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Comparison  of  the  “  Christian  Doctrine  ”  with  MiltorCs  other 

Works. 

Christian  Doctrine  assumes  the  entire  credibility  of 
revelation,  and  the  absolute  authority  of  the  word  of  God ; 
also  personal  and  individual  responsibility  in  all  matters  of 
faith  and  practice.  No  one  is  known  to  hold  these  doctrines 
with  a  firmer  grasp  than  John  Milton.  He  relied  upon  rea¬ 
son  and  faith  as  fully  competent,  when  enlightened  by  the 
word  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  ascertain  everything  man 
needs  to  believe  and  practise,  or  know  and  do.  Reason  he 
makes  submit  to  faith ;  and  faith  stand  upon  the  word  of 
God.  In  other  words,  Milton  would  have  belief  limited 
and  practice  determined  by  a  manly  exercise  of  the  under¬ 
standing  and  the  reason  upon  the  scriptures,  as  the  “  com¬ 
mon  rule  and  touchstone,”  or  “  the  only  sufficient  and  infal¬ 
lible  guide.” 

“  The  Christian  Doctrine^  he  says,  in  the  opening  of  the  treatise,  “  is 
that  Divine  Revelation,  disclosed  in  various  ages  by  Christ  (though  He  was 
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not  known  under  that  name  in  the  beginning),  concerning  the  nature  and 
worship  of  the  Deity^  for  the  promotion  of  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  mankind . This  doctrine,  therefore,  is  to  be  obtained,  not  from 

the  schools  of  the  philosophers,  nor  from  the  laws  of  man,  but  from  the 
holy  scriptures  alone,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  (Prose  Works^ 
Vol.  IV.  pp.  10,  11.  Bohn’s  Edit.  Lond.  1853.)  “The  rule  and  canon  of 
faith  is  Scripture  alone.”  “  Scripture  is  the  sole  judge  of  controversies.” 
“  Every  man  is  to  decide  for  himself,  through  its  aid,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  The  Scriptures,  partly  by  reason  of  their  own  simplic¬ 
ity,  and  partly  through  the  Divine  illumination,  are  plain  and  perepicuous 
in  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  and  adapted  to  the  instruction  even  of 
the  most  unlearned,  through  the  medium  of  diligent  and  constant  reading.” 
“  It  is  not,  therefore,  within  the  province  of  any  visible  church,  much  less  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  to  impose  their  own  interpretations  on  us  as  laws,  or  as 
binding  on  the  conscience ;  in  other  words,  as  matters  of  implicit  faith.”  (Jd. 
pp.  440,  444, 445.) 

Throughout  all  his  works,  Milton  places  the  same  reli¬ 
ance  on  the  authority  of  the  scriptures.  He  appeals  to  them 
for  the  settlement  of  the  question.  In  the  last  work  he  pub¬ 
lished,  he  uses  words  stronger,  if  possible,  than  those  already 
quoted. 

“  True  religion,”  he  says,  “  is  the  true  worship  and  service  of  God,  learned 
and  believed  from  the  word  of  God  only.  No  man  or  angel  can  know  how 
God  would  be  worshipped  and  served,  unless  God  reveal  it.  He  hath  re¬ 
vealed  and  taught  it  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  inspired  ministers,  and  in 
the  Gospel  by  His  own  Son  and  His  apostles,  with  strictest  command  to  re¬ 
ject  all  other  traditions  or  additions  whatsoever  ;  according  to  that  of  St. 
Paul  :  ‘  Though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  Gospel  un¬ 
to  you  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  anathema,  or 
accursed.’  And  Deut.  4:2,  ‘Ye  shall  not  add  to  the  word  which  I  com¬ 
mand  you,  neither  shall  you  diminish  aught  from  it.’  Rev.  22  : 18, 19,  “  If 
any  man  shall  add,’  etc.  —  Id.  Vol.  II.  p.  509. 
if 

Milton,  as  Dr.  Sumner  well  remarks,  “  has  shown  a  par¬ 
tiality  in  all  his  works,  even  on  subjects  not  immediately 
connected  with  religion,  for  supporting  his  argument  by 
scripture.” 

Divisions  of  The  Christian  Doctrine. 

Milton,  after  Wollebius,  comprehends  the  Christian  Doc¬ 
trine  under  two  divisions  :  Faith^  or  the  Knowledge  of  God., 
and  Love^  or  the  Worship  of  God. 
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Faith  here,  as  he  says,  “  does  not  mean  the  habit  of  be¬ 
lieving,  but  the  things  to  be  habitually  believed.”  Love, 
also,  signifies  the  whole  “  knot  of  Christian  graces,”  or 
“  practical  religion,  comprehending  all  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
flowing  from,  and  founded  upon,  vital  faith.”  Milton  often, 
afterwards,  uses  the  word  in  this  sense.  (See  Tetrachordon, 
Prose  Works^  III.  323.  Treatise  of  Civil  Power,  etc.  ii.  534. 
Parad.  Lost.  xii.  583.) 


Of  God. 

The  first  subject  under  the  division  is  “  Of  GodP  Like 
his  great  contemporaries,  Cudworth  and  Locke,  Milton  de¬ 
nies  that  there  can  be  any  such  thing  as  real  atheism. 

“  Though  there  be  not  a  few,”  he  says,  “  who  deny  the  existence  of  God, 
for,  ‘  the  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God  ’  (Ps.  14 : 1),  yet  the  De¬ 
ity  has  imprinted  upon  the  human  mind  so  many  unquestionable  tokens  of 
Himself,  and  so  many  traces  of  Him  are  apparent  throughout  the  whole  of 
nature,  that  no  one  in  his  senses  can  remain  ignorant  of  the  truth.” — Prose 
Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  16. 

Besides  these  tokens  and  traces  of  the  Divine  existence  on 
the  soul,  and  throughout  creation,  Milton  holds  that  there 
are  direct  proofs  in  the  soul,  in 

“  that  feeling,  whether  we  term  it  conscience  or  right  reason,  which,  in  the 
Avorst  of  characters,  is  not  altogether  extinguished.  Conscience,  or  right  rea¬ 
son  does,  from  time  to  time,  convince  every  one,  however  unwilling,  of  the 
existence  pf  God,  the  Lord  and  ruler  of  ell  things,  to  whom,  sooner  or  later, 
each  must  give  an  account  of  his  own  actions,  whether  good  or  bad.”  —  Id. 
p.  15. 

While  Milton  holds,  as  a  fact,  that  reason  and  conscience 
bear  witness  to  the  existence  of  God,  he  holds  as  firmly  to 
the  necessity  of  revelation  to  unfold  to  us  the  character  of 
God,  and  teach  us  how  we  ought  to  think  and  feel  towards 
Him.  No  one  can  have  right  thoughts  of  God,”  are  his 
words,  “  with  nature  or  reason  alone  for  his  guide,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  word  or  message  of  God.” — Id.  pp.  13 — 16. 

Concerning  this  whole  subject — the  being  and  character 
of  the  one  only  God  —  Milton  is  not  known  to  have  held 
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not  known  under  that  name  in  the  beginning),  concerning  the  nature  and 
worship  of  the  Deity,  for  the  promotion  of  tlie  glory  of  God  and  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  mankind . This  doctrine,  therefore,  is  to  be  obtained,  not  from 

the  schools  of  the  philosophers,  nor  from  the  laws  of  man,  but  from  the 
holy  scriptures  alone,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  {Prose  TFori's, 
Vol.  IV.  pp.  10,  11.  Bohn’s  Edit.  Lond.  1853.)  “The  rule  and  canon  of 
faith  is  Scripture  alone.”  “  Scripture  is  the  sole  judge  of  controversies.” 
“  Every  man  is  to  decide  for  himself,  through  its  aid,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  The  Scriptures,  partly  by  reason  of  their  own  simplic¬ 
ity,  and  partly  through  the  Divine  illumination,  are  plain  and  perepicuous 
in  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  and  adapted  to  the  instruction  even  of 
the  most  unlearned,  through  the  medium  of  diligent  and  constant  reading.” 
“  It  is  not,  therefore,  within  the  province  of  any  visible  church,  much  less  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  to  impose  their  own  interpretations  on  us  as  laws,  or  as 
binding  on  the  conscience ;  in  other  words,  as  matters  of  implicit  faith.”  {Id. 
pp.  440,  444,  445.) 

Throughout  all  his  works,  Milton  places  the  same  reli¬ 
ance  on  the  authority  of  the  scriptures.  He  appeals  to  them 
for  the  settlement  of  the  question.  In  the  last  work  he  pub¬ 
lished,  he  uses  words  stronger,  if  possible,  than  those  already 
quoted. 

“  True  religion,”  he  says,  “  is  the  true  worship  and  service  of  God,  learned 
and  believed  from  the  word  of  God  only.  No  man  or  angel  can  know  how 
God  would  be  worshipped  and  served,  unless  God  reveal  it.  He  hath  re¬ 
vealed  and  taught  it  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  inspired  ministers,  and  in 
the  Gospel  by  His  own  Son  and  Ills  apostles,  with  strictest  command  to  re¬ 
ject  all  other  traditions  or  additions  whatsoever  ;  according  to  that  of  St. 
Paul  :  ‘  Though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  Gospel  un¬ 
to  you  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  anathema,  or 
accursed.’  And  Deut.  4  :  2,  ‘  Ye  shall  not  add  to  the  word  which  I  com¬ 
mand  you,  neither  shall  you  diminish  aught  from  it.’  Rev.  22  :  18, 19,  “  If 
any  man  shall  add,’  etc.  —  Id.  Vol.  II.  p.  509. 

tr 

Milton,  as  Dr.  Sumner  well  remarks,  “  has  shown  a  par¬ 
tiality  in  all  his  works,  even  on  subjects  not  immediately 
connected  with  religion,  for  supporting  his  argument  by 
scripture.” 

Divisions  of  The  Christian  Doctrine. 

Milton,  after  Wollebius,  comprehends  the  Christian  Doc¬ 
trine  under  two  divisions  :  Faith,  or  the  Knowledge  of  God, 
and  Love,  or  the  Worship  of  God. 
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Faith  here,  as  he  says,  “  does  not  mean  the  habit  of  be¬ 
lieving,  but  the  things  to  be  habitually  believed.”  Love, 
also,  signifies  the  whole  “  knot  of  Christian  graces,”  or 
“  practical  religion,  comprehending  all  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
flowing  from,  and  founded  upon,  vital  faith.”  Milton  often, 
afterwards,  uses  the  word  in  this  sense.  (See  Tetrachordon, 
Prose  Works^  III.  323.  Treatise  of  Civil  Power,  etc.  ii.  534. 
Parad.  Lost.  xii.  583.) 


Of  God. 

The  first  subject  under  the  division  is  “  Of  GodP  Like 
his  great  contemporaries,  Cudworth  and  Locke,  Milton  de¬ 
nies  that  there  can  be  any  such  thing  as  real  atheism. 

“  Though  there  be  not  a  few,”  he  says,  “  who  deny  the  existence  of  God, 
for,  ‘  the  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God  ’  (Ps.  14:1),  yet  the  De¬ 
ity  has  imprinted  upon  the  human  mind  so  many  unquestionable  tokens  of 
Himself,  and  so  many  traces  of  Him  are  apparent  throughout  the  whole  of 
nature,  that  no  one  in  his  senses  can  remain  ignorant  of  the  truth.” — Prose 
Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  16. 

Besides  these  tokens  and  traces  of  the  Divine  existence  on 
the  soul,  and  throughout  creation,  Milton  holds  that  there 
are  direct  proofs  in  the  soul,  in 

“  that  feeling,  whether  we  term  it  conscience  or  right  reason,  which,  in  the 
worst  of  characters,  is  not  altogether  extinguished.  Conscience,  or  right  rea¬ 
son  does,  from  time  to  time,  convince  every  one,  however  unwilling,  of  the 
existence  pf  God,  the  Lord  and  ruler  of  all  things,  to  whom,  sooner  or  later, 
each  must  give  an  account  of  his  own  actions,  whether  good  or  bad.”  —  Id. 
p.  15. 

While  Milton  holds,  as  a  fact,  that  reason  and  conscience 
bear  witness  to  the  existence  of  God,  he  holds  as  firmly  to 
the  necessity  of  revelation  to  unfold  to  us  the  character  of 
God,  and  teach  us  how  we  ought  to  think  and  feel  towards 
Him.  No  one  can  have  right  thoughts  of  God,”  are  his 
words,  “  with  nature  or  reason  alone  for  his  guide,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  word  or  message  of  God.” — Id.  pp.  13 — 16. 

Concerning  this  whole  subject — the  being  and  character 
of  the  one  only  God  —  Milton  is  not  known  to  have  held 
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anything  different  from  the  scripture  doctrine  as  understood 
by  the  great  body  of  the  Christian  church.  He  embraces, 
heartily,  all  that  the  scriptures  teach  on  this  fundamental 
doctrine. 

Some,  indeed,  think  he  inclines  too  much  to  conceive  of 
the  Infinite  Spirit  under  the  forms  of  matter  and  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  human  nature. 

“  When  we  speak  of  knowing  God,”  he  says,  “  it  must  be  understood 
with  reference  to  the  imperfect  comprehension  of  man ;  for,  to  know  God 
as  He  really  is,  far  transcends  the  powers  of  man’s  thoughts,  much  more  of 
his  perception;”  .  .  .  Our  safest  way  is  to  form  in  our  minds  such  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  God  as  shall  correspond  with  his  own  delineation  and  presentation  of 
Himself  in  the  sacred  writings.  ...  We  may  be  sure  that  sufficient  care 
has  been  taken  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  should  contain  nothing  unsuitable 
to  the  character  or  dignity  of  God,  and  that  God  should  say  nothing  of  Him¬ 
self  which  could  derogate  from  His  own  majesty.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to 
contemplate  the  Deity,  and  to  conceive  of  Him,  not  with  reference  to  hu¬ 
man  passions,  that  is,  after  the  manner  of  men  who  are  never  weary  of  form¬ 
ing  subtle  imaginations  respecting  Him  ;  but  after  the  manner  of  Scripture, 
that  is,  in  the  way  wherein  God  has  offered  Himself  to  our  contemplation  ; 
nor  should  we  think  he  would  say,  or  direct  anything  to  be  written  of  Him¬ 
self  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  opinion  He  wishes  us  to  entertain  of  His 
character.  Let  us  require  no  better  authority  than  God  himself  for  deter¬ 
mining  what  is  worthy  or  unworthy  of  Him.  If ‘it  repented  Jehovah  that 
He  had  made  man  ’  (Gen.  6:6),  and  ‘  because  of  their  groanings  ’  (Judg.  3 : 
18),  let  us  believe  it  did  repent  Him,  only  taking  care  to  remember,  that 
what  is  called  repentance,  when  applied  to  God,  does  not  arise  from  inad¬ 
vertency,  as  in  man;  for  so  He  has  Himself  cautioned  us.  Numb.  23:19, 
‘  God  is  not  a  man,  that  He  should  lie ;  neither  the  son  of  man,  that  He 
should  repent.  .  .  .  (See  the  whole  passage.)  If  God  be  said  to  have  made 
man  in  His  own  image,  after  His  likeness  (Gen.  1 :  26),  and  that,  too,  not 
only  as  to  his  soul,  but  also  as  to  his  outward  form  (unless  the  same  words 
have  different  significations  here  and  in  ch.  5 :  3,  ‘  Adam  begat  a  son  in  his 
own  likeness,  after  his  image)  and  if  God  habitually  assign  to  Himself  the 
members  and  form  of  man,  why  should  we  be  afraid  of  attributing  to  Him 
what  He  attributes  to  Himself,  so  long  as  what  is  imperfection  and  weak¬ 
ness  when  viewed  in  reference  to  ourselves,  be  considered  as  most  complete 
and  excellent  when  imputed  to  God  ?  .  .  .  .  Let  us  be  convinced  that  those 
have  acquired  the  truest  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  God,  who  submit 
their  understandings  to  His  word ;  considering  that  He  has  accommodated 
His  word  to  their  understandings,  and  has  shewn  what  He  wishes  their  no¬ 
tions  of  the  Deity  should  be.”  .  .  . 

“  In  arguing  thus,  we  do  not  say  that  God  is  in  fashion  like  unto  man,  in 
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all  His  parts  and  members  ;  but  that,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  to  know, 
He  is  of  that  form  which  He  attributes  to  Himself  in  the  sacred  writings.  — 
Id.  pp.  16 — 20. 

In  all  this,  we  do  not  discover  any  unpardonable  heresy. 
And  we  are  the  less  inclined  to  look  for  heresy  here,  when 
he  adds,  as  he  does  immediately  after :  “  It  is  impossible  to 
comprehend  accurately,  under  any  form  or  definition,  the  Di¬ 
vine  nature.”  Milton,  as  it  seems  to  us,  makes  no  more 
than  duly  prominent  an  important  truth,  viz.  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  sacred  affection  which  God  uses  to  accommodate 
Himself  to  our  senses,  is  to  be  understood  “  not  in  a  sense 
lowered  and  vague  as  compared  with  that  which  it  bears  in 
its  ordinary  acceptation,  but  in  a  sense  of  incalculably 
greater  intensity  and  depth.” 


.  Decrees  of  God. 

GENERAL  DECREES. 

From  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God,  Milton  passes 
to  the  decrees  of  God.  These  he  divides,  with  Wollebius, 
into  general  and  special. 

“  God’s  General  Decree,”  he  says,  “  is  that  whereby  God  has  decreed 
from  all  eternity,  of  His  own  most  free  will  and  wise  and  holy  purpose,  what¬ 
soever  He  Himself  willed,  or  was  about  to  do.” — Id.  p.  30. 

Milton  holds  it  absurd  to  separate  decrees  from  the  fore¬ 
knowledge  and  counsel  or  wisdom  of  God.  He  makes  fore¬ 
knowledge  and  wisdom  underlie  decrees,  and  be  logically 
before  them,  or  before  them  in  the  order  of  nature,  if  not  in 
the  order  of  time.  This  he  evidently  rests  on  the  postulate, 
that  a  thing  must  be  seen  to  be  possible^  before  it  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  that  it  shall  be  actual.  The  Creator  must  see,  too,  that 
what  is  possible,  will  be  best,  if  it  become  actual,  before  He 
will  determine  that  it  shall  become  actual. 

“  Properly  speaking,”  he  says,  “  the  Divine  counsel  can  be  said  to  depend 
on  nothing  but  on  the  wisdom  of  God  Himself,  whereby  He  perfectly  fore¬ 
knew  in  his  own  mind,  from  the  beginning,  what  would  be  the  nature  and 
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event  of  every  future  occurrence  when  its  appointed  season  should  arrive.” 
—  Id.  p.  36. 

“  It  is  absurd  to  separate  the  decrees  or  will  of  the  Deity  from  his  eternal 
counsel  and  foreknowledge,  or  to  give  them  priority  of  order.  For  the  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  God  is  nothing  but  the  wisdom  of  God  under  another  name,  or 
that  idea  of  everything  which  He  had  in  His  mind,  to  use  the  language  of 
men,  before  He  decreed  anything.” —  Id.  p.  30. 

Milton  also  rejects  absolute  decrees  in  reference  to  things 
that  appear  to  us  contingent ;  such  as  the  actions  of  free,  re¬ 
sponsible  beings. 

“  God  decreed  nothing  absolutely,”  he  says,  “  which  He  left  in  the  power 
of  free  agents.”  —  Id.  p.  31.  “  Those  who  contend  that  the  liberty  of  ac¬ 
tions  is  subject  to  an  absolute  decree,  erroneously  conclude  the  decree  of 
God  is  the  cause  of  His  foreknowledge,  and  antecedent  in  order  of  time. 
If  we  must  apply  to  God  a  phraseology  borrowed  from  our  own  habits  and 
understanding,  to  consider  His  decrees  as  consequent  upon  His  foreknowl¬ 
edge  seems  more  agreeable  to  reason  as  well  as  Scripture,  and  to  the  nature 
of  the  Deity  Himself;  who,  as  has  just  been  proved,  decreed  everything 
according  to  His  infinite  wisdom  by  virtue  of  Ilis  foreknowledge.” 

“  That  the  will  of  God  is  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  is  not  intended  to  be 
denied ;  but  His  prescience  and  wisdom  must  not  be  separated  from  His 
will,  much  less  considered  as  subsequent  to  the  latter  in  point  of  time.  The 
will  of  God,  in  fine,  is  not  less  the  universal  first  cause,  because  He  has 
Himself  decreed  that  some  things  should  be  left  to  our  free  will,  than  if  each 
particular  event  had  been  decreed  necessarily.” — Id.  p.  39. 

In  respect  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  decree,  Milton  makes  the 
distinction  much  in  vogue  of  late,  between  the  necessity  of 
its  fulfilment  and  the  certainty  of  the  same. 

“I  allow,”  are  his  words,  “that  future  events  which  God  has  foreseen, 
will  happen  certainly,  but  not  necessarily,  because  prescience  cannot  be  de¬ 
ceived  ;  but  they  will  not  happen  necessarily,  because  prescience  can  have 
no  influence  on  the  object  of  foreknowledge,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  an  in¬ 
transitive  action.  What,  therefore,  is  to  happen  according  to  contingency 
and  the  free  will  of  man,  is  not  the  efiect  of  God’s  prescience,  but  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  free  agency  of  its  own  natural  causes,  the  future  spontaneous 
inclination  of  which  is  perfectly  known  to  Gotl.  Thus  God  foreknew  that 
Adam  would  tall  of  his  own  free  will ;  his  fall  was  therefore  certain,  but  not 
necessar}' ;  since  it  proceeded  from  his  own  free  will,  which  is  incompatible 
with’necessity.”  —  Id.  p.  41. 

“  If  it  be  asked  how  events,  which  are  uncertain,  inasmuch  as  they  de¬ 
pend  on  the  human  will,  can  harmonize  with  the  decrees  of  God,  which  are 
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immutably  fixed  ?  for,  it  is  -written,  Ps.  33  : 11,  ‘  The  counsel  of  Jehovah 
standeth  forever ;  Heb.  6 :  1 7,  ‘  the  immutability  of  His  counsel,’  it  may  be 
answered :  First,  that  to  God  the  issue  of  events  is  not  uncertain,  but  fore¬ 
known  with  the  utmost  certainty,  though  they  be  not  decreed  necessarily. — 
Secondly,  in  all  the  passages  referred  to  the  Divine  counsel,  it  is  said  to 
stand  against  all  human  power  and  counsel ;  but  not  against  liberty  of  will  in 
things  which  God  Himself  has  placed  at  man’s  disposal,  and  had  determined 
so  to  place  from  all  eternity.  For,  otherwise,  one  of  God’s  decrees  would 
be  in  direct  opposition  to  another.” —  Id.  p.  36. 


SPECIAL  DECREES. 

“  Of  God’s  special  decrees,”  Milton  says  :  “  The  first  and 
most  important  is  that  which  regards  His  Son,  and  from 
which  He  primarily  derives  His  name  of  Father.”  Having 
quoted  several  passages  of  scripture,  in  which  the  names 
and  relations  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  the  principal 
ones,  he  concludes :  “  From  all  these  it  appears  that  the  Son 
of  God  was  begotten  by  the  decree  of  the  Father.” — Id. 
42.  But  more  of  this  hereafter. 


Of  Predestination. 

The  principal  special  decree  of  God  relating  to  man.  Mil- 
ton  terms  predestination.  This  word  our  author  uses  as 
equivalent  to  election.  He  maintains  that  this  is  the  scrip¬ 
ture  use  of  the  word,  and  that  it  does  not  include,  but  rather 
excludes,  reprobation ;  that  is,  when  God  is  said  to  have  pre¬ 
destinated  or  elected  any  to  eternal  life,  it  must  not  be  in¬ 
ferred  that,  in  so  doing.  He  predestinated  to  eternal  death, 
or  reprobated  those  whom  He  passed  by  and  did  not  elect. 
See  pp.  43,  44,  and  45. 

On  the  doctrine  of  predestination  and  election,  Milton  is 
obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  making  the  cause  or  reason  of 
the  divine  predestination  of  some  to  eternal  life  lie  in  the 
creature  rather  than  in  the  Creator  —  in  those  that  are  pre¬ 
destinated,  and  not  in  Him  who  predestinates.  This,  to  us, 
is  no  predestination  at  all,  but  simply  a  permission  that  they 
be  saved  who  choose  to  be  saved ;  a  permission,  too,  granted 
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on  foresight  of  what  their  conduct  and  condition  would  be. 
In  other  words,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  silent  forebehold- 
ing,  if  the  word  be  allowed,  and  acquiescence  in  what  the 
creature  of  himself  does. 

Milton  makes  the  root  of  election  what  the  scriptures 
plainly  make  its  fruit.  He  makes  repentance  and  faith  the 
antecedent  conditions,  when  they  are  the  subsequent  results. 
This  he  does  in  his  definition  : 

“  Predestination”  he  says,  “  is  that  wherehy  God,  in  pity  to  mankind,  though 
foreseeing  that  they  tcould  fall  of  their  own  accord, predestinated  to  eternal  sal- 
va  ion,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  those  tcho  should  believe  and  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  faith;  for  a  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  his  mercy,  grace,  and 
wisdom,  according  to  His  purpose  in  Christ.”  —  Id.  p.  43. 

In  other  passages  Milton  expressly  says :  “  the  principle  of 
predestination  depends  upon  a  condition ;  ”  this  condition  is 
“  faith  in  Christ.”  “  No  one  believes  because  God  foresees 
his  belief ;  ”  but  God  foresees  his  belief,  because  he  was 
about  to  believe.”  —  pp.  52,  53 — 57. 

What  act  or  agency  there  is  in  predestination,  thus  defined 
and  limited,  that  in  any  way  influences  and  secures  the  be¬ 
lief  and  continuance  in  faith  of  those  that  are  finally  saved, 
w^’e  are  unable  to  see.  Consequently,  we  are  unable  to  see 
how  it  can  be  “  for  the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  God’s 
mercy  and  grace.”  We  cannot  see  how  these  are  mani¬ 
fested  by  simply  permitting  the  creature  to  do  as  it  is  fore¬ 
seen  he  will  do.  Mercy  and  grace  imply  something  more 
than  this  simple  looking  on  and  refraining  from  action,  and 
letting  the  sinner  work  out  his  own  salvation.  There  is  no 
mercy  and  grace  manifested  until  something  positive  is  done ; 
some  causative  agency  exerted  more  than  justice  demands, 
or  misery  can  expect;  some  agency,  too,  that  shall  help 
secure  salvation,  and  be  fully  competent  to  secure  it. 

If  there  be  errors  in  Milton’s  presentation  of  the  subject  of 
decrees,  as  there  evidently  is,  they  arise  from  failure  to  grasp 
the  whole  subject,  and  make  the  decree  of  the  Infinite  cover 
the  whole  ground,  and  predetermine  even  the  free  actions  of 
all  moral  beings.  The  conception  is  both  possible  and  re¬ 
quired  of  a  wisdom  and  power  in  the  Creator,  to  form  a  de- 
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cree  extensive  enough,  and  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  shall 
cause  to  be  everything  that  ever  will  be,  from  first  to  last, 
and  leave  not  one  single  thing  contingent,  and  yet  so  ar¬ 
range  the  universe,  or  so  arrange  influences  and  causes,  that 
moral  beings  will  of  themselves  freely  choose  and  do  every¬ 
thing  that  is  foreseen  and  predetermined  or  decreed  con¬ 
cerning  them.  Or,  in  the  words  of  inspired  disciples,  citing 
a  particular  case,  viz.  the  murderous  putting  to  death  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  the  connection  of  Herod,  Pilate,  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  and  the  people  of  Israel  therewith,  “  do  whatsoever  thy 
hand  and  thy  counsel  determined,  before,  to  be  done.  ”  Acts 
4:  28.  Milton  himself,  several  times  in  the  discussion  of 
decrees,  seems  to  have  come  near  grasping  this  great  subject. 
See,  especially,  the  passage  beginning — “  That  the  will  of 
God  is  the  first  cause  of  all  things.”  p.  39. 


Of  Predestination  in  “  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Di¬ 
vorce  f  “  Paradise  Lostf  etc. 

The  opinions  on  predestination,  election,  and  reprobation, 
above  given,  are  those  that  Milton  holds  in  The  Christian 
Doctrine.  His  other  great  works  contain  admissions  and 
advocate  opinions  on  these  subjects  directly  at  war  with  these 
in  The  Christian  Doctrine. 

“  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,”  published  in 
1644,  certainly  admits  the  truth,  if  it  does  not  directly  advo¬ 
cate,  the  doctrine  of  predestination  as  we  understand  it  to 
be  taught  in  the  scriptures,  and  explained  by  Augustine, 
Calvin,  and  Edwards. 

“  The  Jesuits,  and  that  sect  among  us  which  is  named  of  Arminius,”  he 
says,  “  are  wont  to  charge  us  of  making  God  the  author  of  sin,  in  two  de¬ 
grees  especially,  not  to  speak  of  His  permission  :  1st,  Because  we  hold  that 
He  hath  decreed  some  to  damnation,  and  consequently  to  sin,  say  they ; 
next.  Because  those  means,  which  are  of  saving  knowledge  to  others.  He 
makes,  to  them,  an  occasion'of  greater  sin.  Yet,  considering  the  perfection 
wherein  man  was  created,  and  might  have  stood,  no  degree  necessitating  his 
free  will,  but  subsequent,  though  not  in  time,  yet  in  order  to  causes,  which 
were  in  his  own  power;  they  might,  methinks,  be  persuaded  to  absolve 
both  God  and  us.” — Prose  Works.,  Vol.  IH.  p.  223.  Bohn’s  Ed. 
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In  addition  to  these  plain  words,  Milton  continues,  through 
two  pages,  to  show  how  needless  and  absurd  it  is  for  Jesu¬ 
its  and  Arminians  to  bring  these  objections  to  the  doctrine 
under  consideration.  Even  the  heathen  knew  better. 

“  Plato  and  Chrysippus,  and  their  followers,  the  Academics  and  Stoics,” 
he  says,  “  though  they  taught  of  virtue  and  vice  to  be,  both,  the  gift  of  di¬ 
vine  destiny,  yet  could  they  give  reasons  not  invalid,  to  justify  the  counsels 
of  God  and  fate  from  the  insulsity  of  mortal  tongues :  that  man’s  own  free 
will,  self-corrupted,  is  the  adequate  and  sufficient  cause  of  his  disobedience 
besides  fate ;  as  Homer  also  wanted  not  to  express,  both  in  his  Iliad  and 
Odyssee.  And  Manilius  the  poet,  although  in  his  fourth  book  he  tells  of 
some  “  created  both  to  sin  and  punishment ;  ”  yet  without  murmuring,  and 
with  an  industrious  cheerfulness,  he  acquits  the  Deity.  They  were  not  ig¬ 
norant,  in  their  heathen  lore,  that  it  is  most  godlike  to  punish  those  who,  of 
His  creatures  became  His  enemies,  with  the  greatest  punishment ;  and  they 
could  attain,  also,  to  think  that  the  greatest,  when  God  Himself  throws  a 
man  furthest  from  Him ;  which  then  they  held  he  did,  when  He  blinded, 
hardened,  and  stirred  up  his  offenders,  to  finish  and  pile  up  their  desperate 
work,  since  they  had  undertaken  it.  To  banish  forever  into  a  local  hell, 
whether  in  the  air  or  in  the  centre,  or  in  that  uttermost  and  bottomless  gulf 
of  chaos,  deeper  from  holy  bliss  than  the  world’s  diameter  multiplied ;  they 
thought  not  a  punishing  so  proper  and  proportionate  for  God  to  inflict,  as  to 
punish  sin  with  sin.  Thus  were  the  common  sort  of  Gentiles  wont  to  think, 
without  any  wry  thoughts  cast  upon  divine  governance.  And  therefore 
Cicero,  not  in  his  Tusculan  or  Campanian  retirement  among  the  learned 
wits  of  that  age,  but  even  in  the  Senate  to  a  mixed  auditory  (though  he 
were  sparing  otherwise  to  broach  his  philosophy  among  statists  and  lawyers), 
yet  as  to  this  point,  both  in  his  Oration  against  Fiso,  and  in  that  which  is 
about  the  Answers  of  the  Soothsayers  against  Clodius,  he  declares  it  pub¬ 
licly  as  no  paradox  to  common  ears,  that  God  cannot  punish  man  more,  nor 
make  him  more  miserable,  than  still  by  making  him  more  sinful.  Thus  we 
see  how,  in  this  controversy,  the  justice  of  God  stood  upright  even  among 
the  heathen  disputers.”  —  Id.  pp.  223 — 225. 

Milton’s  editors  and  biographers  maintain  that  this  is 
proof  Milton  now  (1644)  held  the  doctrine  of  predestina¬ 
tion.  In  a  note  referring  to  the  passage  above  given,  J.  A. 
St.  John  says : 

“  Milton  appears  to  have  afterwards  altogether  abjured  the  doctrine  of 
predestination,  which  is  so  repugnant  to  common  sense,  and  to  all  our  most 
exalted  ideas  of  the  Divinity,  that  to  hold  it  and  believe,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  goodness  of  God,  is  impossible.  When  Milton  wrote  as  he  does  in  the 
text,  he  was  comparatively  young,  and  was  hurried  into  imperfect  views  by 
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his  own  vehement  passions.  He  came,  afterwards,  to  think  more  calmly 
and  correctly ;  though,  on  many  points,  he  always  reasons  more  like  an  ora¬ 
tor  than  a  philosopher.”  —  Id.  p.  223. 

Mr.  Keightley  also  says  of  the  same  passage  : 

“  He  [Milton],  at  this  time,  held  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination, 
but  in  the  sublapsarian  form ;  for  he  thus  writes.”  —  Keightlefs  Life  etc.  of 
Milton,  p.  157. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  both  St.  John  and  Keightley 
concur  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Sumner,  that  The  Christian  Doc¬ 
trine  was  composed  after  “  The  Doctrine  and  Disciplihe  of 
Divorce,”  and  during  Milton’s  declining  years.  In  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Doctrine,  then,  they  find  the  abjuration  and  those  more 
calm  and  correct  thoughts  St.  John  speaks  of.  Keightley^ 
also,  finds  the  same  in  Paradise  Lost  and  in  “  Of  True  Re¬ 
ligion,  Heresy,”  etc.,  published  in  1673,  but  with  how  much 
justice  a  slight  examination  will  show. 

Milton,  in  Paradise  Lost,  makes  no  unfrequent  or  doubt¬ 
ful  mention  of  the  doctrines  of  grace.  Nearly  every  book  has 
something  characteristic  and  distinctive  on  this  subject  — 
the  third,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other.  Here  the  fall  and 
the  recovery  of  man,  with  what  led  to  the  first,  and  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  last,  is  most  positively  and  clearly  laid  down. 

“  The  particular  beauty  of  the  speeches  in  the  third  book,”  are  Addison’s 
W'ords,  “  consists  in  that  shortness  and  perspicuity  of  style,  in  which  the  poet 
has  couched  the  greatest  mysteries  of  Christianity,  and  drawn  together,  in  a 
regular  scheme,  the  whole  dispensation  of  Providence  with  respect  to  man. 
He  has  represented  all  the  abstruse  doctrines  of  predestination,  free  will, 
and  grace,  as  also  the  great  points  of  incarnation  and  redemption  (which 
naturally  grow  up  in  a  poem  that  treats  of  the  fall  of  man),  with  great  en¬ 
ergy  of  expression,  and  in  a  clearer  and  stronger  light  than  ever  I  met  with 
them  in  any  other  writer. — Spectator,  No.  315. 

In  this  book  Milton  does,  in  the  most  unequivocal  man¬ 
ner,  assert  the  freedom  of  man,  and  his  guilt  for  his  sin  and 
his  fall.  He  had  entire  liberty  and  full  strength  to  stand. 
No  foreknowledge  of  God,  nor  decree,  necessitated  nor  influ¬ 
enced,  in  any  way,  his  sin  or  fall.  Thus  the  Father  dis¬ 
courses  to  the  Son,  in  that  passage  in  which  He  foretells  the 
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success  of  Satan,  who  has  now  gone  to  tempt  the  newly- 
created  and  blessed  pair. 

“  Man  will  hearken  to  his  glozing  lies, 

And  easily  transgress  the  sole  command, 

Sole  pledge  of  his  obedience  :  so  will  fall. 

He  and  his  faithless  progeny.  Whose  fault  ? 

Whose  but  his  own  ?  Ingrate,  he  had  of  me. 

All  he  could  have:  I  made  him  just  and  right. 

Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  fall. 

Such  I  created  all  the  ethereal  powers 

And  spirits,  both  them  who  stood  and  them  who  fail’d  : 

Freely  they  stood  who  stood,  and  fell  who  fell. 

Not  free,  what  proof  could  they  have  given  sincere 
Of  true  allegiance,  constant  faith,  or  love  ? 

When  only,  what  they  needs  must  do,  appeared. 

Not  what  they  would  :  what  praise  could  they  receive  ? 

What  pleasure  I  from  such  obedience  paid  ? 

AVhen  will  and  reason  (reason  also  is  choice) 

Useless  and  vain,  of  freedom  both  despoiled. 

Made  passive  both,  had  served  necessity. 

Not  me.  They  therefore,  as  to  right  belong’d,’ 

So  were  created,  nor  can  justly  accuse 
Their  Maker,  or  their  making,  or  their  fate ; 

As  if  predestination  over-rul’d 
Their  will,  disposed  by  absolute  decree, 

Or  high  foreknowledge :  they  themselves  decreed 
Their  own  revolt,  not  I ;  if  I  foreknew. 

Foreknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  fault. 

Which  had  no  less  proved  certain  unforeknown. 

So  without  least  impulse  or  shadow  of  fate,  • 

Or  aught  by  me  immutably  foreseen. 

They  trespass,  authors  to  themselves  in  all. 

Both  what  they  judge  and  what  they  choose ;  for  so 
I  form’d  them  free,  and  free  they  must  remain. 

Till  they  enthrall  themselves ;  I  else  must  change 
Their  nature,  and  revoke  the  high  decree 
Unchangeable,  eternal,  which  ordain’d 
Their  freedom :  they  themselves  ordain’d  their  fall. 

The  first  sort  by  their  own  suggestion  fell. 

Self-tempted,  self-depraved :  man  falls  deceived 
By  the  other  first :  man,  therefore,  shall  find  grace  ; 

The  other,  none;  in  mercy  and  justice  both. 

Through  heaven  and  earth,  so  shall  my  glory  excel ; 

But  mercy,  first  and  last,  shall  brightest  shine.” 

Bk.  III.  1.  90—135. 
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For  similar  passages,  see  V.  235  and  520 — 540.  VIII. 
635.  IX.  344—354.  X.  9—12  and  43—48. 

While  Milton  thus  clears  the  Most  High  from  all  com¬ 
plicity  with  man’s  sin  and  loss,  and  makes  man’s  fault  turn 
wholly  on  the  exercise  of  his  own  free,  yet  misdirected  will, 
he  does,  on  the  other  hand,  no  less  definitely  and  plainly  at¬ 
tribute  his  recovery  and  salvation  to  the  election  of  God’s 
grace ;  to  which  election  God  was  not  moved  by  anything 
that  was  about  to  be  in  man,  or  anything  He  foresaw  in 
him,  but  by  what  was  in  Himself.  The  willing,  or  the  re¬ 
pentance  and  faith  in  which  the  sinner  turns  to  holiness  and 
God,  are  not  the  causes  or  conditions  of  his  election,  but  the 
fruits  of  it.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  following  passage  : 

“  O  Son,  in  •whom  my  soul  bath  chief  delight,  .  .  . 

All  hast  thou  spoken  as  my  thoughts  are,  all 
As  my  eternal  purpose  hath  decreed  : 

Man  shall  not  quite  be  lost,  but  saved  who  wjll ; 

Yet  not  of  will  in  him,  but  grace  in  me 
Freely  vouchsafed ;  once  more  I  will  renew 
His  lapsed  powers,  though  forfeit  and  enthrall’d 
By  sin  to  foul  exorbitant  desires  : 

Upheld  by  me,  yet  once  more  he  shall  stand 
On  even  ground  against  his  mortal  foe. 

By  me  upheld ;  that  he  may  know  how  frail 
His  fallen  condition  is,  and  to  me  owe 
All  his  deliverance,  and  to  none  but  me. 

Some  I  have  chosen  of  peculiar  grace. 

Elect  above  the  rest ;  so  is  my  will : 

The  rest  shall  hear  me  call,  and  oft  be  warned 
Their  sinful  state,  and  to  appease  betimes 
The  incensed  Deity,  while  offered  grace 
Invites  ;  for  I  will  clear  their  senses  dark. 

What  may  suffice,  and  soften  stony  hearts 
To  pray,  repent,  and  bring  obedience  due. 

To  prayer,  repentance,  and  obedience  due. 

Though  but  endeavored  with  sincere  intent. 

Mine  ear  shall  not  be  slow,  mine  eye  not  shut : 

And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide 
My  umpire  Conscience,  whom  if  they  will  hear. 

Light  after  light,  well  used,  they  shall  attain  ; 

And  to  the  end  persisting,  safe  arrive. 

This,  my  long  sufferance  and  my  day  of  grace, 

VoL.  XVII.  No.  65.  2 
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They  who  neglect  and  scorn  shall  never  taste ; 

But  hard  be  harden’d,  blind  be  blinded  more, 

That  they  may  stumble  on  and  deeper  fall ; 

And  none  but  such  from  mercy  I  exclude.”  III.  168 — 202. 

For  passages  in  harmony  with  this,  see  also  III.  227 — 
233.  290—294.  VII.  79  and  173.  X.  817.  XII.  405— 
410. 

All  these,  and  especially  that  quoted  at  length,  are  in 
harmony  with  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  and 
in  direct  opposition  to  Christian  Doctrine,  which  declares  : 

“  There  is  no  particular  predestination  or  election,  but  only  general ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  privilege  belongs  to  all  who  heartily  believe  and  con¬ 
tinue  in  their  belief.”  “  Of  what  consecjuence  is  it  to  us,  to  know  whether 
the  prescience  of  God  foresees  who  will,  or  will  not,  subsetpiently  believe  ? 
for  no  one  believes  because  God  has  foreseen  his  belief  ;  but  God  foresees 
his  belief,  because  he  was  about  to  believe.” 

That  is,  man  believes  of  himself ;  God,  in  no  way,  influ¬ 
ences  him  thereto ;  only,  simply  foresees  what  he  will  do. 
Again  : 

“  Those  who  hold  the  doctrine  that  man  believes  because  he  is  ordained 
to  eternal  life,  not  that  he  is  ordained  to  eternal  life  because  he  will  believe, 
cannot  avoid  attributing  to  God  the  character  of  a  respecter  of  persons.”  — 
Prose  Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  57. 

Milton  does  indeed,  in  Paradise  Lost  as  in  Christian  Doc¬ 
trine,  hold  that  man’s  freedom  is  not  lost,  or  intrenched  up¬ 
on,  in  passing  from  death  unto  life;  salvation,  in  some 
sense,  turns  upon  his  willing  or  choice. 

“  iSIan  shall  not  quite  be  lost,  hut  saved  who  will.” 

Yet,  lest  he  should  be  understood  to  deny  that  man  is 
moved  to  this  willing,  and  hold  that  he  moves  himself,  or  is 
self-moved  to  it ;  consequently  his  will,  or  he  himself  rather 
than  anything  outside  of  himself,  is  the  primary  and  efficient 
cause  of  his  willing,  and  his  salvation,  he  adds  : 

“  Yet  not  of  will  in  him,  but  grace  in  me, 

Freely  vouchsafed.” 
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Milton  goes  even  further,  and  defines  more  carefully  the 
character  of  this  grace,  and  the  condition  on  which  it  is  given. 
It  is  not  given  because  man  merits  it,  or  seeks  it,  but  be¬ 
cause  God  wills  it.  It 

“  Comes  unprevented,  unimplored,  unsought; 

Happy  for  man,  so  coming ;  he  her  aid 
Can  never  seek,  once  dead  in  sins  and  lost.” 

III.  230—233. 

Those  that  receive  it  “  are  chosen  of  peculiar  grace,” 

“  Elect  above  the  rest.” 

Is  not  this,  in  other  but  plain  words,  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
in  John  1 : 12, 13  ?  “  As  many  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave 
He  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  be¬ 
lieve  on  His  name ;  which  were  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the 
will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God.”  Also 
of  Paul,  Rom.  11 :  5-8  ?  “  Even  so  then  at  tl^s  present  time, 
also,  there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace. 
And  if  by  grace,  then  it  is  no  more  of  works ;  otherwise 
grace  is  no  more  grace.  But  if  it  be  of  works,  then  it  is  no 
more  grace :  otherwise  work  is  no  more  work.  What  then  ? 
Israel  hath  not  obtained  that  which  he  seeketh  for ;  but  the 
election  hath  obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were  blinded.” 

On  the  passage  above  quoted  from  Paradise  Lost,  Bk.  HI. 
1.  168 — 202,  besides  the  remark  of  Addison,  already  given, 
there  are  two  characteristic  notes,  remarkable  from  the  fact 
that  they  agree  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  passage,  though  one 
is  the  concession  of  a  friend,  and  the  other  of  an  enemy  of 
this  doctrine. 

“  Our  author,”  says  Newton,  pointing  to  the  line  —  ‘  Some  I  have  chosen,’ 
“  did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  rigid  predestination  :  he  was  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  more  moderate  Calvinists;  and  thought  that  some,  indeed,  were 
elected  of  peculiar  grace ;  the  rest  might  be  saved,  complying  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  Gospel.” 

“  It  is  a  great  pity,”  says  Thycr,  pointing  to  that  part  of  the  passage  that 
begins  —  ‘This,  my  long  sufferance,  and  my  day  of  grace,’  that  our  author 
should  have  thus  debased  the  dignity  of  the  Deity  by  putting  in  his  mouth 
this  horrid  doctrine  of  a  day  of  grace,  after  which  it  is  not  possible  for  a  man 
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to  repent ;  and  there  can  be  no  sort  of  excuse  for  him,  except  the  candid 
reader  will  make  some  allowance  for  the  prejudices  which  he  might  possibly 
receive  from  the  gloomy  divinity  of  that  enthusiastic  age  in  which  he  lived.” 
—  Quoted  from  Brydges. 

The  evidence  is  full  and  positive  that  Milton  did  hold 
what  are  called  Calvinistic  doctrines.  The  only  questions 
are  —  When?  How  long?  There  is  but  little  evidence 
that  he  had  any  special  affection  for  them  in  his  youth, 
though  he  was  educated  in  Puritan  principles.  His  earliest 
tutor,  Young,  has  been  called  a  “  rigid  and  zealous  Puritan.” 
Notwithstanding  his  early  education  — 

“  There  are  many  traits  in  his  early  taste  and  early  poems,”  says  Sir  E. 
Brydges,  “  which  make  us  hesitate  as  to  his  boyish  attachment  to  this  sect.” 
“  There  is  evidence  that,  at  this  time,”  says  Prof.  Masson,  “  he  had  not  given 
so  much  attention,  on  his  own  personal  account,  to  matters  of  religious  doc¬ 
trine,  as  he  afterwards  bestowed.”  ....  His  seriousness  was  rather  a  con¬ 
stitutional  seriousness,  ratified  and  nourished  by  rational  reflection  than  the 
assumed  temper  of  a  sect.” —  Essays  on  English  Poets,  p.  38.  Camb.  1856. 
“  It  does  not  seem  to  me,”  to  quote  again  from  Brydges,  “  that  there  are  any 
traces  of  these  Calvinistic  prejudices  at  the  time  he  visited  Italy,  unless  his 
friendship  to  diaries  Diodati  be  a  sign  of  it,  which  I  think  (looking  at  the 
poetical  address)  is  not.”  —  Brydges"  Life  of  Milton,  p.  11.  Bost.  1855. 

There  is  the  same  progress  and  coming  into  the  light,  on 
these  doctrines,  as  on  that  of  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Spirit 
of  God.  If  he  denied  them  in  youth  and  early  manhood,  he 
came  to  hold  them  and  embrace  them,  in  later  years,  as  is 
seen  in  “  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,”  in  1644, 
in  Paradise  Lost,  and,  as  might  be  shown  by  an  appeal  to 
“  True  Religion,  Heresy,  etc.,”  in  1673,  the  year  before  his 
death. 


Of  the  Son  of  God  in  The  Christian  Doctrine. 

The  next  subject,  in  the  order  of  Christian  doctrine,  is 
“  The  Son  of  GodP  In  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  this 
fundamental  doctrine,  Milton  gives  warning  beforehand,  that 
he  is  about  to  maintain  opinions  obnoxious  to  the  church 
generally.  He  also  shows  not  a  little  anxiety  to  conciliate 
favor  and  get  a  fair  hearing.  He  likewise  shows  much 
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manliness  in  facing  the  opprobrium  which  he  knows  he  shall 
draw  upon  himself  in  advocating  his  views  of  the  Son  of 
God. 

“  I  cannot  enter,”  he  says,  “  upon  subjects  of  so  much  difficulty  as  the  Son  of 
God  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  again  premising  a  few  introductory  remarks. 
If  indeed  I  were  a  member  of  the  church  of  Rome,  which  requires  implicit 
obedience  to  its  creed,  on  all  points  of  faith,  I  should  have  accjuiesced,  from 
education  or  habit,  in  its  simple  decree  and  authority,  even  though  it  denies 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  now  received,  is  capable  of  being  proved 
from  any  passage  of  Scripture.  But  since  I  enrol  myself  among  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  acknowledge  the  Word  of  God  alone  as  the  rule  of  taith, 
and  freely  advance  what  a[)pears  to  me  much  more  clearly  deduced  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures  than  the  commonly  received  opinion,  I  see  no  reason 
why  any  one  who  belongs  to  the  same  Protestant  or  Reformed  Church,  and 
professes  to  acknowledge  the  same  rule  of  faith  as  myself,  should  take  of¬ 
fence  at  my  freedom,  particularly  as  I  impose  my  authority  on  no  one,  but 
merely  propose  what  I  think  more  worthy  of  belief  than  the  creed  in  gene¬ 
ral  acceptation.”  —  Prose  Works,  IV.  78. 

Having  thus  premised,  Milton  devotes  the  largest  and 
most  elaborate  chapter  of  Christian  Doctrine  to  his  views  of 
the  character  and  offices  of  the  Son  of  God.  Outright  he 
rejects  the  supreme  divinity  of  the  Son,  and  maintains  that 
He  is  a  dependent,  created  being  —  created  within  the  lim¬ 
its  of  time,  not  by  any  necessity,  but  by  the  will  and  decree 
of  the  Father.  He  is  endued,  by  the  Father,  with  the 
divine  nature  and  substance,  but  distinct  from  the  Father 
and  inferior,  yet  one  with  Him  in  affection  and  will.  He 
further  maintains  that  the  Son  existed  in  the  beginning,  and 
was  the  first  of  the  whole  creation.  By  power  delegated 
from  the  Father,  He  created  the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  and 
all  things.  With  these  views,  Milton  of  course  denies  the 
eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  His  self-existence,  coequality, 
and  coessentiality  with  the  Father.  But  we  must  not  leave 
the  subject  with  this  synopsis.  We  must  show  the  manner 
in  which  these  opinions  are  supported. 

In  the  chapter  on  decrees,  Milton  divides  the  efficiency  of 
God  into  internal  and  external.  Internal  efficiency  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  extraneous  agency.  “  Such,”  he  says,  “  are 
His  decrees.”  External  efficiency  shows  itself  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  divine  decrees.  It  is  that  — 
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“  Whereby  lie  earries  into  effect,  by  external  agency,  whatever  decrees 
He  hath  purposed  within  Himself!  It  may  be  comprised  under  the  heads  of 
Generation,  Creation,  and  the  Government  of  the  Universe.” 

“  First,  Generation,  whereby  Go«l,  in  pursuance  of  His  decree,  has  begot¬ 
ten  His  only  Son,  whence  He  chiefly  derives  His  appellation  of  Father.”  — 
Id.  30.  79. 

Milton  now,  to  establish  what  he  has  laid  down,  argues 
like  a  schoolman,  for  several  pages.  He  argues  to  show 
that  the  Son  was  not  eternally  begotten,  but  begotten  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  time.  He  admits  the  truth  of  the  holy 
scriptures  : 

“  Whatever  some  of  the  moderns  allege  to  the  contrary,  that  the  Son  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  beginning,  under  the  name  of  the  Logos  or  Word,  and  was  the 
first  of  the  whole  creation  ;  by  whom,  afterwards,  all  other  things  were  made, 
both  in  heaven  and  earth.” 

Having  quoted  John  1  : 1 — 3,  “  In  the  beginning,”  etc. ; 
17  ;  5,  “  And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  Me  with  thine  own  self, 
with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  Thee  before  the  world  was 
and  many  other  passages,  in  which  not  only  existence  before 
the  world,  but  even  the  creation  of  the  world,  is  ascribed  to 
the  Son,  he  says: 

“  All  these  passages  prove  the  existence  of  the  Son  before  the  world  was 
made,  but  they  conclude  nothing  respecting  His  generation  from  all 
eternity. 

Upon  the  3d  Psalm  and  those  kindred  passages  that  speak 
of  the  Son  as  begotten,  we  must  give  a  specimen  of  Milton’s 
argumentation. 

“It  is  evident,”  he  says,  “  upon  a  careful  comparison  and  examination  of 
all  these  passages,  that  however  the  generation  of  the  Son  may  have  taken 
place,  it  arose  from  no  natural  necessity,  as  is  generally  contended,  but  was 
no  less  owing  to  the  decree  and  will  of  the  Father  than  His  priesthood  or 
kingly  power,  or  His  resuscitation  from  the  dead.  Nor  is  it  any  objection 
to  this,  that  He  bears  the  title  of  Begotten,  in  whatever  sense  that  expression 
is  to  be  understood  ;  or  of  God's  own  Son,  Rom.  8  :  32.  For  He  is  called  the 
own  Son  of  God  merely  because  He  had  no  other  Father  besides  God; 
whence  He  Himself  said,  that  God  was  His  Father.  (John  5:  18.)  For  to 
Adam  God  stood  less  in  the  relation  of  Father  than  ot  Creator,  having  only 
formed  him  from  the  dust  of  the  earth ;  whereas  He  was  pro[)erly  the  Fa¬ 
ther  of  the  Son,  made  of  His  own  substance.  Yet  it  does  not  follow  from 
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hence  that  tlie  Son  is  coessential  with  the  Father;  for  then  the  title  of  Son 
W'ould  be  least  of  all  applicable  to  Him,  since  lie  who  is  properly  the  Son  is 
not  coeval  with  the  Father,  much  less  of  the  same  numerical  essence,  other¬ 
wise  the  Father  and  the  Son  would  be  one  person ;  nor  did  the  Father  be¬ 
get  Him  from  any  natural  necessity,  but  of  His  own  free  will,  a  mode  more 
agreeable  to  the  paternal  dignity.  .  .  For  (questionless  it  was  in  God’s  power, 
consistently  with  the  perfection  of  His  own  essence,  not  to  have  begotten  the 
Son,  inasmuch  as  generation  does  not  j)ertain  to  the  nature  of  the  Deity, 
Who  stands  in  no  need  of  propagation  ;  but  whatever  does  not  pertain  to  His 
own  essence  or  nature.  He  does  not  atfeet,  like  a  natural  agent,  from  any 
physical  necessity.  If  the  generation  of  the  Son  proceeded  fiom  a  physi¬ 
cal  necessity,  the  Father  impaired  Himself  by  physically  begetting  a  co¬ 
equal  ;  which  God  could  no  more  do  than  He  could  deny  Himself ;  there¬ 
fore  the  generation  of  the  Son  cannot  have  proceeded  otherwise  than  from 
a  decree,  and  of  the  Father’s  own  free  will.  Thus  the  Son  was  begotten  of 
the  Father  in  consecjuence  of  Ills  decree,  and  therefore  within  the  limits  of 
time ;  lor  the  decree  itself  must  have  been  anterior  to  the  execution  of  the 
decree.”  —  Id.  p.  82. 

Again  : 

“  When  the  Son  is  said  to  be  the  first  born  of  every  creature,  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  creation  of  God,  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  God 
of  His  own  will  created,  or  generated,  or  produced  the  Son  before  all  things, 
endued  with  the  Divine  nature,  as  in  the  fulness  of  time.  He  miraculously 
begat  Him  in  His  human  nature,  of  the  virgin  Mary.  The  generation  of  the 
Divine  nature  is  described  by  no  one  with  more  sublimity  and  copiousness 
than  by  the  a{)Ostle  to  the  Hebrews,  1  :  2,  3,  Whom  He  hath  apjminted  heir 
of  all  things  ;  by  Whom,  also,  He  made  the  worlds  ;  Who,  being  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  His  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  His  jterson,  etc.  It  must  be  un¬ 
derstood  tVom  this,  that  God  imparted  to  the  Son  as  much  as  He  j)leased  of 
the  Divine  nature,  nay  of  the  Divine  substance  itself,  care  being  taken  not 
to  confound  the  substance  with  the  whole  essence,  which  would  imply  that 
the  Father  had  given  to  the  Son  what  He  retained,  numerically,  the  same 
Himself;  which  would  be  a  contradiction  of  terms,  instead  of  a  mode  of 
generation.”  —  Id.  j).  85. 

Having  reasoned  in  this  style  through  many  pages,  Milton 
lays  down  the  following  propositions,  to  be  proved  from  the 
scriptures  : 

“  1st.  That  the  name,  attributes,  and  works  of  God  are  attributed,  in  the 
Scriptures,  only  to  one  God,  the  Father,  as  well  by  the  Son  Himself  as  by. 
his  apostles.  2d.  That  whenever  they  are  attributed  to  the  Son,  it  is  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  are  easily  understocKl  to  be  attributable,  in  their 
original,  proper  sense,  to  the  Father  alone  ;  and  that  the  Son  acknowledges 
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Himself  to  possess  whatever  share  of  Deity  is  assigned  to  Him,  by  virtue  of 
the  peculiar  gift  and  kindness  of  the  Father ;  as  the  apostles  also  testify. 
And,  Lastly,  that  the  Son  Himself,  and  His  apostles,  acknowledge  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  their  discourses  and  writings,  that  the  Father  is  greater  than 
the  Son,  in  all  things.”  —  Id.  p.  96. 


Milton  admits  that  the  Son  is  God ;  but  denies  that  He  is 
supreme  God,  or  equal  with  the  Father. 

“  He  ascribes  to  the  Son  as  high  a  share  of  Divinity,”  says  Dr.  Sumner, 
“  as  was  compatible  with  the  denial  of  His  self-existence  and  eternal  gene¬ 
ration.  Had  he  avoided  the  calling  Christ  a  creature,  he  might  have  been 
ranked  with  that  class  of  semi-Arians  who  were  denominated  Hoemoiousians, 
among  whom  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  must  be  reckoned.  On  the  whole,  his 
chapter  on  the  Son  of  God  may  be  considered  as  more  nearly  coincident 
Avith  the  opinions  of  Whitby,  in  his  Last  Thoughts,  than  of  an}'  other  modern 
divine.  Both  acknowledge  Christ  to  be  Verus  Deus,  though  not  Summus 
Deus;  both  admit  His  true  dominion  and  His  Godhead,  though  not  original, 
independent,  and  underived  ;  both  assert  His  right  to  honor  and  worship,  in 
virtue  of  the  Father’s  gift ;  both  deny  His  sameness  of  individual  essence 
with  the  Father;  and  both  maintain  that  He  derives  all  His  excellences  and 
power  from  the  Father,  and  consequently  is  inferior  to  the  Father.” — Id. 
p.  XXIX. 

This  is,  as  must  be  confessed,  according  to  Dr.  Channing, 
“  strong  reasoning  against  the  supreme  Divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ.”  To  it,  however,  bishop  Bull  has  made  the  only  fit¬ 
ting  reply.  “  The  Unitarians,”  he  says,  “  own  Christ  to  be 
God,  but  a  made  God,  such  as  is  a  mere  creature,  such  as 
had  no  existence  before  his  birth  of  the  virgin.  O  great 
GodV'  —  BulVs  Works. 

Milton  closes  the  discussion  of  this  subject  by  declaring 
“  Such  was  the  faith  of  the  saints  respecting  the  Son  of  God ; 
such  is  the  tenor  of  the  celebrated  confession  of  that  faith  ; 
such  is  the  doctrine  which,  alone,  is  taught  in  scripture, 
which  is  acceptable  to  God,  and  has  the  promise  of  eternal 
salvation.  Finally,  this  is  the  faith  proposed  to  us  in  the 
Apostle’s  Creed,  the  most  ancient  and  universally  received 
compendium  of  belief  in  the  possession  of  the  church.” — Id. 
pp.  149,  150. 
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Of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  discussion  of  the  character  and  offices  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  much  shorter  and  less  elaborate  than  that  of  the  Son 
of  God.  Milton’s  opinion  on  this  point  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  passage,  found  at  the  close  of  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  ^he  Holy  Spirit. , 

“  Lest,  however,  we  should  be  altogether  ignorant  who  or  what  the  Holy 
Spirit  is,  although  Scripture  nowhere  teaches  us,  in  express  terms,  it  may 
be  collected  from  the  passages  quoted  above,  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  inasmuch 
as  lie  is  a  minister  of  God,  and  therefore  a  creature,  was  created  or  pro¬ 
duced  of  the  substance  of  God,  not  by  a  natural  necessity,  but  by  the  free 
will  of  the  Agent,  probably  before  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid, 
but  later  than  the  Son,  and  far  inferior  to  Him.” —  Id.  p.  169. 

Christian  Doctrine  denies  that  prayer  is  to  be  offered  to 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Having  quoted  the  apostolic  benediction  : 
“  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  etc.  (2  Cor.  13 : 14), 
which  is  usually  regarded  as  a  prayer  offered  to  the  Spirit 
as  well  as  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  there  follows : 

“  Tills,  however,  is  not  so  much  an  invocation  as  a  benediction ;  in  which 
the  Spirit  is  not  addressed  as  a  person,  but  sought  as  a  gift,  from  Him  who, 
alone,  is  there  called  God,  namely  the  Father,  from  whom  Christ  himself  di¬ 
rects  us  to  seek  the  communication  of  the  Spirit,  Luke  11:13.  If  the  Spirit 
were  ever  to  be  invoked  personally,  it  would  be  then  especially,  when  we 
pray  for  Him;  yet  we  are  commanded  not  to  ask  Him  of  Himself,  but  only 
of  the  Father.  Why  do  we  not  call  upon  the  Spirit  Himself,  if  He  be  God, 
to  give  Himself  to  us  ?  He  who  is  sought  from  the  Father,  and  given  by 
Him,  not  by  Himself,  can  neither  be  God,  nor  an  object  of  invocation.” — Id. 
p.  165. 

Milton  says  nothing  of  the  Trinity;  nor  could  he,  con¬ 
sistently.  Having  denied  the  proper  Divinity  of  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  there  is  no  ground  for  the  Trinity.  In 
the  chapter  on  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God,  he  main¬ 
tains  that  there  is  “  numerically  one  God  and  one  Spirit  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  numerical  unity.”  His  denial  of 
the  Trinity,  while  it  is  thus  indirect,  is  positive  and  clear. 

These  are  the  opinions  that  Milton  holds,  of  the  Father, 
and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  Christian  Doctrine. 
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That  he  held  different  opinions,  and  those  directly  contra¬ 
dictory  to  these,  at  other  times  in  his  life,  is  as  plain  as  that 
his  words  are  the  true  expressions  of  his  thoughts  and  opin¬ 
ions.  He  held  to  both  the  supreme  Divinity  of  the  Son  and 
the  Spirit,  and  the  reality  of  the  Trinity. 


Of  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  The  Works  of 
1641  and  following. 

The  Works  of  1641  are  Milton’s  theologico-controversial 
works.  Here,  if  anywhere,  we  should  expect  he  would  be 
careful  of  his  doctrinal  admissions  and  statements.  He  was 
now  thirty-three  years  of  age.  “  Of  Reformation  in  Eng¬ 
land  ”  was  the  first  of  these  works,  and  the  first  of  Milton’s 
prose  works  that  he  published.  Here  he  maintains  the  Di¬ 
vinity  of  the  Son  by  condemning  the  Arians,  whose  peculi¬ 
arity  it  is,  as  is  well  known,  to  deny  this  doctrine.  But  he 
shall  speak  for  himself.  He  had  just  said  that  willingness 
to  die,  or  martyrdom,  for  a  doctrine,  did  not,  in  all  cases, 
prove  one  a  true  Christian,  nor  prove  the  doctrine  true  for 
which  death  was  suffered.  To  use  his  own  words  : 

“  He  is  not,  therefore,  above  all  possibility  of  erring,  because  he  burns 
for  some  points  of  truth.  Witness  the  Arians  and  Pelagians,  which  were 
stain,  by  the  heathen,  for  Christ’s  sake ;  yet  we  take  both  these  for  no  true 
friends  of  Christ.”  —  Prose  Wbr^,  vol.  ii.  p.  371. 

And  this,  he  says,  as  he  shows  in  another  place  more 
distinctly,  not  because  of  their  life,  but  because  of  their 
doctrine. 

Other  passages  of  this  work  are  more  marked  in  their  con¬ 
demnation  of  Arianism,  and  their  assertion  of  the  true  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Son  of  God,  particularly  that  one  in  which  Mil- 
ton  dwells  at  length  upon  the  character  of  the  early  Chris¬ 
tian  Fathers,  and  notes  their  errors  in  faith  and  practice ;  and 
especially  among  them  those  of  the  emperor  Constantine  — 

“  How  he  slew  his  nephew  Commodus,a  worthy  man,  his  noble  and  eldest 
son  Crispus,  his  wife  Fausta,  besides  numbers  of  his  friends  :  then  his  cruel 
exactions,  his  unsoundness  in  religion,  favoring  the  Arians  that  had  been  con- 
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demned  in  a  council,  of  which  himself  sat  as  it  were  president ;  his  hard 
measure  and  banishment  of  the  faithful  and  invincible  Athanasius ;  his  living 
unbaptized  almost  to  his  dying  day :  these  blurs  are  too  apparent  in  his 
life.  But  since  he  must  needs  be  the  load-star  of  reformation,  as  some  men 
clatter,  it  will  be  good  to  see,  further,  his  knowledge  of  religion,  what  it 
was  ;  as  by  that  we  may  likewise  guess  at  the  sincerity  of  his  times  in 
those  that  were  not  heretical,  it  being  likely  that  he  would  converse  with 
the  famousest  prelates  (for  so  he  had  made  them)  that  were  to  be  found  for 
learning. 

“  Of  his  Arianism  we  heard  ;  and  for  the  rest,  a  pretty  scantling  of  his 
knowledge  may  be  taken  by  his  deferring  to  be  baptized  so  many  years ;  a 
thing  not  usual,  and  repugnant  to  the  tenor  of  Scripture ;  Philip  knowing 
nothing  that  should  hinder  the  eunuch  to  be  baptized  after  profession  of  his 
belief.  Next,  by  the  excessive  devotion,  that  I  may  not  say  superstition, 
both  of  him  and  his  mother  Helena,  to  find  out  the  cross  on  which  Christ 
suffered,  that  had  long  lain  under  the  rubbish  of  old  ruins ;  —  a  thing  which 
the  disciples  and  kindred  of  our  Saviour  might,  with  more  ease  have  done, 
if  they  had  thought  it  a  pious  duty ;  —  some  of  the  nails  whereof  he  put  in¬ 
to  his  helmet,  to  bear  off  blows  in  battle ;  others  he  fastened  among  the  studs 
of  his  bridle,  to  fulfil  (as  he  thought,  or  his  court  bishops  persuaded  him)  the 
prophecy  of  Zechariah :  “  And  it  shall  be,  that  which  is  in  the  bridle  shall 
be  holy  to  the  Lord.”  Part  of  the  cross,  in  which  he  thought  such  virtue  to 
reside  as  would  prove  a  kind  of  palladium,  to  save  the  city  wherever  it  re¬ 
mained,  he  caused  to  be  laid  up  in  a  pillar  of  porphyry  by  his  statue. 
How  he  or  his  teachers  could  trifle  thus,  with  half  an  eye  open  upon  St. 
Paul’s  principles,  I  know  not  how  to  imagine.” 

Having  gone  on,  at  some  length,  adding  to  these  errors  of 
Constantine,  the  passage  concludes ; 

“  Thus  flourished  the  church  with  Constantine’s  wealth,  and  thereafter 
were  the  effects  that  followed :  his  son  Constantins  proved  a  flat  Arian^ 
and  his  nephew  Julian  an  apostate,  and  then  his  race  ended ;  the  church 
that,  before,  by  insensible  degrees,  welked  and  impaired,  now,  with  large 
steps,  went  down  hill  decaying.  .  .  .  Thus  you  see,  sir,  what  Constan¬ 
tine’s  doings  in  the  church  brought  forth,  either  in  his  own  or  in  his  son’s 
reign.”  —  /c?.  pp.  381 — 383. 

Milton  here  puts  down  Constantine’s  Arianism  as  one  of 
his  chief  errors.  Besides  calling  him  unsound  in  religion,  for 
this  very  thing,  he  ranks  it  with  his  ambition,  his  supersti¬ 
tion,  injustice,  and  cruelty.  As  if,  too,  to  show  his  opinion  of 
Athanasius,  the  well-known  and  illustrious  defender  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against  the  Arians,  he  calls  him  the 
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^'‘faithful  and  invincible  Athanasiusf  strongly  approbating 
both  the  man  and  his  doctrine. 

If  anything  more  be  needed  from  this  work,  it  is  found 
near  its  close,  in  a  prayer  addressed,  be  it  noted,  to  the 
Spirit  and  the  Son,  equally  with  the  Father — one  of  the  most 
lofty  and  sublime  prayers  ever  heard  from  human  lips  ;  and 
one,  too,  avowing  the  doctrine  of  Trinity,  in  a  way  that 
every  Trinitarian  receives  it,  as  a  true  expression  of  the 
scripture  doctrine. 

“  Thou,  therefore,  that  fittest  in  light  and  glory  unapproachable.  Parent  of 
angels  and  men  !  Next  Thee  I  implore,  Omnipotent  King,  Redeemer  of  that 
lost  remnant  whose  nature  Thou  didst  assume.  Ineffable  and  Everlasting  Love  ! 
And  Thou,  the  third  subsistence  of  Divine  Inf  nitude,  illumining  Spirit,  the  joy 
and  solace  of  created  things  !  One  Tri-personal  Godhead  !  Look  upon  this 
Thy  poor  and  almost  spent  and  expiring  church.”  —  Id.  p.  417. 

“  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy”  is  the  next  of  Milton’s  works. 
It  was  published  a  little  later  than  “  Of  Reformation  in 
England,”  in  the  same  year  (1641).  This  work  is  equally 
positive  in  condemning  Arianism ;  or  rather,  in  avowing  the 
equality  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  as  a  scripture  doctrine. 
Milton  is  aiming  to  show  the  equality  of  bishops  and  pres¬ 
byters,  in  the  apostolic  church.  He  cites  Tertullian,  who,  as 
it  seems,  had  denied  this  equality. 

“  But,”  he  says,  “  suppose  Tertullian  had  made  an  imparity  whore  none 
was  originally ;  should  he  move  us,  that  goes  about  to  prove  an  imparity 
between  God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son,  as  these  words  import  in 
his  book  against  Praxeas?  —  ‘  The  Father  is  the  whole  sul)stanoe,  but  the 
Son  a  derivation  and  portion  of  the  whole,  as  lie  himself  ])rofesses :  Be¬ 
cause  the  Father  is  greater  than  me.’  Believe  him  now,  for  a  fiiithful 
relator  of  tradition,  whom  you  see  such  an  unfaithful  expounder  of  the 
Scripture.” —  Id.  p.  433. 

In  Christian  Doctrine  Milton  maintains  that  imparity  be¬ 
tween  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  taught  in  scripture ;  here, 
that  it  is  denied,  and  their  equality  plainly  taught ;  so  plainly, 
that  Tertullian  shows  himself  incompetent  to  be  a  faithful 
relator  of  tradition  even,  because  he  does  not  see  it.  Con¬ 
tradiction  cannot  be  more  positive  and  complete. 

“  Animadversions  upon  Remonstrant’s  Defence  ”  follows. 
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This  also  was  published  in  1641.  In  this  work  Milton 
avows  his  belief  in  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son ;  a  doc¬ 
trine  pointedly  denied  in  Christian  Doctrine ;  for  he  thus 
prays  to  the  Son  :  “  O  Thou,  the  iJver-begotten  Light  and 
perfect  Image  of  the  Father !  intercede.”  This  prayer  pro¬ 
ceeds,  throughout,  upon  the  supposition  that  its  author  held 
the  Son  to  be  not  only  verus  Deus,  but  summus  Deus.  Be¬ 
sides  the  passage  already  quoted,  it  contains  the'se  declara¬ 
tions  :  “  Thou  art  a  God.”  “  Thy  nature  is  perfection.”  — 
Ptose  Works,  Vol.  III.  pp.  71,  72.  In  the  same  work,  too, 
the  author  strongly  reprobates  the  Arians  and  Pelagians,  as 
“  infecting  the  people  by  their  hymns  and  forms  of  prayer.” 
—  A/,  p.  57. 

There  is  one  more  work  of  this  year  —  “  The  Eeason  of 
Church  Government,”  etc.  In  this  work,  too,  as  in  “  Of 
Reformation  in  England,”  he  who  had  maintained,  in  Chris¬ 
tian  Doctrine,  that  the  Spirit  is  an  “  inferior  creature,”  and 
“  not  an  object  of  invocation,”  speaks  most  devoutly  of 
prayer  to  the  Eternal  Spirit.  Some  works  he  was  then 
meditating,  he  says,  could  “  not  be  raised  from  the  heat  of 
youth,  or  the  vapors  of  wine,”  .  .  .  <‘  but  by  devout  prayer 
to  that  Eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enrich  with  all  utterance 
and  knowledge.” — Prose  Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  481. 

In  a  note  on  that  passage,  in  Christian  Doctrine,  which 
expressly  states  that  the  Spirit  can  be  neither  God,  nor  an 
object  of  invocation.  Dr.  Sumner  refers  to  the  passage  just 
cited  from  “  The  Reason  of  Church  Government,”  to  show 
that  — 

“  On  this  subject  (the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit)  Milton  is  again  at  variance 
with  himself.”  “  It  should  be  remembered,  however,”  continues  Dr.  S., 
“  that  this  treatise  was  written  as  early  as  1642,  when  Milton  was  not  more 
than  thirty-four.”^ — Prose  Works,  IV.  165. 

To  understand  this  note,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Dr. 
S.  holds  Christian  Doctrine  to  have  been  later  than  “  The  Rea- 


*  “  The  Reason  of  Church  Government,”  etc.,  was  first  published,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  in  1641.  See  Hollis  Catalogue,  with  original  dates  of  the  works 
therein  contained.  Hollis  Memoirs,  Vol.  IL  p.  583. 
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son  of  Church  Government,”  and  the  change  with  Milton  to 
have  been  from  the  holding  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Spirit,  in 
“  The  Reason  of  Church  Government,”  to  the  denial  of  the 
same  in  Christian  Doctrine  ;  whereas,  the  change  was  the 
other  way. 

From  the  passages  now  brought  forward,  and  the  whole 
of  the  works  from  which  they  are  taken,  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  at  this  period,  Milton  shrank  from  all  denial  of  the  es¬ 
sential  and  supreme  Divinity  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  held  the  tri-unity  of  the  Godhead.  Indeed,  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  so  full  and  positive,  that  not  only  Dr.  Sumner,  but 
the  last  editor  of  the  prose  works,  J.  A.  St.  John,  says : 

It  appears  from  this  and  other  passages  (passages  already  brought  for* 
ward  from  Reformation  in  England’),  that  the  author,  in  his  younger  years, 
was  orthodox,  as  it  is  called;  but  he  afterwards  altered  his  sentiments,  as  it 
is  plain  from  his  tract  on  ‘  True  Religion,  Heresy,  Schism,’  etc.,  which  was 
the  last  work  he  published.”  —  Prose  Works,  II.  371. 

To  the  doctrine  of  this  tract  we  shall  attend  in  the  proper 
place. 

“  Eikonoclastes,”  of  1649,  is  in  harmony  with  the  works  of 
1641.  Here  Milton,  according  to  scripture,  represents  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  He  who  dictates  and  inspires  prayer.  Hy¬ 
pocrisy  and  irreverence  in  prayer  are  sins  against  Him  as 
against  God.  He  also  classes  Arianism  with  Pelagianism, 
and  characterizes  them  as  “infectious  heresies.”  —  Prose 
Works,  I.  327,  433. 

Of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  The  Works  of  1659. 

The  works  of  this  year,  to  be  noticed,  are  “  A  Treatise  of 
Civil  Power  in  Ecclesiastical  Causes,”  “  Likeliest  Way  to 
Remove  Hirelings  out  of  the  Church,”  and  “  The  Ready  and 
Easy  Way,”  etc.  All  of  these  works,  especially  in  their 
frequent  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  in  harmony  with 
the  works  of  1641.  See  Prose  Works,  II.  133, 523,  524,  and 
especially  537.  Also,  HI.  5,  23,  25,  27,  36,  39. 

In  “  The  Ready  and  Easy  Way,”  etc.,  Milton  apostrophizes 
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the  Deity,  and  prays  in  a  way  that  certainly  implies  that  he 
then  held  a  plurality  of  coequal  persons  in  the  Godhead. 

“  What  1  have  spoken,”  he  says,  “  is  the  language  of  that  which  is  not 
called  amiss,  ‘The  Good  Old  Cause.’  .  .  .  Thus  much  I  should,  pei> 
haps,  have  said,  though  I  was  sure  I  should  have  spoken  only  to  trees  and 
stones ;  and  had  none  to  cry  to,  but  with  the  prophet :  O  earth,  earth,  earth  ! 
to  tell  the  very  soil  itself,  what  her  perverse  inhabitants  are  deaf  to.  Nay, 
though  what  I  have  spoke  should  happen  (which  Thou  suffer  not,  who  didst 
create  mankind  free !  nor  Thou,  next,  who  didst  redeem  us  from  being  ser¬ 
vants  of  men  !)  to  be  the  last  words  of  our  expiring  liberty.” —  Id.  II.  138. 

Dr.  Sumner,  though  in  the  end  he  finds  Milton  denying 
the  coequality  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  quotes  this  pas¬ 
sage  to  show  that  “  so  late  even  as  the  year  1660,  he  ad¬ 
mitted  their  coequality.”  —  Prose  Works^  IV.  p.  xxx. 
Keightley,  also,  refers  to  this  passage,  for  the  same  purpose. 
Keightlefs  Life  of  Milton^  p.  157,  note.  Several  other  pas¬ 
sages  of  “  The  Ready  and  Easy  Way,”  etc.,  go  even  more 
strongly  to  support  this  opinion.  See  Prose  Works^  II.,  103, 
133,  and  especially  127.^ 

In  “  The  Likeliest  Way,”  etc.  (1659),  there  is  a  passage 
which  Drs.  Sumner  and  Todd  both  understand  as  referring  to 
Christian  Doctrine.  The  passage  seems  to  relate  to  a  work 
then  in  existence.  Milton  is  speaking  of  what  is  necessary 
to  give  a  people  the  knowledge  of  Christianity.  Having 
alluded  to  the  preaching  of  the  word,  he  goes  on  : 

“  To  these  I  might  add  other  helps,  which  we  enjoy  now,  to  make  more 
easy  the  attainment  of  Christian  religion  by  the  meanest :  the  entire  Scrip¬ 
ture  translated  into  English,  with  plenty  of  notes;  dLivd  somewhere  or  other,  I 
trust,  may  be  found  some  wholesome  body  of  divinity,  as  they  call  it,  without 
school-terms  and  metaphysical  notions,  which  have  obscured  rather  than  ex¬ 
plained  our  religion,  and  made  it  seem  difficult  without  cause.”  —  Prose 
Works,  III.  26.  See,  also.  Dr.  Sumner  and  Todd’s  reference  to  this  pas¬ 
sage,  IV.  441. —  Todd’s  Life,  p.  302. 

*  Dr.  Sumner,  Sir  E.  Brydges,  St.  John,  and  Mr.  Keightley  give  1660  as  the 
date  of  “  The  Ready  and  Easy  Way,”  etc.  St.  John  says  it  was  “  first  pub¬ 
lished”  in  this  year.  Hollis  Catalogue  gives  1659.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Mit- 
ford  agree  with  Hollis. 
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Of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.^  in  Paradise 
Lost  and  Paradise  Regained. 

Paradise  Lost  was  begun,  according  to  Philips,  in  1655 ; 
completed  and  published,  in  1666.  In  the  very  beginning  of 
the  great  epic  we  have  a  passage  that  must  have  no  little 
weight  in  helping  us  understand  all  that  comes  after  it. 
Here,  as  is  well  known,  Milton  invokes  that  Eternal  Spirit, 
whose  aid  fourteen  years  before,  when  meditating  upon  his 
immortal  work,  he  had  declared  so  necessary. 

“  And  chiefly  Thou,  O  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure, 

Instruct  me,  for  Thou  know’st.  Thou,  from  the  first, 

Wast  present,  and  with  mighty  wings  outspread, 

Dove-like  sat’st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss. 

And  mad’st  it  pregnant :  what  in  me  is  dark 
Illumine ;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support ; 

That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 
I_may  assert  eternal  Providence 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.” 

Bk.  1.  1.  17—26. 

It  is  not  at  all  doubtful  what  Being  and  Person  the  poet 
addresses.  Milton  himself,  as  if  guarding  against  all  mis¬ 
understanding,  definitely  informs  us.  It  is  He  who,  at  crea¬ 
tion,  “  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.”  Gen.  1 :  2.  He 
also,  who  inspired  Moses  to  write  the  Genesis  of  Creation, 
and  tuned  the  harp  of  David  to  sing,  and  touched  the  lips  of 
prophets  to  speak  of  a  new  creation,  fairer  than  the  first ; 
who  prefers 

“  Above  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure.” 

Poets  indeed  are  w^ont,  at  the  beginning  of  their  effusions, 
without  much  seriousness  or  meaning,  to  court  the  aid  of  the 
muse.  But  the  Spirit  of  God  that  moved  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters  at  creation,  that  inspired  prophets  and  apostles, 
and  sanctifies  the  heart,  was  not  of  the  Nine.  His  is  too 
sacred  a  name,  and  John  Milton  too  devout  and  reverential 
a  person,  to  use  so  hallowed  a  name  in  so  irreverent  a  man¬ 
ner.  It  does  violence  to  his  whole  character  to  suppose  that 
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he  would  here  so  solemnly  invoke  the  illumination  of  the 
Spirit  for  the  mere  purpose  of  ornament ;  and  much  more 
that  he  would  ascribe  to  an  “  empty  dream,”  as  he  calls  the 
muse,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  book  of  Paradise  Lost, 
attributes  and  acts  that  belong  to  God  only. 

Lest  however  there  should  be,  after  all,  any  doubt  whose 
aid  Milton  invokes,  even  after  he  has  designated  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  such  significant  words  and  attributes ;  or,  lest  it 
should  be  forgotten  as  his  great  work  unfolds,  and  any 
should  at  length  come  to  say,  as  some  now  do,  he  only  con¬ 
formed  to  ordinary  poetic  usage,  and  courted  the  presence  of 
some  fabled  heathen  divinity  —  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  book  he  specifies  again,  and  denies  any  such  impu¬ 
tation. 

Milton  does  indeed,  even  here,  begin  : 

“  Descend  from  heaven,  Urania ;  ” 

but,  in  the  lines  following,  he  denies  that  the  Divine  Voice 
he  had  followed  was  thus  rightly  named. 

“  The  meaning,  not  the  name  I  call ;  for  Thou, 

Nor  of  the  muses  Nine,  nor  on  the  top 
Of  old  Olympus  dwell’st;  but  heavenly  born, 

Before  the  hills  appear’d,  or  fountain  flowed, 

Thou  with  hlternal  Wisdom  didst  converse, 

Wisdom  ihy  sister,  and  with  her  didst  play 
In  presence  of  the  Almighty  Father  pleased. 

With  thy  celestial  song.”  —  1.  1 — 12. 

Can  it  be  that  John  Milton,  “  magnum  et  venerabile  no 
men,”  here  ascribes  the  really  Divine  attribute  of  eternity  to 
a  fabled  heathen  goddess,  and  represents  her  whom,  a  little 
further  on,  he  calls  an  “  empty  dream,”  as  a  companion,  fit 
and  coequal  of  the  Almighty  Father  ?  Nay,  nay ;  he  has¬ 
tens,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  forbid  such  an  unjust  impu¬ 
tation. 

“  For  Thou, 

Nor  of  the  muses  Nine,  nor  on  the  top 
Of  old  Olympus  dwell’st,  but  heavenly-born, 

Before  the  hills  appeared,  or  fountain  flow’d. 

Thou  with  Eternal  Wisdom  didst  converse.” 

3* 
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The  poet  in  this  passage,  had  in  mind,  without  doubt,  the 
Divine  description  of  Wisdom  in  Prov.  8 :  22 — 32,  where,  as 
Newton  says,  “  the  phrase  of  Wisdom  always  ‘  rejoicing  be¬ 
fore  God,’  is  ‘playing,’  according  to  the  Vulgate  Latin:  lu- 
dens  coram  eo  omni  tempore.”  And  so  Milton  quotes  it  also 
in  his  Tetrachordon,  written  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  :  “I  was,  saith  the  Eternal  Wisdom,  daily  his  delight, 
playing  always  before  Him.” — Newton  in  Todd^  Vol.  III. 
P-6- 

Milton  felt,  in  his  inmost  soul,  the  awfulness  of  his  subject, 
and  the  greatness  of  his  work.  He  felt  too,  equally,  the 
need  of  illumination  and  aid,  as  he  was  about  to  adventure 
so  high  a  flight ;  and,  with  childlike  confidence  and  meek 
humility,  he  bowed  down  before  the  Spirit  of  all  grace, 
that  Eternal  Spirit  of  whom  he  had  spoken  before,  when 
meditating  this  work,  and  whose  aid  he  had  then  declared 
necessary,  then,  when  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  held  the 
essential  Divinity  of  the  Spirit,  and  His  coequality  with  the 
Father  and  Son.  Then,  as  now,  he  calls  Him  the  “  Illumin¬ 
ing  Spirit.”  This  prayer,  then,  is  incontrovertible  evidence 
that  now,  as  then  —  now,  as  well  as  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before,  John  Milton  shrunk  from  all  denial  of  the  essential 
Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  held  to  an  equality  of  per¬ 
sons  in  the  Godhead.  This  prayer,  note  too,  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  Milton’s  views  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Chris¬ 
tian  Doctrine. 

Paradise  Regained,  published  in  1671,  is  in  harmony  with 
Paradise  Lost.  In  the  beginning  of  this  work,  too,  Milton  in¬ 
vokes  the  Spirit,  not  now  in  any  other  than  His  own  proper 
name  and  person,  the  Spirit  that  led  Jesus  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness. 

“  Against  the  spiritual  foe,  and  broiight’st  Him  thence, 

By  proof  the  undoubted  Son  of  God  ”  — 

the  same  note,  too,  that  was  “  wont  to  inspire  his  prompted 
song.”  This  prayer,  more  than  the  former,  if  possible,  for¬ 
bids  us  to  suppose  that  Milton’s  invocations  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  are  merely  “  exordia  pro  forma.”  In  short,  such  are 
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the  scripture  allusions  he  makes,  and  the  scripture  history 
he  adopts  as  the  basis  of  both  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise 
Regained,  and  even  the  scripture  phrases  and  attributes  he 
ascribes  to  the  One  he  invokes;  for  it  is  evident  that,  at 
the  beginning  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
seventh  book,  as  well  as  here  at  the  beginning  of  Paradise 
Regained,  he  refers  to  Moses,  prophets,  and  evangelists, 
and  applies  to  the  Person  whose  aid  he  implores,  the  very 
phrases  and  agencies  they  attribute  to  the  Spirit  of  God, 
agencies  and  attributes  that  can  be  possessed  only  by  the 
Infinite  Spirit — so  evident  is  this,  we  say,  that  to  suppose 
that  the  poet  meant  to  address  any  other  than  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  to  make  the  venerable  and  severe  Milton  a  profane 
and  contemptuous  trifler,  not  only  with  the  Spirit  of  God, 
but  with  the  word  of  God,  and  even  with  the  understanding 
of  men.  Such  a  supposition  cannot  be,  for  a  moment,  en¬ 
tertained.  Milton’s  invocations  are  devout  supplications  to 
the  “  Third  Subsistence  of  Divine  Infinitude,  the  Illumining 
Spirit,”  for  both  illumination  and  strength  to  — 

“  Assert  eternal  Providence, 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.” 

We  have  now,  as  we  think,  gained  high  vantage  ground, 
from  which  to  ascertain  what  Milton  holds  of  the  Son  of 
God,  in  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained.  If,  as  we 
have  shown,  he  holds  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  truly  divine,  this 
is,  to  say  the  least,  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  he  holds 
the  Son  to  be  so  too ;  for  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
the  person  and  character  of  the  Spirit  are  less  fully  and 
clearly  defined,  even  in  the  word  of  God,  than  those  of  the 
Son.  Milton  himself  notices  this  fact.  (See  Christian  Doc¬ 
trine,  Vol.  IV.  of  Prose  Works,  pp.  151,  169.)  If,  then,  he 
makes  the  Spirit  of  God  truly  divine,  much  more  would  he 
the  Son  of  God. 

Concerning  the  character  Milton  gives  the  Son  of  God,  in 
Paradise  Lost,  space  does  not  allow  long  discussion ;  nor 
does  the  subject  need  it.  In  numerous  passages  of  the  great 
epic,  Milton  ascribes  to  the  Son  of  God  the  names  and  char- 
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acters  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  clothes  him  with  powers 
and  prerogatives  that  none  but  Jehovah  can  possess.  He  calls 
Him  “  God,”  “  Almighty,”  “  Omnipotent,”  and  “  Jehovah,” 
without  any  qualification.  He  ascribes  to  Him  omniscience, 
omnipresence,  existence  from  eternity,  absolute,  indepen¬ 
dent,  or  self  existence.  The  passages  in  which  these  names 
and  attributes  of  the  one  only  God  are  ascribed  to  the  Son 
of  God,  are  so  numerous  that  they  hardly  need  be  referred  to. 
They  are  found  throughout  the  seventh  book,  frequent  in  the 
third  and  eighth,  and  not  unfrequent  in  other  parts  of  the 
sublime  epic.  See  bk.  vii.  1.  243,  261,  339,  589,  590,  602  ; 
bk.  viii.  1.  398,  405—408,  415. 

Besides  these  names  and  attributes,  Milton  makes  the  Son 
Himself  say  to  Adam  : 

“  What  think’st  thou,  then,  of  Me,  and  this  My  state  ? 

Seem  I  to  thee  sufficiently  possess’d 
Of  happiness,  or  not.  Who  am  alone 
From  all  eternity  ?  for  none  I  know 
Second  to  Me,  or  like,  equal  much  less.” 

Adam  replies  : 

“  Supreme  of  things ! 

Thou  in  Thyself  art  perfect,  and  in  Thee 
Is  no  dcficience  found.”  .... 

No  need  that  Thou 
Should’st  propagate,  already  infinite, 

And  through  all  numbers  absolute,  though  One.” 

Bk.  viii.  1.  403—421. 

Numerous  passages,  also,  as  definitely  and  unequivocally 
ascribing  supreme  Divinity  to  the  Son,  are  found  in  the  third 
book.  See  1.  138-143, 168—173,  305— 415. 

That  Milton  follows,  very  closely,  the  word  of  God  in 
speaking  of  the  Son  of  God,  adhering  for  the  most  part  to 
the  very  phrases  and  figures  of  Inspiration,  is  so  plain  and 
patent  that  all  his  critics  have  remarked  it;  nor  does  it 
escape  the  observation  of  the  ordinary  reader.  Like  the 
word  of  God,  he  hesitates  not  to  represent  the  Son  or  the  Fa¬ 
ther  as  existing  in  finite  forms,  forms  that  strike  the  sense. 
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and  acting  in  finite  modes  and  agencies ;  in  deliberating, 
counselling,  and  decreeing ;  as  changing  place  in  space  and 
time  ;  as  affected  with  sentiments  and  emotions  such  as  we 
feel.  Milton  does  this,  seeming  to  be  assured,  all  the  time, 
that  he  does  not  degrade  or  lower  the  Godhead  in  thus  ap¬ 
plying  to  him  words  and  images  that  Inspiration  has  sanc¬ 
tioned.  He  seems  to  feel,  as  he  says,  “  that  the  holy  scrip¬ 
tures  contain  nothing  unsuitable  to  the  Divine  character  and 
dignity  ;  and  that  God  has  not,  in  the  guide  He  has  given 
to  His  creatures,  ascribed  to  Himself  any  attribute  He  would 
not  willingly  have  them  ascribe  to  Him.”  Prose  Works,  IV. 
p.  17. 

While  Milton,  at  one  time,  ascribes  to  the  Son  modes  of 
being  and  action  that  are  finite,  or  at  least  less  than  infinite, 
and  at  another  the  existence,  the  powers,  and  prerogatives  that 
belong  to  Jehovah  only,  does  he  contradict  himself,  or  make 
the  character  of  the  Son  mixed,  and  make  it  impossible  for 
us  to  ascertain  what  he  holds  Him  to  be  ?  By  no  means. 
These  passages  are  to  be  understood,  and  the  character  of  the 
Son  therein  determined,  not  by  restricting  it  to  the  lower, 
but  by  reference  to  the  higher  attributes  in  them.  The  infi¬ 
nite  does  not  exclude  the  finite,  but  consists  with  it,  while 
the  finite  does  exclude  the  infinite.  In  other  words,  the  In¬ 
finite  Being  can  possess  modes  and  act  through  agencies 
that  are  less  than  infinite  —  that  are  finite;  but  no  merely 
finite  being  can  either  possess  really  divine  attributes,  or 
exercise  infinite  prerogatives.  These  are,  like  God’s  nature, 
incommunicable.  The  Creator  may  act  the  creature,  and,  in 
the  mystery  of  godliness,  become  the  creature  ;  but  the  crea¬ 
ture  cannot  become  the  Creator.  Milton’s  ascription  of 
finite  powers  and  agencies  to  the  Son  of  God,  then,  does  not 
prove  that  he  did  not  hold  Him  to  be  infinite,  and  no  more 
than  finite.  His  ascription  of  divine  attributes  and  infinite 
prerogatives  to  Him,  does  prove  that  he  held  Him  to  be 
something  more  than  finite  —  to  be  infinite  —  verus  Deus 
and  summus  Deus. 

Besides  the  characters  given  to  the  Son  and  the  Spirit 
separately,  in  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained,  there 
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are  passages  that  are  best  understood  as  adopting  the  unity 
of  these  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  or  the  Trinity.  Such  is 
that  in  the  seventh  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  where  the  poet 
represents  — 

“  The  King  of  Glory,  in  his  powerful  word 
And  Spirit,  coming  to  create  new  worlds.” — 1.  204-. 

This  seems  another  full  endorsement  of  the  tripersonal  God¬ 
head  “  Of  Reformation  in  England,”  in  1641.  Thus  we  have 
a  continuous  and  unbroken  testimony  that  Milton  held  the  su¬ 
preme  Divinity  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit^  and  the  reality 
of  the  Trinity^  beginning  in  1641  and  then  so  full  and  positive 
as  to  admit  of  no  doubts  and  reaching  down  to  1671,  but  three 
years  before  Milton's  death. 

Of  “  The  Letters  of  State.” 

Additional  strength,  if  it  be  needed,  can  be  given  to  this 
chain  of  testimony  from  Milton’s  Letters  of  State.  These 
cover  a  period  of  ten  years,  from  1649  to  1559.  They  show, 
throughout,  how  strongly  attached  was  their  author  to  the 
“  evangelic  ”  or  “  orthodox  faith,”  for  this  latter  is  the  phrase 
he  most  frequently  uses  in  these  Letters,  especially  when 
addressed  to  those  that  are  known  to  be  the  exponents  of 
this  faith,  or  its  practical  advocates  and  defenders.  In  his 
Letters,  for  example,  to  “  The  States  of  the  United  Prov¬ 
inces,”  in  1655,  concerning  the  efforts  of  the  duke  of  Savoy 
to  persecute  and  destroy  the  Piedmontois,  he  says : 

“  We  make  no  question  but  that  you  have  already  been  informed  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy’s  Edict,  set  forth  against  his  subjects  inhabiting  the  valleys 
at  the  feet  of  the  Alps,  ancient  professors  of  the  orthodox  faith  ;  by  which 
edict  they  are  commanded  to  abandon  their  native  habitations,  stripped  of 
all  their  fortunes,  unless,  within  twenty  days,  they  embrace  the  Roman  faith ; 
and  with  what  cruelty  the  authority  of  this  edict  has  raged  against  a  needy 
and  harmless  people,  many  being  slain  by  the  soldiers ;  the  rest,  plundered 
and  driven  from  their  houses,  together  with  their  wives  and  children,  to 
combat  cold  and  hunger  among  desert  mountains  and  perpetual  snow. 
These  things  with  what  commotion  of  mind  you  heard  related,  what  a  fellow- 
feeling  of  the  calamnities  of  brethren  pierced  your  breasts,  we  readily  coi\- 
jectured  from  the  depth  of  our  own  sorrow,  which  certainly  is  most  heavy 
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and  afflictive.  For,  being  engaged  together  by  the  same  tie  of  religion,  no 
wonder  we  should  be  so  deeply  moved  with  the  same  afflictions  upon  the 
dreadful  and  undeserved  sufferings  of  our  brethren.  Besides,  that  your 
conspicuous  piety  and  charity  towards  the  orthodox,  wherever  overborne 
and  oppressed,  has  been  frequently  experienced  in  the  most  ur^ng  straits 
and  calamities  of  the  churches.  For  my  own  part,  unless  my  thoughts  de¬ 
ceive  me,  there  is  nothing  wherein  1  should  desire  more  willingly  to  be  over¬ 
come,  than  in  good  will  and  charity  toward  brethren  of  the  same  religion, 
afflicted  and  wronged  in  their  quiet  enjoyments ;  as  being  one  that  would 
be  accounted  always  ready  to  prefer  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  churches 
before  my  particular  interests.” 

After  expressing  the  hope  that  what  the  States  of  the 
United  Provinces  had  done,  together  with  what  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  had  done,  would  lead  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  “  restore  his 
subjects  to  their  habitations  and  estates,  and  grant  them 
their  pristine  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,”  he  con¬ 
tinues  : 

“  But  if  he  still  persist  in  the  same  obstinate  resolutions  of  reducing  to  ut¬ 
most  extremity  those  people  {among  whom  our  religion  was  either  dissemi¬ 
nated  by  the  first  doctors  of  the  Gospel,  and  preserved  from  the  defilement  of 
superstition,  or  eUe  restored  to  its  pristine  sincerity,  long  before  other  nations 
obtained  that  felicity^,  and  determines  their  utter  extirpation  and  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  we  are  ready  to  take  such  other  course  and  counsels  with  yourselves, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  our  conformed  friends  and  confederates,  as  may 
be  most  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  just  and  good  men,  upon  the  brink 
of  inevitable  ruin ;  and  to  make  the  duke  himself  sensible  that  we  can  no 
longer  neglect  the  heavy  oppressions  and  calamities  of  our  orthodox  breth¬ 
ren.”  —  Prose  Works,  II.  pp.  253,  254. 

Also  in  Letters  to  the  “  Evangelic  Cantons  and  Cities  of 
Switzerland,”  on  the  same  subject,  after  alluding  to  the 
“  abundant  proof  of  their  singular  love  and  affection  for  the 
orthodox  faith,”  he  says  : 

**  Seeing  then,  by  the  most  strict  communion  of  religion,  that  you,  to¬ 
gether  with  ourselves,  are  all  brethren  alike,  or  rather  one  body  with  these 
unfortunate  people,  ...  we  thought  it  convenient  to  write  to  your  lord- 
ships  concerning  our  brethren.” 

A  little  further  on,  he  calls  these  inhabitants  of  these  Al¬ 
pine  valleys,  “  professing  our  religion,”  “  most  dearly  beloved 
brethren  in  Christ.” 
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Milton  repeats  these  terms,  so  expressive  of  unity  of  faith 
and  love,  in  Letters  to  “  Lewis,  king  of  France,”  “  Frederic 
III.,  king  of  Denmark,  Norway,”  etc.,  adding  often  other  terms, 
such  as  ^'■purity  of faith  f  “  evangelic  faith  f  to  show  his  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  Piedmontois. 

Though  these  Letters  are  written  in  the  “  name  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  and  of  Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,”  yet  the  sentiments  of  John  Milton  are  seen  in 
them  as  plainly  as  are  those  of  Daniel  Webster  in  his  Let¬ 
ter  to  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  Chevalier  Hulseman,  or  in 
any  State  Paper  he  ever  dictated.  Of  these  Letters,  Sym- 
mons  says : 

“  It  may  be  observed  that  the  character  of  their  immediate  author  is  too 
great  to  be  altogether  lost  in  that  of  the  ministerial  organ ;  and  that,  in 
many  of  them  Milton  may  be  traced  in  distinct  though  not  in  discordant  ex¬ 
istence,  from  the  power  for  whom  he  acts.”  —  Symmons's  Life  oj  Milton, 
p.  271. 

It  is,  in  fact,  because  of  the  embodiment  in  the  person,  of 
the  mind  and  will  of  the  State,  and  his  ability  to  express 
them,  that  he  is  chosen  as  its  representative.  What  Lewis 
XIV.  of  France  said  :  “  L’etat,  c’est  moi,”  is  true  of  every 
Secretary  of  State,  and  especially  true  when  he  is  a  Web¬ 
ster  or  a  Milton.  The  mere  fact,  then,  that  John  Milton  was 
the  chosen  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Parliament,  and  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  is  strong  presumptive  proof  that  he  now 
held  the  orthodox  faith.  This,  with  the  spirit  of  his  Letters, 
leaves  little  doubt  on  this  point. 


Dilemma  of  Aubrey,  Wood,  and  of  all  that  hold  with  them 
concerning  the  Christian  Doctrine. 

The  works  now  noticed,  it  must  be  remembered,  cover  a 
period  of  thirty  years  —  from  1641  to  1671.  They  appeared 
not  all  at,  or  near,  the  beginning  or  close  of  this  period,  but 
successively  throughout  its  whole  length.  Only  a  few  years 
came  between  any  two  ;  so  that  their  testimony  is  continu¬ 
ous  and  unbroken.  That  Milton’s  views  of  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  other  doctrines  of  revealed  re- 
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ligion  that  might  be  named,  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
period,  are  directly  contradictory  to  those  he  advocates  in 
Christian  Doctrine,  is  as  plain  as  that  his  words  are  the  true 
expression  of  his  views.  This,  then,  is  the  dilemma  into 
which  all  fall  who  hold,  with  Aubrey  and  Wood,  that  Mil- 
ton  composed  Paradise  Lost  and  Christian  Doctrine  at  or 
near  the  same  time ;  or,  in  fact,  that  he  composed  Christian 
Doctrine  at  any  time  between  1641  and  1671 ;  they  make 
him  both  hold  and  advocate  contradictory  opinions  concern¬ 
ing  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the  same  time.  Or  if 
any  hold  that  Christian  Doctrine  was  later  than  Paradise 
Regained  (1671),  as  some  may,  who  say  it  was  Milton’s 
latest,  or  among  his  latest  works,  for  they  dare  not  be  very 
definite  on  this  point,  then  they  maintain  that  the  severely 
logical,  profound,  and  mature  Milton  changed  his  opinions 
on  these  fundamental  doctrines  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  of  his  life ;  that,  just  as  this  great  and  good  man  was 
stepping  into  the  grave,  he  denied  the  Son  of  God,  in  whom 
he  had,  all  along,  so  heartily  trusted,  and  the  Spirit  of  God, 
to  whom  he  had  so  earnestly  and  reverently  prayed. 

A  change  in  Milton’s  views  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  other  kindred  doctrines,  is  too  evident  to  be  dis¬ 
puted.  When,  setting  all  historical  evidence  aside,  is  it 
most  likely  this  change  took  place  ?  In  his  youth,  or  man¬ 
hood  and  old  age  ?  after  1671,  or  before  1641  ?  when  his 
knowledge  had  grown,  and  his  mind  and  strength  matured, 
and  he  had  had  time  to  search  into  these  transcendently 
great  subjects,  or  when  he  first  began  to  think  and  inquire 
concerning  them  ? 


“  Of  True  Religion^  Heresy,  Schism,  Toleration,  etc.'' 

That  Milton  did  not  waver,  much  less  change  and  deny 
himself,  on  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Re¬ 
ligion,  as  his  knowledge  increased,  and  his  mind  enlarged 
and  matured ;  that  he  continued  to  hold,  as  long  as  life 
lasted,  the  opinions  respecting  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  found  in  “  Of  Reformation  in  England,  “  Prelatical 
VoL.  XVH.  No.  65.  4 
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Episcopacy,”  “  Animadversions,”  “  Reasons  of  Church  Gov¬ 
ernment,”  “  Treatise  on  Civil  Power  in  Ecclesiastical 
Causes,”  “  Ready  and  Easy  Way,”  “  State  Letters,”  “Para¬ 
dise  Lost,”  and  “  Paradise  Regained,”  we  have  not  only 
these  strong  presumptive  arguments,  but  more  positive 
proof. 

In  1673,  the  year  before  his  decease,  he  published  the  trea¬ 
tise  “  Of  True  Religion,  Heresy,  Schism,  Toleration.”  This, 
as  all  acknowledge,  is  the  last  work  published  by  John  Mil- 
ton.  He  wrote  it,  during  the  last  year  of  his  life,  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  purpose,  viz.  to  define  what  is  true  religion,  what  is 
heresy  and  schism,  and  who  are  to  be  tolerated.  Here  then, 
if  anywhere,  we  expect  to  find  the  real  opinions  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  John  Milton.  Here  he  defines  : 

“  True  religion  is  the  true  worship  and  service  of  God,  learned  and  be¬ 
lieved  from  the  word  of  God  only.”  “  No  man  or  angel  can  know  how  God 
should  be  worshipped  and  served,  unless  God  reveal  it ;  He  hath  revealed 
it  and  taught  it  us,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  inspired  ministers,  and  in  the 
Gospel  by  his  Son  and  his  Apostles.” — Vol.  H.  p.  509. 


In  ascertaining  the  sense  of  scripture,  and  learning  how 
it  directs  God  to  be  worshipped,  he  advocates  the  use  of  : 

“  All  diligence  and  sincerity  of  heart,  by  reading,  by  learning,  by  study, 
by  prayer  for  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  —  Id.  p.  511. 

Twice  or  thrice  he  thus  speaks  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
advocates  prayer  to  Him  who,  in  Christian  Doctrine,  he 
maintains  is  nothing  more  than  an  inferior  creature,  and  not 
worthy  to  be  prayed  to. 

Again,  in  this  treatise  Milton  classes  Anabaptists,  Arians, 
Arminians,  and  Socinians  together  as  errorists,  and  schis¬ 
matics  ;  but  pleads  for  their  toleration  because  they  profess 
to  prove  their  errors  by  the  word  of  God.  He  maintains 
they  should  be  confuted  and  confounded,  not  silenced. 
Their  errors  should  be  shown  by  an  appeal  to  the  word  of 
God,  whose  authority  they  profess  to  reverence,  rather  than 
by  denying  them  existence,  and  by  persecution.  (Id.  p.  517, 
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518.)  Or,  to  use  his  own  words  in  “  Areopagitica,”  “  Their 
confuting  is  the  best  and  surest  suppressing.” 

Finally,  in  this  treatise  Milton  declares  of  the  Trinity  in 
scripture,  “it  is  a  plain  doctrine.”  This  passage  has,  indeed, 
been  called  ambiguous,  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr. 
Sumner,  and  quoted  by  him  to  prove  exactly  the  opposite  of 
what  it  does  really  prove.  Dr.  S.  quotes  it  to  prove  that 
Milton,  in  this  his  last  work,  rejects  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin¬ 
ity  as  unscriptural.  (Prose  Works,  IV.  p.xxxi.)  Mitford,  also, 
quotes  a  part  of  the  passage,  for  the  same  purpose.  (Mit- 
ford’s  Life  of  Milton,  p.  xcix.)  We  will,  therefore,  give  the 
passage,  in  its  connection,  that  each  may  judge  for  himself. 

Milton,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  pleading  for  toleration 
of  all  errorists  who  profess  to  take  the  word  of  God  as  the 
rule  of  faith  and  doctrine. 

“  It  is  a  human  frailty,”  he  says,  “  to  err,  and  no  man  is  infallible  here  on 
earth.  But  so  long  as  all  these  profess  to  set  the  word  of  God  only  before 
them,  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  obedience ;  and  use  all  diligence  and  sincerity 
of  heart,  by  reading,  by  learning,  by  study,  by  prayer  for  illumination  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  understand  the  rule  and  obey  it,  they  have  done  what  man 
can  do;  God,  assuredly,  will  pardon  them,  as  He  did  the  friends  of  Job  — 
good  and  pious  men,  though  much  mistaken,  as  there  it  appears,  on  some 
points  of  doctrine.  But  some  will  say,  With  Christians  it  is  otherwise,  whom 
God  hath  promised,  by  his  S|)irit,  to  teach  all  things.  True  ;  all  things 
absolutely  necessary  to  salvation  ;  but  the  hottest  disputes  among  Protes¬ 
tants,  calmly  and  charitably  inquired  into,  will  be  found  less  than  such: 
The  Lutheran  holds  consubstantiation  —  an  error  indeed,  but  not  mortal.” 

Notice  that  Milton  here,  and  in  several  sentences  follow¬ 
ing,  gives  his  opinion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  sects  he  calls 
over,  as  he  says  of  consubstantiation,  the  doctrine  of  the  Lu¬ 
therans  :  “  an  error  indeed,  but  not  mortal.” 

“  The  Calvinist,”  he  continues,  “  is  taxed  with  predestination,  and  to 
make  God  the  author  of  sin ;  not  with  any  dishonorable  thought  of  God,  but 
it  m  ty  be  over-zealously  asserting  His  absolute  power,  not  without  plea  of 
Scripture.  The  Anabaptist  is  accused  of  denying  infants  their  right  to  bap¬ 
tism  ;  again,  they  say.  They  deny  nothing  but  what  the  Scripture  denies 
them.  The  Arian  atnl  Socinian  are  charged  to  dispute  against  the  Trinity. 
Tliey  affirm  to  believe  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  the  Apostolic  Creed ;  as  for  terms  of  trinity,  triniunity,  coessential¬ 
ity,  tripersonality,  and  the  like,  they  reject  them  as  scholastic  notions,  not  to 
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be  found  in  Scripture,  which,  by  a  general  Protestant  maxim,  is  plain  and 
perspicuous  abutidantly  to  explain  its  own  meaning  in  the  properest  words 
belonging  to  so  high  a  matter,  and  so  necessary  to  be  known ;  a  mystery  in¬ 
deed,  in  their  sophistic  subtleties,  but  in  Scripture  a  plain  doctiine.” 

What  is  it,  now,  that  is  a  mystery  in  their  sophistic  sub- 
tilties,  but  in  Scripture  a  plain  doctrine  ?  Plainly,  not  “  scho¬ 
lastic  notions,”  as  Dr.  Sumner  asserts ;  but  that  to  which 
these  scholastic  notions  and  terms  relate,  and  try  to  describe 
— the  Trinity.  But  this  interpretation  will  be  made  plainer, 
if  we  read  on. 

“  Their  other  opinions,”  he  continues,  “  are  of  less  moment.  They  dis¬ 
pute  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  or  rather  the  word  ‘  satisfaction,’  as  not 
Scriptural ;  but  they  acknowledge  Him  both  God  and  their  Saviour.  The 
Arminian,  lastly,  is  condemned  for  setting  up  free  will  against  free  grace ; 
but  that  imputation  he  disclaims,  in  all  his  writings,  and  grounds  himself 
largely  upon  Scripture  only.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  authors  or  late 
revivers  of  all  these  sects  and  opinions  were  learned,  worthy,  zealous,  and 
religious  men,  as  it  appears  by  their  lives  written,  and  the  same  of  their 
many  eminent  and  learned  followers,  perfect  and  powerful  in  the  Sculp¬ 
tures,  holy  and  unblamable  in  their  lives;  and  it  cannot  be  imagined  that 
God  would  desert  such  painful  and  zealous  laborers  in  Ills  church,  and 
eftentimes  great  sufferers  for  their  conscience,  to  damnable  errors  and  a  rep¬ 
robate  sense,  who  had  so  often  implored  the  assistance  of  His  Spirit ;  but 
rather,  having  made  no  man  infallible,  that  He  hath  pardoned  their  errors, 
and  accepts  their  pious  endeavors,  sincerely  searching  all  things  according 
to  the  rule  of  Scripture,  with  such  guidance  and  direction  as  they  can  ob¬ 
tain  of  God  by  prayer.  What  Protestant,  then,  who  himself  maintains  the 
same  principles,  and  disavows  all  implicit  faith,  would  persecute,  and  not 
rather  charitably  tolerate,  such  men  as  these,  unless  he  mean  to  abjure  the 
principles  of  his  own  religion  ?  If  it  be  asked,  How  far  they  should  be  tole¬ 
rated  ?  I  answer :  Doubtless  equally,  as  being  all  Protestants ;  that  is,  on  all 
occasions  to  give  account  of  their  faith,  either  by  arguing,  preaching  in  their 
several  assemblies,  public  writing,  and  the  freedom  of  printing.” — Id.  p.  511. 

Further  quotation  or  commentary  is  needless.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Sumner,  if  the  passage  is  taken 
in  its  connection  and  scope,  there  is  no  ambiguity.  It  admits 
of  no  other  interpretation  than  that  we  have  given.  Milton 
does  mean,  in  this  his  last  work,  to  represent  the  Arian  and 
Socinian  as  sects  and  errorists,  and  the  doctrine  which  they 
deny  as  a  plain  scriptural  doctrine.  He  pleads,  indeed,  for 
the  toleration  of  Arians  and  Socinians,  notwithstanding  their 
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errors,  for  he  would  give  error  even  a  “  fair  field,”  nothing 
doubting  that,  in  the  end,  truth  will  be  victorious,  though 
“all  the  winds  of  false  doctrine  be  let  loose  upon  her.” 

If  any  doubt  yet  remain  concerning  Milton’s  intention  to 
represent  Arians  and  Socinians  as  errorists,  and  to  avow  his 
faith  in  the  peculiar  doctrine  they  deny  —  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  it  must  be  all  taken  away  by  another  passage,  near 
the  close  of  this,  his  last  treatise.  The  passage  has  already 
been  cited  ;  but  truth  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  un¬ 
der  discussion,  justify  us  in  bringing  it  forward  again. 
Having  quoted  1  Thess.  5  : 21,  “  Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good,”  he  inquires  : 

“  How  shall  we  prove  all  things,  which  includes  all  opinions,  at  least, 
founded  on  Scripture,  unless  Ave  not  only  tolerate  them,  but  patiently  hear 
them,  and  seriously  read  them  ?  If  he  who  thinks  himself  in  the  truth  pro- 
fessiis  to  have  learnt  it,  not  by  implicit  faith,  but  by  attentive  study  of  the 
Scriptures  and  full  persuasion  of  heart ;  with  what  equity  can  he  refuse  to 
hear  or  read  him  who  demonstrates  to  have  gained  his  knowledge  by  the 
same  wAy  ?  Is  it  a  fair  course,  to  assert  truth  by  arrogating  to  himself  .the 
only  freedom  of  speech,  and  stopping  the  mouths  of  others  equally  gifted  ? 
This  is  the  direct  way  to  bring  in  that  papistical  faith,  which  we  all  dis¬ 
claim.  They,  i.  e.  those  who  refuse  toleration,  pretend  it  would  unsettle 
the  Aveaker  sort;  the  same  groundless  fear  is  pretended  by  the  Romish 
clergy.  At  least,  then,  let  them  have  leave  to  Avrite  in  Latin,  which  the 
common  people  understand  not;  that  Avhat  they  hold  may  be  discussed 
among  the  learned  onb'.  We  suffer  the  idolatrous  books  of  papists  Avithout 
this  fear,  to  be  sold  and  read  as  common  as  our  own ;  Avhy  not  much  rather 
of  Anabaptists,  Arians,  Arminians,  and  Socinians  ?  There  is  no  learned 
man  but  Avill  confess  he  hath  much  profited  by  reading  controversies.  .  .  . 
If  then  it  be  profitable  for  him  to  read,  why  should  it  not  at  least  be  tolera¬ 
ble  and  free  for  his  adversary  to  Avrite  ?  In  logic  they  teach  that  contra¬ 
ries  laid  together  more  evidently  appear:  it  follows,  then,  that  all  contro¬ 
versy  being  permitted,  falsehood  will  appear  more  false,  and  truth  more  true.” 
—  Id.  p.  517. 

The  argument  here,  is  plainly  this  :  we  suffer  papists  to 
write  and  publish.  Now  if  we  suffer  those  that  hold  the 
greatest  error,  the  Papist,  why  not  those  that  hold  an  error, 
indeed,  but  one  less  destructive,  the  Arian  and  Socinian  ? 
Besides,  to  place  their  falsehood  or  error  beside  the  truth, 
will  make  their  falsehood  appear  more  false,  and  the  truth 
more  clear. 
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Thus  the  evidence  is  full  and  positive  that  Milton,  in  this 
his  last  work,  abjures  and  condemns  sects  and  doctrines 
that  he  advocates  in  Christian  Doctrine,  and  died  in  what 
he  so  often,  in  his  Letters  of  State,  calls  “  the  ancient,” 
“  the  orthodox,”  the  “  evangelic  faith,”  viz.  that  The  Father, 
The  Son,  and  The  Holy  Spirit,  are  really  Divine  and  co¬ 
equal  persons,  constituting  “  one  Tri-Personal  Godhead.” 

Thus  it  is  that  John  Milton,  “  the  man  to  whom  God  com¬ 
municated  such  measures  of  light  and  mental  energy,  that 
his  name  springs  up  spontaneously,  when  we  think  or  would 
speak  of  the  greatness  of  our  nature ;  thus  he  shows  us  “  in 
what  conclusions  he  rested  on  that  subject,  .which  above  all 
others  presses  upon  men  of  thought  and  sensibility,”  rested, 
“  after  a  life  of  extensive  and  profound  research,  of  mag¬ 
nanimous  efforts  for  freedom  and  his  country,  and  of  com¬ 
munion  with  the  most  gifted  minds  of  his  own  and  former 
times.”  “  His  theological  opinions  vv^ere  the  fruits  of  pa¬ 
tient,  profound,  reverent  study  of  the  scriptures.  He  came 
to  them  with  a  ‘  mind  not  narrowed  by  a  technical,  profes¬ 
sional  education,  but  accustomed  to  broad  views,  to  the 
widest  range  of  thought.’  ”  “  He  was  shackled  by  no  party 

connections.  He  was  warped  by  no  clerical  ambition,  and 
subdued  by  no  clerical  timidity.”  He  came  to  his  conclu¬ 
sions  respecting  the  Son  of  God,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Trin¬ 
ity,  “  in  the  fulness  of  his  strength,  with  free  mind,  open  to 
truth,  and  with  unstained  purity  of  life.”  He  came  to  them 
from  the  very  force  of  conviction,  and  in  direct  opposition  to 
what  he  once  held  and  taught ;  conviction  wrought  by  “  pa¬ 
tient,  reverent,  and  profound  study  of  the  word  of  God.” 
“  And  what  did  this  great  and  good  man,  whose  intellectual 
energy  and  love  of  truth  has  made  him  a  chief  benefactor  of 
the  human  mind?  what,  we  ask,  did  he  discover  in  the 
Scriptures?  A  triple  Divinity  ?  No.”  But  that  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  “  One  Tri-Personal 
Godheadf  and  that  this  doctrine  of  the  “  Trinity  is,  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  a  plain  doctrine.”  i 


1  It  is  due  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Channing,  to  transcribe  the  remark 
with  which  he  closes  his  exultation  over  the  discovery  he  supposed  had  been 
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ARTICLE  II. 

CHURCH  THEOLOGY  AND  FREE  INQUIRY  IN  THE  TWELFTH 

CENTURY. 

BY  REV.  SETH  8WEETSER,  D.  D.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

It  is  often  the  fact  that  the  qualities  which  mark  a  par¬ 
ticular  period  in  history  are  seen  vividly  portrayed  in  the 
lives  of  prominent  individuals.  The  complexion  of  an  age  is 
the  result  of  great  moral  causes,  which  are  working  widely 
and  effectively  upon  the  public  mind.  A  revolutionary 
idea  reaches  its  dominant  energy  by  slow  accretions  and  by 
a  gradual  widening  of  the  sphere  of  its  influence.  It  agi¬ 
tates  many  minds.  Some  men  of  congenial  temperament  it 
awakens  ;  it  sets  them  in  motion.  At  first  they  are  only  sub¬ 
jects  of  a  general  movement.  They  identify  themselves 
with  it,  they  go  before  it,  become  leaders ;  and  while  they 
themselves  are  formed  by  the  age,  they  assume  the  direction 
and,  through  the  moral  and  intellectual  force  which  circum¬ 
stances  have  imperatively  demanded,  give  the  direction  to 
the  movement  upon  which  they  were  thrown,  and  shape  it 
after  their  own  pleasure.  Cromwell  did  not  originate  the 
historic  epoch  of  which  he  was  the  life.  He  was  called  up 
by  the  political  convulsions  which  shook  Great  Britain ;  the 
spirit  of  the  times  gave  the  direction  to  his  imperious  will, 
till  that  will  seized  the  reins,  and  the  whole  train  of  events 
followed  his  resistless  dictation.  This  representation  of  an 
era  in  a  man,  this  impression  of  a  man  upon  his  age,  so  that 
the  times  produce  the  individual,  and  the  individual  moulds 
the  times,  is  a  fact  observable  in  all  marked  periods. 

made  respecting  John  Milton.  “  Our  principal  object  in  these  remarks,”  he 
says,  “  has  been  to  show,  that  as  far  as  great  names  are  arguments,  the  cause 
of  Anti-trinitarianism,  or  of  God’s  proper  unity,  is  supported  by  the  strongest. 
But  we  owe  it  to  truth  to  say,  that  we  put  little  trust  in  these  fashionable  proofs. 
Tlie  cliief  use  of  great  names  in  religious  controversy  is,  to  balance  and  neutral¬ 
ize  one  another,  that  the  unawed  and  unfettered  mind  may  think  and  judge  with 
a  due  self-reverence,  and  witli  a  solemn  sense  of  accountableness  to  God  alone.” 
— Channings  IForls,  Vol,  I.  p.  477. 
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It  has  been  often  asserted  that  Abelard  and  Bernard  were 
the  representatives  of  two  great  conflicting  movements  of  the 
days  in  which  they  lived.  This  is  undoubtedly  true ;  while 
it  is  also  true  that  neither  of  them  were  in  such  a  sense  mas¬ 
ter  spirits  as  to  accomplish  and  settle,  for  their  own  age,  a 
character  which  was  distinctively  their  work.  Society  did 
not,  in  their  lives,  reach  a  crisis.  There  is  no  historic  epoch 
of  which  either  of  them  were  artificers.  Things  were  in  a 
transition  state.  Intense  agitations,  bold  innovations,  rebel¬ 
lion  against  authority,  were  dominant  on  one  side  ;  and,  on 
the  other,  aspirations  and  advances,  a  determined  and  irre¬ 
sistible  progress  towards  an  ascendency  which  had  been  the 
ambition  of  a  previous  age,  and  was  the  triumph  of  the  next. 
Abelard  was  the  champion  of  freedom  ;  Bernard,  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  authority.  Neither  of  them  originated  the  move¬ 
ments  with  which  they  were  identified  ;  neither  of  them 
lived  to  see  the  full  development  of  the  ideas  and  doctrines 
which  they  advocated. 

After  the  fall  of  the  old  Roman  empire,  there  was  no  con¬ 
centration  of  power  like  it.  It  was  a  mighty  shadow  in  the 
past,  the  magnificent  embodiment  of  regal  supremacy,  the 
summit  of  a  dominion  upon  which  the  eager  eyes  of  the  am¬ 
bitious  potentates  were  fixed  as  the  model  of  a  kingdom 
which  would  satisfy  their  aspirations.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  only  approach  made,  by  a  temporal  sovereign,  to  a  cen¬ 
tralization  of  power  similar  to  that  of  Rome  under  the  Cae¬ 
sars,  was  the  brief  empire  of  Charlemagne.  With  a  com¬ 
prehensiveness  of  view  rarely  surpassed,  with  an  executive 
energy  almost  ubiquitous  he  combined,  under  a  vigorous 
rule,  the  distant  and  the  near,  established  laws,  promoted 
education,  refined  barbarism,  advanced  civilization  and  jus¬ 
tice,  and  left  a  great  k:  gdom,  to  be  dismembered  with  such 
suddenness,  that  one  almost  feels  that  the  life  of  the  empire 
was  in  him,  and  its  dissolution  necessarily  involved  in  his 
death.  The  two  competitors  for  the  sway  of  universal  power 
were  the  church  (through  the  pontiffs)  and  the  German  empire. 
The  emperors  claimed  their  right  to  crown  the  pope.  The 
popes  claimed  the  supremacy  over  the  emperors.  For  cen- 
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turies  the  great  collisions  in  Europe  involved  this  contested 
point. 

Just  before  the  birth  of  Bernard,  a  man  had  died  whose 
extraordinary  powers  and  zeal  had  given  vigor  and  success 
to  the  orthodox  church  movement.  This  man  was  the  monk 
Hildebrand,  afterwards  Gregory  VII.  He  was  identified 
with  the  struggle  of  the  church  to  rise  to  an  independence 
of  the  secular  power.  Laxity  of  discipline,  corruption  of 
morals,  the  wide  disparity  between  the  type  of  the  church  in 
the  scriptures  and  the  existing  church,  had  excited  a  strong 
desire  for  reformation.  The  more  thoughtful  among  the 
clergy,  and  all  who  were  inspired  with  just  views  of  the 
Christian  life,  were  aroused  to  seek  a  reformation.  The 
line  of  their  effort  was  in  the  direction  of  ecclesiasticisrn,  the 
elevation  of  the  spiritual  power  of  the  church,  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  a  more  rigid  discipline,  the  exaltation  of  the  papacy 
to  a  supremacy  over  the  secular  power.  This  was  the  pecu¬ 
liar  and  characteristic  church  movement  of  the  age,  begin¬ 
ning  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  and  advanc¬ 
ing,  with  decisive  steps,  till  it  reached  its  highest  point, 
near  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  this  advance  of 
the  papacy  which  Bernard  promoted  with  all  the  zeal,  fervor, 
and  sanctity  of  his  energetic  mind.  He  was  the  real  pope  of 
his  active  years,  reproducing  the  spirit  of  Hildebrand,  and 
working  out,  with  a  temper  hardly  less  firm,  and  with  a 
genius  hardly  less  versatile  and  comprehensive,  the  same 
dominant  idea. 

The  antagonism  of  new  and  revolutionary  ideas  was  less 
formidable  during  the  life  of  Hildebrand  than  of  Bernard. 
Abelard  was  only  six  years  old  when  Gregory  died,  in  1085. 
He  was  more  singularly  individual  and  self-moved  than  was 
Bernard.  The  rebellion  against  authority,  into  which  he 
threw  himself,  was  unorganized.  It  had  broken  out  fitfully 
It  had  combined  itself  with  other  agitations,  and  was,  there¬ 
fore,  not  a  well-defined  and  consolidated  movement.  It  was 
rather  one  of  the  unavoidable  but  impulsive  reactions  which, 
even  in  days  of  the  deepest  mental  subjection,  will  show 
themselves :  the  indications  of  the  native  freedom  which  is 
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an  inextinguishable  element  of  vigorous  thought.  The  ex¬ 
clusion  of  reason  from  the  domain  of  religious  truth  is  the 
ultimate  despotism  of  authority.  The  harmonious  teach¬ 
ings  of  reason  and  faith  lead  to  the  highest  attainments  in 
divine  knowledge.  The  powerful  mind  of  Augustine  had 
seized  the  scriptural  notion  of  the  dependence  of  intellect 
upon  faith,  without  discarding  the  offices  of  reason  in  the  de¬ 
fence  and  elucidation  of  the  subject  matter  of  belief.  Pre¬ 
ceding  Abelard  and  contemporary  with  him  till  his  thirtieth 
year,  lived  the  celebrated  Anselm  of  Canterbury.  The 
beauty  of  his  saintly  life,  and  the  splendors  of  his  intellect, 
are  not  altogether  obscured  by  the  darkness  of  the  days  in 
which  he  flourished,  or  the  clouds  of  error  which  then  floated 
in  the  horizon  of  thought.  With  a  clearness  at  that  time 
unusual,  he  imbibed  the  comprehensive  sentiment  of  Chris¬ 
tian  love  as  the  basis  and  pervading  spirit  of  the  Christian 
life.  He  was  a  churchman  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  word 
in  his  age;  but,  through  the  formal  in  his  religion, there  ever 
breathed  a  tone  of  piety  caught  only  by  listening  to  the  in¬ 
spired  voices  which  speak  to  all  times  in  the  word.  He  was 
a  theologian,  indulging  a  profoundly  speculative  turn  of 
mind,  and  bringing  the  acuteness  of  dialectic  skill  to  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  sublimest  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system.  The 
sharpness  of  his  logic  leftunimpairedthe  simplicityof  his  faith 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  affections.  The  grandeur  of  his  intellect 
was  in  harmony  with  the  simplicity  of  his  love.  His  meditative 
life  partook  of  the  sublimity  of  the  scenes  amongst  which  he 
was  born.  “  Brought  up  among  the  mountains,”  says  an 
accomplished  historian,  “  he  fancied  that  heaven  was  above 
their  peaks,  and  that  there  God  sat  enthroned,  surrounded 
by  his  court  of  state.”  That  such  a  man  as  Anselm  should 
have  received  truth  in  the  formal  dogmas  which  tradition 
transmitted,  is  less  remarkable  than  that  any  man  should 
have  imbibed  so  much  of  the  genuine  temper  and  life  of  the 
gospel,  while  involved  in  the  dry  husk  of  conventional  sym¬ 
bols  and  restricted  by  the  jejune  ceremonials  of  a  rigid  ex¬ 
ternal  discipline.  Notwithstanding  his  adoption  of  the  Hil- 
debrandian  principles  of  ecclesiasticism,  and  the  full  convic- 
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tion  with  which  he  defended  the  Augustinian  apothegm : 
“  fides  precedit  intellectum,”  he  was  nevertheless  properly  a 
forerunner  of  Abelard  in  the  application  of  a  keen  logic  to 
the  analysis  and  defence  of  truth.  He  was  speculative,  dia¬ 
lectic,  and  profound,  as  well  as  meditative,  childlike,  and 
emotional.  He  combined,  in  his  life  and  writings,  the  wor¬ 
thy  elements,  which  were  separated  in  Bernard  and  Abelard, 
without  running  into  the  bigoted  though  enthusiastic  fer¬ 
vors  of  the  one,  or  the  restless  and  Quixotic  extravagance  of 
the  other.  He  united,  as  far  perhaps  as  was  possible  at  that 
period,  a  scientific  theology  with  a  devout  Christianity. 

These  preliminary  remarks  will  serve  to  introduce  us, 
more  understandingly,  into  the  era  in  which,  principally  un¬ 
der  the  lead  of  the  two  men  who  have  been  called  its  repre¬ 
sentatives,  the  conflicting  elements  of  thought  came  out  in 
bold  and  relentless  antagonism. 

Bernard  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  knight  of  Fontaigne 
in  Burgundy.  He  was  born  in  1091.  His  mother  conse¬ 
crated  him,  with  his  five  brothers  and  a  sister,  to  God,  in 
their  earliest  infancy.  Her  devout  piety  gave  the  direction 
to  his  life.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  became  a  monk  in 
connection  with  the  monastery  at  Citeaux,  and  after  three 
years  residence  there,  he  was  made  abbot  of  a  new  monas¬ 
tery  of  the  Cistertians,  at  Clara  vallis  or  Clairvaux.  It  was 
in  connection  with  this  fraternity  that  his  religious  character 
was  developed,  and  those  displays  of  intellectual  and  spirit¬ 
ual  energy  were  made  which  gave  him  an  influence  so  un¬ 
bounded  and  a  reputation  so  enduring. 

To  the  life  and  labors  of  a  monk  he  was  devoted  with  all 
his  heart.  One  hardly  knows  whether  most  to  admire  his 
persuasive  sincerity,  or  to  be  amazed  at  his  intense  zeal. 
He  subjected  himself  to  the  most  exhausting  discipline,  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  prayer  and  study  with  unsubdued  eagerness, 
and  submitted,  with  uncomplaining  diligence  to  a  useless 
round  of  menial  services,  till  he  was  reduced  to  a  skeleton. 
Bernard’s  extraordinary  power  lay,  not  in  a  single  endow¬ 
ment,  but  in  a  combination  of  qualities,  which  though  often 
possessed  singly  in  as  great  strength,  are  rarely  seen  united 
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so  auspiciously  as  in  him.  There  have  been  ascetics  who 
have  practised  the  severities  of  a  torturing  humiliation  as 
unsparingly  as  he  did ;  but  they  had  not  the  discernment 
which  he  had  to  distinguish  true  humility  from  the  pride 
which  wore  its  semblance.  Others  have  been  emaciated  as 
he  was  by  a  pious  abstinence,  but  few  have  been  recalled  to 
the  use  of  food  for  the  sake  of  an  active  benevolence.  He 
united,  as  few  of  the  monkish  order  ever  did,  a  fervid  love  of 
the  church  and  a  burning  zeal  for  the  pope,  with  a  genuine 
love  of  the  souls  of  men,  and  a  desire  for  the  glory  of  God. 
In  his  eye  a  true  priest  was  one  who  kept  back  nought  for 
himself,  of  all  the  wealth  that  passed  through  his  hands, 
whether  it  be  the  dew  of  heaven  from  above,  or  the  vows  of 
men  that  are  offered  unto  God ;  seeking  not  the  gifts  but  the 
good  of  the  flock,  not  his  own  glory  but  the  glory  of  God. 
Bernard  indulged  in  all  the  luxury  of  contemplation,  which 
spreads  its  charms  over  mystical  piety.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  earnest  in  an  external  activity,  which  not  only  checked 
the  excess  of  a  meditative  life,  but  made  him  felt  throughout 
the  one  hundred  and  sixty  Cistercian  convents,  which  had 
grown  up  under  his  influence,  extended  his  power  over 
magistrates  and  monarchs,  and  gave  him  the  ascendency  in 
the  college  of  the  cardinals  and  in  the  palace  of  the  Vatican. 
The  retirement  of  the  cloister  did  not  dry  up  those  sympa¬ 
thies  which  connect  us  with  the  masses  of  men  whose  hearts 
and  natures  are  like  our  own.  Bernard  was  a  preacher,  up¬ 
on  whose  burning  eloquence  the  multitudes  hung  with  en¬ 
thusiastic  admiration.  The  meditations  of  his  leafy  bower, 
the  favorite  place  of  his  retreat,  came  forth  in  the  overpow¬ 
ering  eloquence  which,  at  once,  melted  and  astonished  his 
hearers.  Nothing  is  more  unlike  the  arid  and  empty  for¬ 
malism  of  monkish  homilies,  than  the  earnest,  devout,  and 
affectionate  appeals  of  Bernard.  “  Serve  God  with  love,” 
said  he  to  his  brethren  of  Clairvaux,  “  with  that  perfect  love 
which  casteth  out  fear,  which  feels  not  the  burden  of  the  day, 
which  counts  not  the  cost  of  the  labor,  which  works  not  for 
wages,  and  yet  is  the  most  powerful  motive  of  action.  When 
he  rose  to  impassioned  eloquence,  as  in  his  effort  to  pro- 
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mote  the  crusades,  his  voice,  his  gesture,  his  fiery  sentences, 
his  whole  action,  were  such  as  to  thrill  his  auditors,  subdue 
their  wills,  break  them  off  from  their  vices,  inspire  them  with 
loathing  of  the  world,  hurry  them  into  the  seclusion  of 
monachism  or  into  the  restless  scenes  of  danger  and  glory 
opened  before  them  in  the  Holy  Land.  And  yet  while  pour¬ 
ing  forth  these  torrents,  of  passion,  and  kindling  uncontrolla¬ 
ble  emotions  of  sorrow  or  zeal  in  the  minds  of  sensitive  or 
enthusiastic  thousands,  he  retained  in  himself  that  calmness 
of  reason  which  opposed  itself  to  the  wildness  of  frenzied 
excitement,  and  plainly  declared,  that  the  holy  war  demanded 
not  saintly  monks,  but  soldierly  men.  These  contrasts  are 
everywhere  visible  in  the  character  of  Bernard.  He  was  a 
church  theologian,  a  teacher  of  profound  submission  to  the 
traditional  dogmas  and  authoritative  decrees  of  councils  and 
of  popes.  His  idea  of  the  advancement  of  the  church  was 
the  approach  to  papal  absolutism,  the  church  dominant  over 
thrones,  the  church  giving  law  to  the  state,  the  church  regu¬ 
lating  war  and  peace,  St.  Peter  in  the  Vatican  binding  and 
loosing  all  on  earth,  as  well  as  all  in  heaven.  And  yet,  with 
a  freedom,  not  of  his  creed,  but  of  that  spiritual  understand¬ 
ing  which  received  a  light  through  the  word  itself,  he  declared 
that  we  must  examine  what  we  obey,  or  the  scripture  is 
denied,  which  enjoins  to  prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good.  Bernard  was  a  scholar  in  the  learning  of  his 
times,  a  student  of  the  scriptures,  a  reader  in  the  days  when 
learning,  which  had  been  buried,  was  just  beginning  to 
awake  and  re-illumine  the  minds  of  men,  a  philosopher  on 
the  church  side;  and  yet,  with  a  piety  not  unworthy  to  be  imi¬ 
tated  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  he  said,  “  my  most  sublime 
philosophy  is  to  know  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified.”  It  is 
remarkable  that  a  mind  burdened  with  the  rubbish  of  tradi¬ 
tion,  tethered  by  the  dicta  of  ecclesiastic  superiors,  envel¬ 
oped  in  the  dreams  of  hoary  superstitions,  and  impressed 
with  a  sacred  and  reverential  homage  for  the  church  as  the 
family  of  God  and  the  bride  of  Christ,  and  of  the  pope  as  the 
true  vicar  of  Christ,  should  still  have  retained  so  much  of  the 
childlike  simplicity  and  affection  of  a  devout  believer,  so 
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much  of  the  benevolence  of  a  disciple,  the  zeal  of  an  apostle, 
the  self-denial  of  a  martyr,  and  withal  that  imperious  and 
despotic  will,  by  which  he  made  himself  the  terror  of  thrones, 
the  dictator  of  councils,  the  arbiter  of  disputes,  and  the  real 
power  behind  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  To  appeal  from  Ber¬ 
nard  to  Rome,  it  was  said,  was  to  appeal  from  Bernard  to 
himself.  Such  was  the  thoughtful,  saintly,  earnest,  and 
zealous  man,  who  stood  in  the  conflicts  of  this  age  as  the 
champion  of  orthodoxy,  the  bulwark  of  the  true  faith,  to  de¬ 
fend  it  against  the  shocks  of  a  proud  philosophy,  the  aggres¬ 
sions  of  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  the  rising  genius  of  an  in¬ 
cipient  democracy,  and  the  reflex  influence  of  that  corruption 
which,  abhorred  by  all  simple  minded  Christians,  was  react¬ 
ing  upon  the  sacred  institution  which  harbored  and  appa¬ 
rently  sanctified  it. 

No  open  collision  took  place  between  Abelard  and  Ber¬ 
nard  until  the  career  of  the  former  was  nearly  finished.  He 
was  older,  by  twelve  years,  than  Bernard,  and  very  early  ex¬ 
hibited  those  traits  of  character  which  distinguished  him 
through  life.  By  nature  bold,  self-reliant,  and  acute,  logic 
had  for  him  an  invincible  charm.  He  sought  disputation 
with  the  same  enthusiastic  relish  with  which  a  knight  of  the 
Middle  Ages  galloped  to  the  tournament.  Unlike  Bernard, 
he  began  with  philosophy,  not  with  religion.  His  youth¬ 
ful  impetuosity  was  neither  directed  nor  chastened  by  pious 
sentiments  and  holy  aspirations.  Conquest  was  his  motive, 
as  truly  as  it  is  that  of  the  martial  hero ;  for  he  says,  him¬ 
self  :  “  I  preferred  the  triumph  of  disputation  to  the  trophies 
of  war.”  A  mind  so  constituted,  as  much  marked  by  ag¬ 
gressiveness  as  by  alertness,  ardent  for  conflict,  confident  in 
its  own  strength,  and  snuffing  like  the  war-horse  the  scent  of 
tumult  from  afar,  could  not  fail  to  raise  agitation  and  excite 
attention.  His  youth  was  spent  in  wandering  through 
France,  challenging  disputes  and  winning  laurels  in  every 
trial  of  logical  skill.  His  fame  as  a  philosopher  may  be  said 
to  have  commenced  in  his  twenty-first  year.  At  that  time 
he  came  to  Paris,  where  the  celebrated  dialectician  William 
of  Champeaux  was  then  “  at  the  height  of  his  fame.”  To 
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the  astonishment  of  the  scholars,  who  were  attracted  by  the 
fame  of  the  rising  schools  of  Paris,  Abelard  tried  his  adven¬ 
turous  skill  upon  William,  and  was  completely  successful. 
His  fame  rose  above  that  of  his  teacher.  His  own  school, 
after  various  reverses,  drew  off  all  the  patronage  from  that  of 
William,  and  he  had  the  gratification  of  finding  himself  the 
popular  philosopher  in  the  city  where  learning  was  culti¬ 
vated  with  so  great  assiduity  as  to  make  it  the  central  at¬ 
traction  for  the  scholars  of  Europe.  Such  a  discipline,  and 
a  success  so  inflating,  cannot  but  be  esteemed  unfavorable 
preparations  for  the  study  of  theology.  This  sacred  field 
was  the  arena  on  which  the  educated  mind  of  the  age  was 
displaying  its  strength.  The  teacher  of  the  previous  period, 
Anselm,  had  combined  a  devout  spirit  with  a  vigorous  spec¬ 
ulative  bent.  But  Abelard  ventured  upon  theology  with  all 
the  dangerous  thirst  for  power  and  superiority  which  his 
early  fame  had  excited  in  him.  He  brought  to  it,  not  merely 
a  freedom  from  the  shackles  of  authority  and  an  ardent 
longing  for  investigation,  but  a  pride  in  the  weapons  of  logi¬ 
cal  warfare,  which  unavoidably  encouraged  his  imperious 
and  overbearing  temper.  He  gave  himself  up  to  all  the 
startling  inquiries  which  shocked  the  submissive  piety  of  de¬ 
vout  churchmen.  He  claimed  for  philosophy  the  position  of 
the  guide  to  truth.  He  wrangled  and  disputed.  He  bore 
himself  haughtily  in  the  presence  of  his  superiors.  He  gath¬ 
ered  around  him  multitudes  of  young  men,  whose  oracle  he 
became.  His  name  spread  everywhere.  The  attention  of 
men  of  letters  and  of  theologians,  from  every  quarter,  was 
turned  to  him.  His  opinions  spread.  His  errors  created 
alarm.  His  impetuosity  and  zeal,  his  free  inquiry,  threaten¬ 
ed  the  overthrow  of  the  faith,  which  Christendom  had  been 
taught  to  receive,  not  as  truths  to  be  analyzed  and  known, 
but  believed  and  obeyed.  That  so  reckless  and  daring  an 
innovator,  a  man  who  ventured  to  assert  that  if  creeds  were 
not  understood,  we  might  believe  error  as  well  as  truth  ;  a 
philosopher  who  approached  the  awful  doctrine  of  the  Trin¬ 
ity  with  the  same  weapons  with  which  he  had  refuted  the 
nominalism  of  Roscelinus,  and  the  realism  of  William  of 
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Champeaux  ;  that  a  disputant  so  adroit  and  unscrupulous, 
and  at  the  same  time  elated  with  a  succession  of  triumphs 
and  a  breadth  of  fame  which  gave  him  adherents  even  in 
Rome,  and  in  the  very  college  of  the  cardinals ;  that  such  a 
leader  of  the  restless  enemies  of  the  church  system  should 
have  awakened  great  alarms,  and  set  the  adherents  of  the 
papacy  to  study  their  defence,  is  only  reasonable.  A  pro¬ 
gress  such  as  Abelard  exhibited,  rarely  goes  unchecked. 
The  cry  of  heresy  was  raised.  The  ecclesiastical  power  was 
summoned  against  him.  He  was  compelled  to  burn  his 
writings  and  to  repeat,  before  a  council,  the  Athanasian 
creed. 

The  fact  that  Abelard  was  so  vigorously  attacked,  the 
populace  excited  against  him  to  such  a  degree  that  his  life 
was  endangered,  is  significant  of  the  prevailing  tone  of  the 
times.  The  serious  clergy  wished  a  reformation.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  part  of  the  community  were  indignant  against  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  the  priesthood  and  the  scandalous  immoralities 
of  the  bishops.  But  both  of  these  parties  only  desired  such 
a  reformation  as  would  leave  intact  the  dogma  of  traditional 
authority,  and  the  absolute  power  of  the  church  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  faith  and  practice.  While  they  were  outraged  by  the 
licentiousness  of  the  clergy,  they  were  ready,  at  any  time,  to 
go  to  war  for  the  mischievous  doctrine  of  celibacy.  The  de¬ 
gree  to  which  the  idea  of  church  purity  had  gained  the 
ascendency  over  a  clean  heart,  is  illustrated  in  the  history  of 
Abelard.  He  had  passed  through  the  period  of  life  when 
the  passions  are  most  easily  excited,  without  indulging  in  the 
irregularities  which  prevailed  so  frightfully  around  him, 
especially  among  ecclesiastics.  But  when  near  forty  years 
of  age,  he  entered  upon  that  flagitious  course  of  criminal 
gratification,  which  has  made  his  name  more  familiar  as  the 
betrayer  of  Heloise,  than  as  the  champion  of  free  inquiry. 
The  fact  to  be  noticed  is,  that  his  guilt  was  no  barrier  to 
church  preferment  or  to  philosophic  renown  ;  while  an  honor¬ 
able  marriage  was  the  insuperable  obstacle  to  any  ecclesias¬ 
tical  advancement.  The  sin  against  an  atrocious  decision 
of  council,  was  more  injurious  to  the  prospects  of  a  divine 
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and  theologian,  than  an  outrage  against  the  most  precious 
rights  of  our  nature,  and  the  most  flagrant  violation  of  the 
law  of  God.  But  precisely  such  was  the  moral  tone  of  the 
age.  The  most  abject  licentiousness  was  more  tolerable  in 
the  church,  than  an  infringement  of  a  single  conventional 
dictum  of  the  successors  to  the  apostles. 

It  is  always  cheering  to  trace  the  glimpses  of  right  concep¬ 
tions  even  in  the  midst  of  degradation  and  error.  The  move¬ 
ments  of  those  who  were  attempting  the  reformation  of  the 
clergy  and  of  religious  houses,  had  its  origin  in  a  true  but 
imperfect  conception  of  the  evil  and  its  remedy.  In  fact,  the 
mistaken  remedy  was,  itself,  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  evil. 
The  monastery  had  grown  to  be  the  centre  of  corruption. 
The  introduction  of  stricter  rules  was  a  necessity  demanded 
by  every  conviction  of  right.  But  the  monastery  itself  was 
a  mistaken  contrivance.  An  imperfect  apprehension  of  a 
religious  life,  a  desire  to  be  separated  from  the  pollutions  of 
the  world,  the  constant  force  which  wealth  and  luxury  every¬ 
where  exerted  against  the  cultivation  of  a  life  with  God,  very 
naturally  led  to  the  foundation  of  religious  houses.  Re¬ 
cluses,  anchorites,  and  cenobites,  the  rigid  rules  of  the  ear¬ 
lier  monks,  all  contained  in  them  a  true  idea,  a  worthy  aspi¬ 
ration  after  a  greater  freedom  from  worldly  pollution,  and  a 
nearer  communion  with  God.  Even  celibacy,  as  the  reac¬ 
tion  against  licentiousness,  was  only  a  bad  device  erected 
upon  a  right  desire.  So  strongly  had  the  notion  fixed  itself, 
that  purity  was  inseparable  from  celibacy,  and  that  a  life  of 
seclusion  was  essential  to  a  life  of  piety,  that  the  recovery 
from  abuses,  the  purification  of  the  church,  and  the  ascen¬ 
dency  of  religion  to  the  great  mass  of  minds,  meant  nothing 
more  than  an  absolute  enforcement  of  monastic  rules,  and 
the  absolute  subjection  of  the  clergy  and  bishops  to  the  rule 
of  the  church.  The  valiant  attacks  upon  false  doctrine,  the 
exposure  of  clerical  vices,  the  incensed  acclamations  of  the 
people  against  the  villanies  of  monks  and  bishops,  all  indi¬ 
cated  an  existing  but  imperfect  sense  of  the  moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  diseases  which  had  fastened  upon  all  religious  associa¬ 
tions.  The  vital  currents  were  not  so  low  but  that  a  health¬ 
s' 
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fill  pulsation  could  now  and  then  be  felt,  and  the  warm  blush 
of  shame  would  sometimes  show  itself,  even  upon  livid  coun¬ 
tenances  wasting  under  a  spiritual  consumption.  But  while 
the  theory  involved  such  monstrous  incongruities  and  false¬ 
hoods  as  the  church  theory  did,  not  even  the  sanctity  and  ar¬ 
dor  of  Bernard,  his  breathing  piety,  his  soul-stirring  elo¬ 
quence,  his  spiritual  expositions,  and  his  indomitable  zeal, 
could  accomplish  a  reformation.  It  needed  a  volcanic  agi¬ 
tation,  working  upward  from  a  lower  stratum  than  their  con¬ 
victions  reached,  to  throw  off  the  incumbrances  and  abomi¬ 
nations  which  were  crushing  out  the  very  soul  of  religion. 

Even  Abelard,  with  all  his  towering  views  and  undaunted 
courage,  did  not  comprehend  the  wants  of  the  age.  His 
opening  career  was  too  intense  through  the  working  of  a  philo¬ 
sophic  pride,  to  augur  either  safety  for  himself  or  a  successful 
revolution.  His  will  was  too  lofty  and  arrogant.  His  aims 
were  too  selfish  and  worldly  to  effect  a  change  in  the  spirit¬ 
ual  tendencies  which  were  strengthened  by  men  so  much 
more  deserving  of  confidence  than  he  was.  He  himself, 
after  his  mortification  in  the  exposure  of  his  base  betrayal 
of  Heloise,  fell  somewhat  into  the  current  of  false  notions 
prevalent  around  him,  and  retired  into  a  desert,  where  he 
established  the  monastery,  famous  under  the  name  of  the 
Paraclete ;  his  own  resort  for  comfort  in  his  calamity,  and 
afterwards  the  asylum  and  the  grave  of  Heloise. 

His  influence  here  revived.  The  wilderness  was  peopled 
by  pupils  that  thronged  to  hear  his  discourses.  Men  of  all 
classes  subjected  themselves  to  the  hardships  of  the  desert 
to  enjoy  his  instructions.  The  Paraclete  was  unable  to  hold 
the  votaries  of  this  new  monk,  or  the  wilderness  to  supply 
food  sufficient  for  his  admirers.  The  exercises  of  the  Para¬ 
clete,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  were  unlike  those  of  Clair- 
vaux,  Citeaux,  or  any  of  the  regular  monasteries.  Disputa¬ 
tions  and  discussions,  lectures  and  philosophical  specula¬ 
tions,  the  analysis  and  proof  of  doctrine,  daring  scrutiny 
into  the  profound  mysteries  of  religion,  occupied  the  time 
and  thought  of  this  community  of  scholars,  rather  than  of 
religious  recluses. 
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The  early  attacks  upon  Abelard  were  as  much  the  fruit 
of  jealousy  as‘of  zeal  for  truth.  In  these  Bernard  had  taken 
no  part.  His  first  impressions  of  him  seem  to  have  been 
favorable.  But  when  the  intense  activity  of  Abelard  and 
his  enthusiastic  disciples  had  given  so  wide  a  currency  to 
his  opinions,  and  made  his  fame  conterminous  with  the 
limits  of  Christendom,  the  more  zealous  defenders  of  the 
church  system  were  alarmed.  Bernard  was  exhorted  to 
forego  all  ties  of  friendship  for  the  cause  of  religion,  and  to 
part  with  Abelard  though  he  were  “  a  foot,  a  hand,  or  an 
eye.”  He  devoted  himself  to  an  examination  of  the  dan¬ 
gerous  opinions,  and  sought  a  private  conference  with  Abe¬ 
lard,  in  the  hope  that  by  personal  appeals,  and  a  faithful 
exposure  of  his  errors,  he  might  persuade  him  to  rectify 
them.  This  praiseworthy  and  admirable  measure  was  un¬ 
successful.  Bernard  then  visited  Abelard  again,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  rule  laid  down  by  Christ,  taking  with  him 
two  or  more  others,  and  in  their  presence  resumed  the  effort, 
but  still  without  success.  He  then  entered  openly  upon 
public  measures  to  arrest  the  influence  of  the  novelties  and 
heresies,  which  were  so  rapidly  corrupting  the  young  and 
ardent. 

It  would  extend  these  remarks  too  far  to  attempt  even  a 
condensed  view  of  the  separate  doctrines  upon  which  Abe¬ 
lard  expressed  opinions,  or  tried  the  power  of  his  keen  specu¬ 
lation.  It  will  be  only  possible  to  exhibit  the  ground  of  the 
antagonism,  and  the  opposite  tendencies  which  brought 
these  two  great  minds  into  conflict.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned,  that  in  Bernard  and  Abelard  were  separated 
those  peculiar  movements  which  coalesced  in  the  devout 
but  intellectual  Anselm.  He  had  that  calmness  of  tempera¬ 
ment  with  the  clearness  of  discernment  which  enabled  him 
to  cultivate  a  spiritual  life,  and  a  humble  practical  fai.h, 
while  he  studied  profoundly,  thought  accurately,  analyzed 
philosophically,  and  applied  to  the  truths  of  religion  all  the 
known  helps  of  science.  The  misfortune  of  Abelard  was, 
that  his  ardor  of  inquiry  was  not  kept  in  submission  to  the 
humble  spirit  of  a  subdued  piety.  The  misfortune  of  Ber- 
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nard  was,  that  his  reverence  for  the  church  was  so  great  that 
he  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  was,  below  the  basis  of 
the  church  system,  a  deeper  foundation  of  truth  in  the  word 
‘  of  God,  by  which  all  dogmas  and  decrees  of  the  church  were 
\  to  be  rationally  tested.  His  idea  of  the  Christian  life  was 
mystical.  Looking  with  a  devout  spirit  upon  the  sublime 
truths  of  the  gospel,  he  conceived  that  we  could  only  reach 
an  apprehension  of  them  by  a  spiritual  elevation,  leaving 
behind  what  is  human  and  assimilating  to  the  heavenly. 
He  could  not  look  upon  progress  in  the  religious  life  as  a 
work  of  intellectual  development  or  culture.  With  him  the 
highest  religion  was  not  an  application  of  the  plain  teachings 
of  the  word  of  God  to  the  duties  which  grow  out  of  our 
relations  to  men  like  ourselves,  and  to  God  who  is  infinitely 
above  us,  so  that  Christianity  would  elevate  man  in  the 
social  sphere,  enlarge  and  purify  his  activity  while  it  culti¬ 
vated  feelings  of  reverence,  submission  and  love  towards 
God,  by  which  he  would  be  prepared  for  the  divine  presence. 
It  was  rather  a  separation  from  the  human,  rising  above 
earthly  relations  and  ideas,  and  in  a  contemplative  and 
devout  frame,  as  if  by  an  inspiration,  reaching  an  intimate 
communion  with  God.  'I'hus  he  himself  says :  “  The  great¬ 
est  man  is  he,  who  despising  the  use  of  things  of  sense,  so 
far  as  human  frailty  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  not  by  a 
slowly  ascending  progress,  but  by  a  sudden  spring  is  some¬ 
times  wont  to  reach  those  lofty  heights.”  The  highest,  he 
taught,  was  attained  by  prayer  and  purity  of  heart,  after  the 
preparation  of  a  worthy  life.  He  did  not  wholly  deny  the 
value  of  knowledge,  nor  its  power  to  minister  to  our  happi¬ 
ness  ;  but  always  made  it  subservient  to  faith.  He  not  only 
took  the  Augustinian  ground,  that  spiritual  knowledge  was 
not  like  other  objects  of  knowledge,  to  be  sought  by  the  un¬ 
aided  understanding,  a  moral  preparation  being  necessary, 
but  maintained  that  faith  reposed  on  authority,  possessing 
the  truth  enveloped  and  hid  under  a  veil.  Intellectual  appre¬ 
hension  possessed  it  unveiled  and  revealed.  Hence  it  was 
his  life’s  work  to  receive,  and  then  by  contemplation  and 
after  study  to  realize  the  power  of  truth  in  his  own  soul. 
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With  such  a  mind,  deeply  read,  long  disciplined  in  his 
own  method  of  prayer  and  contemplation,  Bernard  shrunk 
from  a  dispute  with  Abelard.  His  philosophical  notions 
bore  to  the  saintly  champion  of  the  church  the  hue  of  im¬ 
piety.  It  was  sacrilegious  to  bring  out  the  pearls  of  the 
sanctuary  from  the  Holy  of  Holies,  where  the  piety  of  the 
church  had  enshrined  them  for  ages,  and  expose  them  to  the 
rough  feet  of  unbelieving  swine.  Abelard’s  errors  should  be  i 
condemned,  not  confuted.  It  was  the  sacred  duty  of  the  I 
bishop  to  convict  the  heretic,  by  comparing  his  innovations' 
and  subtleties  with  the  standards.  For,  as  the  truth  was 
already  settled,  discussion  was  out  of  place ;  comparison  . 
with  the  church  doctrines,  and  the  exposure  of  the  variations,  1 
were  all  that  was  necessary.  The  refusal  of  Bernard  to  dis-  | 
cuss  the  points  of  difference  tended  to  inflame  the  pride,  not  | 
only  of  Abelard’s  disciples,  but  his  own  also.  The  charm  of  k 
his  life  was  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry.  He  had  been  the 
defender  of  the  old  philosophers,  as  men  who  had  been 
endowed  by  God  with  a  discernment  of  the  true  and  the 
good.  He  had  claimed  for  them  a  close  affinity  with  the 
followers  of  Christ,  who  were  the  true  philosophers.  He 
was  admired  for  his  bold  attempts  to  define  knowledge. 
His  pupils  boasted  that  he  had  cleared  all  the  great  truths 
of  theology  of  their  incomprehensibleness,  and  reduced 
them  to  the  sphere  of  human  intelligence;  and,  although 
they  greatly  exaggerated  the  pretensions  of  their  master,  yet 
it  was  true  that,  in  his  speculation,  as  separated  from  practi¬ 
cal  religion,  his  purpose  was  to  establish  a  belief  in  the  truth 
upon  the  basis  of  reason.  He  would  prove  the  doctrines  of 
the  Bible  in  a  way  that  the  sceptics  who  discarded  inspira¬ 
tion  would  be  compelled  to  believe  them.  He  put  human 
power  first,  and,  after  its  work,  came  the  blessing  of  God 
bestowing  the  unattainable  knowledge.  Paul  knew  more 
than  Peter,  because  of  his  higher  intellectual  discipline,  and 
not  from  his  more  adequate  inspiration.  He  strove  to  make 
even  the  Trinity  consistent  with  reason,  while  it  was  not 
inconsistent  with  revelation.  Notwithstanding  the  abso¬ 
lute  agreement  of  these  two  men,  in  much  which  enters  into 
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the  essentials  of  a  religious  life,  and  in  much  which  com¬ 
prises  the  object  matter  of  faith,  it  was  morally  impossible 
that  they  should  not  be  irreconcilably  hostile.  Their  modes 
of  thought  and  their  religious  bent  were  so  opposite,  that  a 
discussion  was  not  to  be  expected.  While  both  would  have 
admitted  the  validity  of  the  scriptures,  they  differed  so 
widely  in  the  use  to  be  made  of  them,  and  in  the  tests  of 
truth  that  no  reasonable  hope  could  be  entertained  of  har¬ 
monizing  with  each  other,  or  of  convincing  each  other. 

Bernard  realized  the  difficulty,  but  it  was  soon  apparent 
that  his  refusal  to  meet  the  advocate  of  free  discussion  was 
trumpeted  abroad  as  a  triumph.  Abelard  gained  wider 
fame  than  ever.  Bernard  was  compelled  to  meet  his  ad¬ 
versary.  But  he  says  he  went  to  the  assembly  unprepared, 
mindful  of  the  words  of  scripture :  “  Do  not  premeditate 
how  you  shall  answer ;  for  it  shall  be  given  you,  in  that  same 
hour,  what  ye  shall  say  ;  ”  and  of  that  other :  “  The  Lord  is 
my  helper;  whom,  then,  shall  I  fear.” 

The  meeting  at  Sens,  where  the  synod  was  at  first  called, 
was  attended  by  the  king,  surrounded  by  eminent  prelates 
and  abbots.  A  great  multitude  were  gathered.  The  adhe¬ 
rents  of  Abelard  were  there  in  great  numbers,  anxious  for  the 
victory  of  philosophy.  The  occasion  called  up  learned  men, 
from  all  parts  of  France.  Bernard  was  there ;  but  he  was 
there  unchanged  in  all  his  views  of  conducting  the  contro¬ 
versy.  Nothing  can  more  vividly  illustrate  the  two  men, 
than  the  scene  here  presented  :  Abelard,  after  all  his  con¬ 
flicts,  defeats,  persecutions,  submissions,  already  past  the 
vigor  of  manhood,  stood  ready  and  anxious  to  do  battle  with 
the  oracle  and  renowned  leader  of  his  opponents.  His  most 
cherished  desire  would  have  been  gratified  in  the  use  of  his 
keen  dialectics  upon  the  fixed  and  unquestioned  traditional 
belief  of  his  opponent.  But  Bernard  had  no  intention  of  argu¬ 
ing.  He  was  not  there  to  do  the  profane  work  of  subjecting 
absolute  truth,  settled  and  established,  and  which  every  pi¬ 
ous  mind  should  humbly  accept  without  investigation,  to  the 
rude  shocks  of  a  logical  disputation.  His  only  preparation 
was  a  selection  of  Abelard’s  errors.  His  only  method  of  con- 
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futing  him,  an  appeal  to  the  standards  and  the  Fathers. 
Here  the  two  currents  met ;  or  rather,  here  the  church  party, 
with  the  inflexible  tenacity  of  purpose  which  the  whole  eccle¬ 
siastical  power  of  the  church,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  piety, 
sustained,  presented  the  old  stone-work  and  solid  masonry 
which  ages  had  slowly  built  up,  to  the  flowing  torrent  which 
beat  furiously,  but  harmlessly  upon  its  massive  abutments. 
Authority  stood  motionless  in  the  front  of  the  daring  spirit 
of  free  inquiry. 

Such  a  method  was  hopeless  to  Abelard.  He  found  that 
all  that  was  expected  of  him  was  to  make  such  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  his  opinions  as  would  authorize  his  condemnation 
as  a  heretic.  The  matter  terminated  in  an  appeal  to  Rome. 
The  appeal  was  made  by  Abelard,  with  great  confidence. 
Not  only  had  his  fame  reached  the  imperial  city,  and  the  . 
boldness  of  his  philosophy,  the  power  of  his  writings,  and  the 
lofty  spirit  of  free  inquiry  won  for  him  both  a  name  and 
friends  there,  but  he  had  also  been  felt,  in  this  centre  of 
Christendom,  through  the  remarkable  movements  of  one  of 
his  disciples.  Arnold  of  Brescia  had  been  kindled  to  a  high 
enthusiasm  amongst  the  thousands  of  ardent  young  men 
who  listened  to  the  .inspiring  words  of  Abelard.  With  a  soul 
as  intrepid,  a  zeal  as  intense,  and  an  eloquence  more  impas¬ 
sioned  than  that  of  his  master,  he  identified  himself  with  the 
conflicts  which  were  engaging  all  the  active  minds  of  Europe. 
His  views  were  neither  in  harmony  with  those  of  Bernard, 
nor  of  his  teacher.  The  current  in  which  his  impetuous  en¬ 
ergies  ran,  was  directed  against  the  church,  but  not  against 
its  doctrines.  His  burning  indignation  against  abuses  spent 
itself,  not  in  erecting  a  purer  organization  upon  the  basis  of 
the  church  system.  He  concentrated  his  attacks  upon  the 
secularities  of  the  church.  He  was  at  the  very  opposite  pole 
from  Hildebrand,,  and  so  at  the  farthest  remove  from  Ber¬ 
nard.  He  profoundly  reverenced  the  church  doctrine,  and  so 
did  not  harmonize  with  the  reformatory  purposes  of  Abelard. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  identified  with  the  spirit  which 
sought  to  reclaim  the  church  from  its  worldliness,  its  licen¬ 
tiousness,  its  deep  and  shameful  immoralities.  But  his  idea 
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embraced  a  thoroughly  renovated  church  organization  —  an 
entire  renouncement  of  all  secular  jurisdiction,  the  absolute 
poverty  of  bishops,  priests,  and  monks ;  in  short,  a  church  di¬ 
vested  of  all  power,  authority,  and  worldly  position,  and 
purely  spiritual  in  its  offices  and  dignities.  This  orthodox 
zeal  for  church  reformation  was  allied  with  a  patriotism  as 
pure  and,  in  that  age,  as  impracticable.  He  aimed  at  the 
overthrow  of  all  despotism  in  government,  the  whole  fabric 
of  feudal  tyranny,  and  the  narrow  usurpations  of  aristocratic 
oligarchies.  Arnold  was  a  theoretic  republican,  launched 
upon  the  world  at  a  period  when  power  had  long  for¬ 
saken  the  people,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  pontificate  was 
rapidly  becoming  the  supremacy  of  the  throne.  Arnold  was 
a  practical  man,  boldly  eloquent,  impassioned,  persuasive  — 
the  demagogue  of  his  era.  His  appeals  to  the  multitudes 
were  effective.  His  revival  of  the  old  Roman  spirit,  which 
had  for  centuries  been  sleeping  amid  the  tombs  of  the  Caesars, 
gave  him  currency  even  at  Rome.  Where  he  was  felt,  the 
hierarchy  trembled.  Where  his  doctrines  produced  effects, 
the  enthusiasm  for  liberty  was  quickened,  and  its  friends 
were  encouraged.  It  was  perhaps  more  directly  through 
Arnold,  than  in  any  other  way,  that  Abelard  was  known  at 
Rome.  Led  by  his  natural,  but  somewhat  exaggerated,  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  position  and  influence  of  Arnold,  he  entertained 
a  strong  hope  that  his  hearing  before  the  pontiff  would  result 
in  his  favor.  But  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  He  did  not 
carefully  measure  the  subtle  influence  of  Bernard,  not  less  the 
enemy  of  Arnold  than  of  himself.  All  the  energy  of  Bernard 
was  aroused  to  shield  the  church  against  the  popular  vio¬ 
lence  to  which  it  was  exposed  through  the  attractive  elo¬ 
quence  and  impassioned  appeals  of  Arnold,  and  the  presump¬ 
tuous  logic  of  the  arrogant  philosopher.  He  not  only  sent  a 
partial  account  of  the  council  to  the  pope,  but  wrote  a  pri¬ 
vate  letter,  filled  with  that  pathetic  argument  in  which  he 
was  preeminent,  piously  exhorting  his  supremacy  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  dangers,  which  threatened  the  holy  church,  and 
to  silence  the  profane  tongues  which  were  filling  the  world 
with  heresy  and  discord.  With  a  boldness  singularly  indie- 
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ative  of  consciousness  of  his  own  power,  he  not  only  inveighs 
against  the  condemned  opinions,  in  unmeasured  invective, 
but  urges,  and  almost  commands,  the  pope  to  proceed,  im¬ 
mediately,  to  pronounce  sentence  against  the  heretic.  “  For 
what  has  God  raised  thee  up,”  he  inquires  of  Innocent, 
“  lowly  as  thou  wert  in  thine  own  eyes,  and  placed  thee  above 
kings  and  nations ;  not  that  thou  shouldest  destroy,  but  that 
thou  shouldest  build  up  the  faith.  God  has  stirred  up  the 
fury  of  the  schismatics,  that  thou  mightest  have  the  glory  of 
crushing  it.  This  only  was  wanting  to  make  thee  equal  to 
the  glory  of  thy  predecessors  —  the  condemnation  of  a 
heresy.” 

A  second  epistle,  in  the  same  strain  of  emphatic  authority 
and  urgency,  followed.  The  pope  knew  his  dependence  up¬ 
on  Bernard.  He  owed  to  him  his  own  elevation  to  the  pon¬ 
tificate,  and  dared  not  resist  him. 

Thus  without  a  hearing,  upon  the  representations  of  his 
bitter  enemies,  Abelard  was  condemned  by  the  pope.  “  The 
decree  of  Innocent  reproved  all  public  disputations  on  the 
mysteries  of  religion.  Abelard  was  condemned  to  silence  j 
his  disciples,  to  excommunication.” 

Bernard  was  not  satisfied.  He  still  urged  upon  the  pope 
further  restrictions  :  He  demanded  that  Abelard  and  Ar¬ 
nold  should  be  put  in  safe  custody,  and  their  books  burned. 
It  was  ordered  that  the  books  which  contained  their  heresies 
should  be  publicly  cast  into  the  fire,  and  the  “  two  heresiarchs 
imprisoned  in  some  religious  house.”  This  sentence  was 
eagerly  spread  abroad  by  Bernard.  Arnold  found  refuge  with 
a  legate,  afterwards  a  pope.  Bernard  still  pursued  him.  He 
took  refuge  in  Zurich ;  and  the  Waldenses  still  revere  his 
memory,  while  they  are  reaping  the  fruits  of  those  germs 
which  he  set  in  an  ungenial  soil,  but  which  afterwards 
sprung  up  in  a  luxurious  growth  of  free  principles,  in  a  land 
singularly  blessed  in  escaping  both  spiritual  and  temporal 
despotism. 

Abelard  found  an  asylum  at  Clugny,  where  Peter  the  Ven¬ 
erable  cherished  him  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  father  and 
all  the  assiduity  of  a  brother.  In  this  retreat  he  spent  two 
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years,  occupied  in  pious  studies,  devout  meditations,  and 
humble  religious  acts.  As  life  wore  out,  his  fiery  temper 
was  chastened,  his  lofty  spirit  was  humbled,  his  restless  zeal 
gave  place  to  quietness  and  submission.  “  I  never  saw  his 
equal,”  says  the  Venerable  Peter,  “  for  humility  of  manners 
and  habits.  He  allowed  no  moment  to  escape  unoccupied  in 
prayer,  reading,  writing, working, or  dictation.”  The  heavenly 
visitor  surprised  him  in  the  midst  of  these  holy  works.  He 
died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  at  Chalons,  on  the  Saone, 
whither  he  had  been  taken  for  the  benefit  of  his  declining 
health ;  and  his  body  was  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  the  Para¬ 
clete,  where  Heloise  continued,  for  twenty-one  years,  to 
mourn  for  him,  and  then  rested  by  his  side. 

Bernard  closed  his  memorable  and  active  life  in  1153, 
eleven  years  afterwards,  at  Claravallis,  the  beloved  retreat 
which  will  ever  be  associated  with  his  name  and  form. 

Two  such  men  cannot  fulfil  their  earthly  career  without 
leaving  impressions  upon  the  minds  with  which  they  con¬ 
versed,  and  the  current  of  events  in  which  they  were  actors. 
The  thoughts  which  occupied  them  are  living  thoughts, 
which  survive  the  generations  and  the  ages  which  were 
engrossed  by  them.  Not  only  the  wisdom  but  the  errors 
of  such  men  are  instructive.  We  learn  from  their  worthy 
example,  and  not  less  perhaps  from  their  unworthy  mistakes. 
They  were  both  great  men,  entitled  to  the  gratitude  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  posterity.  The  faults  of  each  were  as  prominent 
as  their  excellences  were  conspicuous.  We  admire  the 
devotion,  the  humility,  the  earnest  religious  affection  of 
Bernard.  We  deplore  that  reverence  which  was  soiled  by 
superstition,  and  that  intemperate  zeal  which  blighted  the 
fair  blossoms  of  charity.  In  Abelard  we  are  attracted  by 
the  nobleness  and  independence,  which,  in  its  aims  at  truth, 
could  close  its  eye  to  all  the  frowns  of  power  and  the 
authority  of  proscription.  At  the  same  time,  we  lament  a 
recklessness  and  impetuosity  of  bearing,  an  arrogant  and 
vaunting  tone  of  superiority,  which  savors  more  of  personal 
pride  and  ambition,  than  of  the  dispassionate  temper  of 
thoughtful  philosophy.  The  practical  religion  of  Bernard 
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was  better  than  his  creed.  The  uprightness  and  manliness, 
with  which  Abelard  sought  the  promotion  of  a  sound  mo¬ 
rality  and  a  pure  life,  recommend  him  more  than  the  severity 
of  his  logic.  Both  of  these  men  had  noble  objects  in  view. 
They  labored,  one  for  the  exaltation  and  greater  power  of 
the  church,  as  the  organ  of  religion  and  its  earthly  temple; 
the  other  for  the  freer  scope  and  more  intelligent  conception 
of  the  truth,  as  the  ground  of  all  that  is  ennobling  in  life 
and  hopeful  for  salvation.  In  their  methods  both  were 
defective.  The  saintly  monk,  conscious  of  his  power,  used 
every  available  art  to  crush  an  adversary,  with  the  seeming 
belief  that  the  safety  of  the  church  justified  the  unscrupu¬ 
lousness  of  means.  The  philosopher,  elated  by  his  successes 
and  proud  of  his  artillery,  was  ardent  for  victory  with  an 
ambition  which  overlooked  the  triumphs  of  truth  in  a  per¬ 
sonal  achievement.  Both  possessed  a  piety  tinctured  with 
the  vices  and  misconceptions  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
Bernard  had  the  advantage.  His  lot  was  cast  in  harmony 
with  the  great  movement  of  the  day.  It  was  easy  to  be  self- 
consistent.  Abelard  was  an  innovator.  His  work  was 
partly  destructive.  He  wrangled  in  the  midst  of  the  transi¬ 
tions  of  thought  and  the  emancipations  of  belief.  It  was 
hard  to  hold  an  even  course.  His  later  years  are  more  in 
contrast  with  his  life  than  are  those  of  Bernard.  His  pre¬ 
vious  humiliations  and  concessions  were  brief,  and  soon 
retracted.  The  last  quiet  into  which  his  restless  spirit  was 
brought,  as  it  is  given  to  us  by  his  partial  biographer,  looks 
more  like  the  serenity  of  a  soul  preparing  for  heaven.  Ber¬ 
nard,  just  before  his  death,  dictated  these  words:  “  Pray  to 
the  Saviour  who  willeth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  that  he 
delay  not  my  departure,  and  yet  that  he  will  be  pleased  to 
guard  it ;  support  him  who  hath  no  merits  of  his  own  by 
your  prayers,  that  the  adversary  of  our  salvation  may  not 
find  any  place  open  to  his  attacks.”  “  Thus,”  says  Luther, 
“  died  Bernard,  a  man  so  godly,  so  holy,  and  so  chaste,  that 
he  is  to  be  commended  and  preferred  before  all  the  Fathers. 
He  being  grievously  sick,  and  having  no  hope  of  life,  put 
not  his  trust  in  his  single  life,  wherein  he  had  yet  lived  most 
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chastely ;  not  in  his  good  works  and  deeds  of  charity, 
whereof  he  had  done  many ;  but  removing  them  far  out  of 
his  sight,  and  receiving  the  benefit  of  Christ  by  faith,  he  said, 
I  have  lived  wickedly,  but  thou  Lord  Jesus  dost  possess  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  by  double  right ;  first,  because  thou  art 
the  Son  of  God ;  secondly,  because  thou  hast  purchased  it 
by  thy  death  and  passion.  The  first  thou  keepest  for  thy¬ 
self,  as  thy  birth-right ;  the  second,  thou  givest  me,  not  by 
the  right  of  my  works,  but  by  the  right  of  grace.  He  set  not 
against  the  wrath  of  God  his  own  monkery  nor  his  angelical 
life,  but  he  took  of  that  one  thing  which  was  necessary,  and 
so  was  saved.” 


ARTICLE  III. 

LIMITS  OF  IlELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  ADJUSTED. 

BT  REV.  L.  P.  niCKOK,  D.  D.,  UNION  COLLEGE. 

Hoav  may  we  attain  the  thought  of  a  being  who  is  per¬ 
sonal,  creative,  and  at  the  same  time  infinite  and  absolute  ? 
This  general  question,  in  some  way,  underlies  all  the  specu¬ 
lations  which,  through  varied  processes,  eventuate  in  theism, 
pantheism,  atheism,  and  universal  scepticism.  Its  compre¬ 
hensiveness  and  complication  of  difficulties  can  be  appre¬ 
ciated  only  after  long  and  patient  toiling  for  a  solution.  From 
the  first  dawnings  of  philosophical  thought,  it  has  engaged 
and  exhausted  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  more  than  any 
or  perhaps  all  other  speculative  inquiries,  with  which  phi¬ 
losophy  has  been  conversant.  The  position  thus  attained 
enables  us,  now,  to  look  back  upon  the  track  gone  over,  and 
forward  in  the  sure  direction,  to  a  satisfactory  answer.  The 
impassable  limits,  which  have  hitherto  seemed  to  lie  directly 
across  the  path,  will  be  found  in  truth  to  be  only  guiding  and 
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conservative  lines  on  each  hand,  with  the  open  way,  between, 
to  the  recognition  of  a  personal  and  absolute  Deity,  without 
hesitation  or  contradiction.  It  is  practicable  accurately  to 
adjust  the  limits  of  religious  thought. 

In  the  compass  which  may  be  allowed  to  this  Article,  an 
outline  of  the  subject  with  little  detail  is  all  that  can  be  at¬ 
tempted  ;  yet  will  care  be  taken  to  make  the  investigation 
clear  and  plain.  The  general  method  needs  first  to  attain 
the  present  state  of  speculation  on  this  question,  and  then 
to  indicate  the  steps  yet  to  be  taken  for  a  full  solution. 

Two  prominent  names  may  be  used  as  the  representatives 
of  the  present  aspect  of  the  discussion,  viz.  Sir  William  Ham¬ 
ilton,  whose  views  may  be  found  by  our  readers  in  the  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  Works  edited  by  O.  W.  Wight:  Philosophy  of  the 
Conditioned  ;  and  Henry  Longuevillo  Mansell,  B.  D.,  in  his 
Bampton  Lectures  :  Limits  of  Religious  Thought. 

Hamilton  gives  the  distinction  between  the  infinite  and 
the  absolute,  by  calling  the  first  “  the  unconditionally  un¬ 
limited,”  meaning  that  which  is  beyond  all  limits,  and  “  the 
unconditionally  limited,”  meaning  a  whole  beyond  all  con¬ 
ditions.  When  then,  from  any  point,  we  seek  the  immensity 
of  space  on  all  sides  ;  or  from  any  instant,  the  eternity  of 
time  up  and  down  its  successions,  we  are  in  pursuit  of  the 
infinite  ;  when  we  take  the  immensity  of  space  or  the  eter¬ 
nity  of  time  as  each  a  concrete  whole,  we  assume  to  have 
the  absolute.  So,  also,  with  the  changing  phenomena  of  na¬ 
ture  :  as  we  go  up  the  series  for  its  origin,  we  are  in  search 
of  the  infinite  ;  and  as  we  take  the  whole  in  one,  we  assume 
the  absolute.  To  follow  events,  through  all  causes,  up  to  a 
First  Cause,  and  find  the  many  in  the  One,  is  a  search  for 
the  infinite  ;  and  to  take  any  cause  to  be  the  first,  as  already 
possessing  the  many  in  the  one,  is  an  assumption  of  the  ab¬ 
solute.  In  opposition  to  both  the  infinite  and  the  absolute, 
stands  “  the  conditionally  limited,”  meaning  that  which  is 
limited  by,  and  related  to,  something  other  than  it,  and  which 
is  to  be  known  as  “the  conditioned.” 

Hamilton  still  further  teaches,  that  thinking  is  possible 
only  by  distinguishing  one  from  others,  and  which  is  a  con- 
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ditioning  of  that  thing  by  limits  or  relations  ;  and  thus  “  to 
think  is  to  condition.”  We  can  think  nothing,  and  there¬ 
fore  can  know  nothing,  which  is  not  limited  or  related  ;  and 
therefore  the  infinite  and  the  absolute  must  lie  beyond  the 
laws  of  thought  and  knowledge.  They  are,  each,  one  and 
simple,  viz.  a  whole  beyond  limits,  or  a  whole  including  all 
limits  ;  and  there  is  nothing,  besides  itself,  to  limit  either,  or 
to  stand  in  any  relation  to  it.  The  conditioned  is,  therefore, 
the  only  field  for  thinking  and  knowing;  while  a  philosophy 
of  the  unconditioned  is  impossible.  The  infinite  and  the  ab¬ 
solute  are  negations,  conceived  only  by  thinking  away  and 
abstracting  the  very  conditions  by  which  thought  must  itself 
be  realized.  They  are  “  the  negatives  of  the  conceivable  it¬ 
self.” 

Mansel  is  a  disciple  of  Hamilton,  and  has  availed  himself 
of  the  acute  analyses  of  the  master,  yet  applying  the  laws 
which  limit  thought  after  his  own  independent  manner. 
This  is  to  take  the  infinite  and  the  absolute  and  subject  them 
to  the  processes  of  logical  thought,  and  run  them  out  to  the 
contradictions  and  absurdities  which  necessarily  follow. 

His  starting-point  is  with  the  true  conception  of  God  as 
necessarily  including  First  Cause,  the  Absolute  and  the 
Infinite.  As  First  Cause,  he  produces  all  things  and  is  pro¬ 
duced  of  none.  As  Absolute,  he  has  existence  in  himself, 
without  any  necessary  relation  to  another.  As  Infinite,  he 
is  beyond  all  limits,  and  can  receive  no  additions.  He 
then  logically  and  very  abundantly  shows  that  these  cannot 
meet  in  one  and  the  same  being,  nor  that  the  being  can  be  a 
person,  or  a  creator,  without  the  most  insoluble  contradic¬ 
tions  and  intrinsic  absurdities. 

A  first  cause  cannot  be  absolute,  for  it  cannot  be  cause  ex¬ 
cept  in  relation  to  its  effects  ;  whereas,  the  absolute  must  be 
without  relations.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  absolute  exists 
first  as  absolute,  and  afterwards  becomes  cause ;  then  could 
the  being  not  have  been  infinite ;  for  he  becomes  other  than 
he  was,  and  has  passed  out  of  his  former  limits.  But  sup¬ 
pose  the  absolute  to  be  cause :  then  must  the  cause  be  freed 
from  all  necessity ;  for  a  necessary  cause  can  be  neither  in- 
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finite  nor  absolute.  The  cause  must  then  be  voluntary,  and 
volition  must  have  consciousness.  But  consciousness  can 
be  only  of  the  relative  as  subject  and  object ;  and  any  as¬ 
sumed  identification  of  subject  and  object,  in  an  absolute, 
would  throw  the  absolute  beyond  consciousness,  without 
volition,  and  under  necessity,  and  so  neither  the  infinite  nor 
the  absolute.  We  have  then,  in  his  own  words,  the  inex¬ 
tricable  dilemma  :  “  the  absolute  cannot  be  conceived  as 
conscious,  neither  can  it  be  conceived  as  unconscious  ;  it 
cannot  be  conceived  as  complex,  neither  can  it  be  conceived 
as  simple  ;  it  cannot  be  conceived  by  difference,  neither  can 
it  be  conceived  by  the  absence  of  difference ;  it  cannot  be 
identified  with  the  universe,  neither  can  it  be  distinguished 
from  it.  The  one  and  the  many,  regarded  as  the  beginning 
of  existence,  are  thus,  alike,  incomprehensible.”  —  Bampton 
Lectures,  p.  79. 

Suppose  the  absolute  to  be,  it  cannot  become  cause ;  for 
causal  action,  voluntary  or  necessitated,  must  be  either  a 
higher  or  inferior  state  than  quiescence,  and  the  absolute  has 
gone  into  a  state  of  more  or  less  comparative  perfection,  and 
so  not  the  absolute.  Again,  the  relative  cannot  come  in¬ 
to  being;  for,  if  distinct  from  the  absolute,  it  comes  from  a 
non-existence,  and  the  thought  is  self-contradictory  ;  and  if 
we  say  it  is  the  same  as  the  absolute,  then  has  not  the  rela¬ 
tive  been  yet  generated,  and  creation  is  simply  the  absolute 
still,  only  in  another  mode.  He  says  :  “  The  whole  of  this 
web  of  contradictions  (and  it  might  be  extended,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  a  far  greater  length)  is  woven  from  one  original 
warp  and  woof,  namely,  the  impossibility  of  conceiving  the 
coexistence  of  the  infinite  and  the  finite ;  and  the  cognate 
impossibility  of  conceiving  a  first  commencement  of  phe¬ 
nomena,  or  the  absolute  giving  birth  to  the  relative.  The 
laws  of  thought  appear  to  admit  of  no  possible  escape  from 
the  meshes  in  which  thought  is  entangled,  save  by  destroy¬ 
ing  one  or  the  other  of  the  cords  of  which  they  are  com¬ 
posed.” —  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  81. 

Then,  on  “  the  opposite  side,”  in  reference  to  the  mental 
laws  under  which  they  are  formed,  it  is  argued  that  con- 
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sciousness  implies  distinction^  and  this  implies  limitation; 
the  infinite,  therefore,  cannot  come  into  consciousness  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  self-contradiction.  Consciousness,  also,  implies 
relation;  the  absolute,  then,  cannot  come  as  relative  object 
to  the  subject  of  consciousness,  without  self-contradiction. 
Consciousness,  also,  is  subject  to  laws  of  time^  as  successive 
and  continuous.  But  what  succeeds  another  must  be  finite; 
and  what  is  continuous  must  be  made  up  of  parts,  and  grow 
in  completeness  with  the  addition  of  each,  and  be  never  the 
infinite.  So  the  first  act  of  the  first  cause,  as  creative,  would 
be  the  first  point  of  temporal  succession,  and  there  must 
then  be  a  consciousness  of  a  phenomenon  in  time  and  a  cause 
out  of  time,  and  thus  a  consciousness  at  once  out  of  time 
and  in  time.  Myself  and  my  thought  must  be  limited  and 
related,  each  by  and  to  each ;  and  thus,  as  limited  and  re¬ 
lated,  personality  cannot  become  either  infinite  or  absolute 
in  a  consciousness,  without  direct  absurdity. 

Thus,  in  the  negations  of  Hamilton  and  the  self-contra¬ 
dictions  of  Mansel,  all  thought  and  knowledge  of  God  as 
infinite  and  absolute,  as  personal  and  creative,  become 
utterly  empty  and  vain,  and  we  can  help  ourselves  in  our 
religious  wants  and  experience  in  no  way  by  any  processes 
of  logical  thinking.  But  inasmuch  as  the  logical  intellect 
runs  itself  into  no  contradictions  in  thinking  within  the 
province  of  the  finite  and  the  relative,  and  only  attains  these 
empty  negations  and  absurdities  when  passing  over  into  the 
region  of  the  unconditioned,  we  are  hence  to  learn  that  the 
limits  of  human  thought  are  fixed  between  the  conditioned 
and  the  unconditioned,  the  natural  and  the  supernatural, 
and  that  we  can  think  and  know  truly  and  validly  on  this 
side,  but  are  scourged  with  doubts  and  delusions  whenever 
we  set  our  foot  upon  the  other  side.  Within  the  limit,  the 
human  intellect  is  strong  and  sure ;  it  was  designed  to  work 
only  here;  to  operate  practically,  not  speculatively;  and  is 
only  weak  and  deceptive  in  transgressing  its  laws.  Thought 
is  only  for  the  phenomenal ;  we  must  rely  on  something  else 
for  the  unseen  and  immortal.  And  as  religion,  both  in  its 
object  of  worship  and  its  end  of  hope,  has  its  relevancy 
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mainly  to  the  unseen  world,  so  thought  is  specially  limited 
in  the  truths  of  religion,  and  we  are  to  renounce  the  use  of 
reason  here  and  substitute  faith.  “  In  this  impotence  of 
reason  we  are  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  faith,  and  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  an  Infinite  Being  exists  though  we  know  not  how, 
and  that  he  is  the  same  with  that  Being  who  is  made  known 
in  consciousness  as  our  sustainer  and  law-giver.”  —  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures,  p.  127. 

It  becomes  thus  a  momentous,  a  vital  question  for  hu¬ 
manity  :  How  shall  we  find  a  warrant,  in  the  negations  of 
thought  and  the  self-contradictions  of  knowledge,  that  this 
faith  can  save  us?  Nothing  can  now  be  of  so  much  impor¬ 
tance  as  an  assurance,  from  some  quarter,  for  the  validity  of 
this  ground  of  faith.  We  need  to  look  carefully  to  itself 
and  its  entire  connections  to  see  how  firm  a  resting-place  it 
may  afford.  Hamilton  finds  his  ground  for  faith  in  one 
way,  and  Mansel  in  another ;  we  shall  need  to  give  to  each 
a  separate  examination. 

We  will  first  examine  this  ground  for  faith  as  laid  for  us 
by  Hamilton.  His  analytical  result,  that  both  the  infinite 
and  the  absolute  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  logical  under¬ 
standing,  is  doubtless  correct,  and  a  very  important  attain¬ 
ment.  Neither  can  be  presented  in  logical  thought  except 
by  thinking  away  all  limits  and  relations,  and  that  must 
leave  only  a  negation  in  the  consciousness,  for  the  elements 
of  an  object  of  thought  are  thereby  taken  away.  We  may 
as  well  attempt  to  think  a  figure  bounded  by  two  straight 
lines,  or  a  cause  acting  upon  nothing  that  shall  condition 
the  effect.  If  there  is  no  other  intellectual  function,  we  have 
nothing  else  but  to  make  the  most  of  faith.  Hamilton  does 
this  in  his  way  thus : 

The  infinite  and  the  absolute  are  both  in  themselves  single 
and  simple,  and  thus  are  each  inconceivable,  but  they  are 
distinguished  each  from  each,  and  therefore  nothing  hinders 
from  thinking  that  one  of  them  may  be  in  the  non-being  of 
the  other.  Yea,  not  only  may  be,  but,  from  their  mutual 
repugnance  and  opposition,  one  must  be  in  the  absence  of 
the  other.  Space  and  time  must  each  possess  either  infinite 
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immensity,  or  absolute  totality ;  and  nature,  also,  must  be 
an  endless  series,  or  an  entire  universe.  From  the  logical 
law  of  contradiction  or  excluded  middle,  that  of  two  oppo¬ 
sites  only  one  can  be,  and  that  one  must  be  and  no  third 
thing  can  come  between,  it  follows,  that  either  an  infinite  or 
an  absolute  being  is  logically  necessary.  “  Tne  mind  is  not 
represented  as  conceiving  two  propositions  subversive  of 
each  other  to  be  equally  possible ;  but  only  as  unable  to 
understand  as  possible  either  of  two  extremes,  one  of  which, 
however,  on  the  ground  of  their  mutual  repugnance,  it  is 
compelled  to  recognize  as  true.”  —  Wight’s  Hamilton,  p.  157. 
In  this  way  reason  is  assumed  to  be  “  weak  but  not  deceit¬ 
ful and,  while  we  cannot  trust  in  its  direct  action  to  secure 
any  object  for  our  knowledge,  he  would  have  us  trust  in  this 
principle  of  logical  contradiction  to  secure  an  object  for  our 
faith.  “  We  are  thus  taught  the  salutary  lesson,”  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “  that  the  capacity  of  thought  is  not  to  be  constituted 
into  the  measure  of  existence ;  and  are  warned  from  recog¬ 
nizing  the  domain  of  our  knowledge  as  necessarily  coexten¬ 
sive  with  the  horizon  of  our  faith.  And  by  a  wonderful 
revelation,  we  are  thus,  in  the  very  consciousness  of  our  ina¬ 
bility  to  conceive  aught  above  the  relative  and  the  finite, 
inspired  with  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  something  uncon¬ 
ditioned  beyond  the  sphere  of  all  comprehensible  reality.” 
We  in  this  are  furnished  with  a  basis  for  a  belief  that  God 
is,  though  we  can  have  no  thought  what  he  is. 

Hamilton  supposes  that  he  has  herein  solved  the  difficul¬ 
ties  presented  in  the  antinomies  of  Kant,  of  whom  he  says 
that  “  he  endeavored  to  evince  that  pure  reason,  that  intelli¬ 
gence  is  naturally,  is  necessarily,  repugnant  with  itself,  and 
that  speculation  ends  in  a  series  of  insoluble  antilogies.  In 
its  highest  potence,  in  its  very  essence,  thought  is  thus 
infected  with  contradiction,  and  the  worst  and  most  pervad¬ 
ing  scepticism  is  the  melancholy  result.”  And  then  of  him¬ 
self  he  says:  “If  I  have  done  anything  meritorious  in  phi¬ 
losophy,  it  is  in  the  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
these  contradictions;  in  showing  that  they  arise  only  when 
intelligence  transcends  the  limits  to  which  its  legitimate 
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exercise  is  restricted.”  —  Hamilton’s  Lectures,  Appendix,  p. 
647. 

Now  that  this  can  give  no  secure  warrant  for  faith  is  evi¬ 
dent  as  follows ;  1.  The  faith  is  made  to  rest  on  a  process 
of  thought  which  is  as  truly  beyond  its  law  as  that  of  the 
knowledge  which  has  been  rejected.  We  can  think  and 
know  within  the  limits  of  the  conditioned,  and  the  process 
will  be  neither  “  fallible  nor  mendacious but  contradictions 
and  absurdities,  and  thus  a  negation  of  all  object,  come  when 
thought  transcends  the  conditioned.  And  yet  this  whole 
work  of  laying  a  basis  for  faith  is  a  logical  process  which  is 
made  to  go  on  and  complete  itself  in  a  conclusion  beyond 
the  legitimate  boundary,  and  quite  over  within  the  region  of 
the  unconditioned.  We  are  warned  not  to  trust  the  logical 
thought  for  our  knowledge,  but  we  put  our  faith  upon  the 
logical  thought  that  can  appear  nowhere  else  except  in  this 
same  delusive  region.  If  the  logical  process  is  not  valid  for 
attaining  either  the  infinite  or  the  absolute,  because  carried 
on  beyond  the  region  of  the  conditioned,  then  surely  that 
process  which  must  take  them  as  given,  and  apply  the  logi¬ 
cal  law  of  contradiction  to  them,  must  still  more  transcend 
the  safe  limit. 

2.  The  infinite  and  the  absolute  are  mere  negatives  of 
thought,  and  yet  they  are  to  be  taken  as  positive  realities  in 
our  faith.  If  we  could  legitimately  take  and  safely  rely 
upon  the  logical  process  of  the  excluded  middle,  in  this 
region  of  the  unconditioned,  we  could  only  embrace  one  of 
them  in  our  conclusion  as  a  self-contradictory  negative. 
The  infinite  and  the  absolute  are  possible  in  our  thought 
only  as  such  negations,  and  the  exclusion  of  either  by  the 
logical  law  can  only  leave  the  other  for  our  faith  such  as  it 
was  in  our  thought,  and  thus  our  faith  can  embrace  nothing 
other  than  such  an  absurd  and  empty  Deity.  But  no  man’s 
faith  can  be  satisfied  in  such  an  object  any  more  than  his 
knowledge  could  before  have  been.  And  elsewhere  Hamil¬ 
ton  shows  that  he  supposes  the  faith  should  embrace  more, 
for  he  says :  “  We  are  unable  to  think  the  divine  attributes 
as  in  themselves  they  are;  we  cannot  think  God  without 
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impiety  unless  we  also  implicitly  confess  our  impotence  to 
think  him  worthily,  and  if  we  should  assert  that  God  is  as 
we  think  or  can  affirm  him  to  be,  we  actually  blaspheme.”  — 
Hamilton’s  Lectures,  Appendix,  p.  692.  The  logic  on  which 
faith  rests  can  give  only  a  negative,  but  quite  incoilsequently 
the  faith  assumes  a  positive. 

3.  If  a  ground  were  in  this  given  that  could  sustain  a 
positive  existence,  still  that  existing  being  could  not  be  a 
God  both  infinite  and  absolute.  The  logical  law  of  contra¬ 
diction  can,  at  the  best,  only  give  one,  and  must  exclude  the 
other.  But  can  any  man’s  faith  stop  short  with  one  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other?  Is  it  not  necessary  that  we  believe 
God  to  be  both  without  beginning  of  days  and  that  he 
inhabiteth  eternity  ?  that  he  is  unbounded  fulness,  and  that 
also  he  filleth  immensity  ?  If  so,  the  ground  is  utterly 
unsatisfactory;  it  only  can  sustain  one,  and  cannot  at  all 
indicate  which  one,  while  our  faith  needs  both. 

The  basis  for  faith  is  then  just  as  unsound  as  it  would  be 
for  our  knowledge,  and  in  what  it  is  assumed  to  sustain  we 
can  find  only  half  we  want.  In  taking  for  faith  either  the 
infinite  or  the  absolute,  we  transgress  the  legitimate  limits 
of  thought,  and  then  in  taking  both  the  infinite  and  absolute, 
we  annihilate  the  law  of  contradiction,  which  gave  the  only 
ground  on  which  we  could  take  either.  Surely  the  human 
intellect  is  not  here,  as  Hamilton  has  assumed,  merely  weak ; 
it  is,  as  Kant  found  and  affirmed,  wholly  self-repugnant. 
The  only  result  which  Hamilton’s  analysis  can  reach  is, 
that  the  logical  faculty  he  uses  can  do  nothing  with  the 
problems  of  the  infinite  and  the  absolute.  It  runs  them  both 
into  contradictions  and  negations,  and  can  as  little  supply  a 
ground  for  faith  as  for  knowledge.  In  the  very  act  of  faith 
there  is  the  contradiction  to  logical  thought.  It  becomes 
not  merely  a  trusting  beyond  thought,  but  directly  against 
thought;  not  a  faith  that  God  is,  while  unable  to  think  how 
he  is;  but  a  faith  that  he  is,  while  neither  the  thought  nor 
the  faith  can  take  him  as  any  other  than  the  absurdity  of  a 
self-contradictory  negation.  We  must,  on  this  ground,  not 
merely  erect  our  altars  to  the  Unknown  God,  but  to  a  God, 
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the  knowledge  of  whom  and  the  faith  in  whom  must  alike 
be  self-repugnant. 

We  will  next  examine  the  ground  of  faith,  as  understood 
by  Mansel.  His  elaborate  exhibitions  of  the  contradictions 
and  absurdities  to  which  a  logical  process  must  run  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  reach  the  infinite  or  the  absolute,  and  especially 
in  applying  these  to  God  as  First  Cause,  a  personal  Cre¬ 
ator  and  moral  Governor,  are  both  conclusive  and  important. 
But  his  assumption  that  in  this  the  human  intellect  is  impo¬ 
tent  and  limited  only,  and  not  also  deceptive,  is,  like  Hamil¬ 
ton  before  him,  a  mistake,  if  only  the  logical  process  is  ap¬ 
prehended,  and  from  which  much  evil  follows.  This  logical 
process,  alone,  can  in  no  way  free  itself  from  these  absurdi¬ 
ties  ;  and  then  the  support  to  faith,  wherever  placed,  must 
itself  necessarily  encounter  all  the  danger  from  such  proved 
and  admitted  contradictions.  We  must  be  able  to  correct 
these  antinomies  of  the  understanding  by  a  higher  faculty^, 
or  no  possible  basis  for  faith  can  stand  secure  against  the 
charges  of  credulity  or  superstition. 

Mansel,  at  the  outset,  assumes  that  God  is  both  infinite 
and  absolute,  and  thus  at  once  cuts  himself  off  from  all  reli¬ 
ance  for  faith  upon  Hamilton’s  principle  of  logical  contra¬ 
diction  or  excluded  middle,  which  can  admit  only  that  God 
is  infinite  or  absolute.  He  hardly  seems,  himself,  conscious 
of  this  disagreement ;  and,  at  times,  makes  a  hesitating  use 
of  what  might  seem  to  be  similar  to  Hamilton’s  ground : 
“  The  attempt  to  construct,  in  thought,  an  object  answering 
to  such  names,  necessarily  results  in  contradictions ;  it  proves 
our  impotence,  and  it  proves  nothing  more.  Or  rather,  it 
indirectly  leads  us  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  infinite, 
which  we  cannot  conceive ;  for  the  denial  of  its  existence  in¬ 
volves  a  contradiction  no  less  than  the  assertion  of  its  con- 
ceivability.”  —  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  110. 

In  other  places  he  alludes  to  man’s  dependence  and  sub¬ 
jective  need  of  a  God  on  which  to  rely,  as  some  source  of 
authority  for  faith.  “  Man  learns  to  pray  before  he  learns  to 
reason  ;  he  feels  within  him  the  consciousness  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  and  the  instinct  of  worship  before  he  can  argue  from 
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effects  to  causes,  or  estimate  the  traces  of  wisdom  and  be¬ 
nevolence  scattered  through  creation.”  —  Bampton  Lectures, 
p.  115.  But  the  direct  and  abiding  reliance  for  faith,  with 
Mansel,  is  not  a  logical  nor  a  philosophical  basis,  but  the 
interposition  of  the  Bible.  A  divine  revelation,  in  its  ex¬ 
press  declarations,  constitutes  that  ground  on  which  he 
would  have  us  place  our  faith,  against  all  the  weakness  or 
the  contradictoriness  of  human  reason  ;  and  this  appears  all 
through  his  lectures.  While  he  exposes  the  contradictions 
of  all  processes  of  thought  beyond  the  limits  of  the  phenom¬ 
enal  world,  and  assumes  that  these  contradictions  are  but 
the  evidence  of  a  weakness  that  comes  from  the  rashness 
and  waywardness  of  speculation,  he  yet  admits  that  these 
religious  themes  can  have  no  place  in  thought  but  under 
such  contradictions,  and  that  “  in  this  impotence  of  Reason 
we  are  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  faith,”  and  this  faith  must 
rest  on  the  direct  declarations  of  scripture.  We  are,  here, 
in  a  more  hazardous  position  than  on  the  ground  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  ;  since  not  a  logical  law,  but  an  assumed  declaration 
from  Heaven,  is  put  over  against  direct,  and  admitted,  and 
even  inevitable  contradictions  of  logic.  We  must  believe 
either  with  no  thought  and  no  object,  or  with  a  contradic¬ 
tory  thought  and  an  intrinsically  absurd  object.  We  must 
believe  either  without  thinking,  or  against  thought  if  we  do 
think  ;  for,  on  these  points  the  logical  faculty  can  think  only- 
in  contradictions.  The  inherent  antinomy  of  the  under¬ 
standing  which  Kant  found  and  Hamilton  boasted  to  have 
solved,  comes  out  in  all  its  necessity  and  with  all  its  per¬ 
plexity. 

Great  and  good  as  is  the  service  rendered  by  Mansel  in 
bringing  out,  so  glaringly  and  extensively,  the  necessary  ab¬ 
surdities,  when  the  logical  faculty  is  set  to  expounding  the 
problems  of  the  infinite  and  the  absolute  ;  the  danger  perhaps 
more  than  counterbalances  it,  when  he  sets  the  Bible  directly 
over  against  the  contradictions,  and  makes  our  faith  in  it  to 
stand  in  direct  and  necessary  conflict  with  our  thought. 
No  matter  how  much  it  may  be  repeated,  that  the  thought  is 
unlicensed  and  transgressing  its  proper  limits,  it  is  the  only 
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way  admitted  that  we  can  think  on  these  topics;  and  the 
alternative  presented  is  faith  without  thinking.  Instead  of 
recognizing,  in  such  a  dilemma,  that  there  must  somehow 
be,  here,  a  gross  fallacy,  and  carefully  going  back  to  a  deeper 
psychology  to  discover  and  remove  it,  he  goes  intrepidly 
and,  we  think,  quite  rashly  on  in  the  interposition  of  revela¬ 
tion,  and  demanding  faith  in  it,  while  he  allows  and  proves 
that,  if  reason  be  permitted  to  speak  at  all,  it  must  be  against 
it ;  and  then  himself  finds  and  allows  the  following  conse¬ 
quences,  resulting  from  this  method  of  sustaining  faith : 

1.  Truth  must  differ  with  different  orders  of  intelligence. 
Truth  is  relative  to  the  subject  only,  and  not  any  property 
in  things  themselves.  What  is  truth  to  a  man,  may  be  very 
different  from  truth  to  an  angel  or  God.  Just  as  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  must  be  modified  by  the  organ,  and  the  taste  of 
the  same  viands  may  be  pleasant  to  one  and  disagreeable  to 
another ;  so,  the  fundamental  truths  of  philosophy  and  re¬ 
ligion  may  be  one  thing  to  the  human  intellect,  and  another 
thing  to  angelic  intelligences  and  to  God.  There  can  be  no- 
standard  and  test  of  even  ultimate  truths,  but  only  the  gen¬ 
eral  consent  of  the  specific  order  of  intelligence ;  and,  though 
the  highest  conception  of  truth  would  be  that  which  is  true 
for  all  intelligences,  yet  we  can  know  nothing  of  such  truth, 
and  only  that  which  is  common  to  the  human  intelligence. 
“  Truth,  therefore,  in  relation  to  man,  admits  of  no  other  test 
than  the  harmonious  consent  of  all  human  faculties ;  and,  as 
no  such  faculties  can  take  cognizance  of  the  absolute,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  correspondence  with  the  absolute  can  never  be  re¬ 
quired  as  a  test  for  truth.  The  utmost  deficiency  that  can  be 
charged  against  the  human  faculties  amounts  only  to  this  : 
that  we  cannot  say  that  we  know  God  as  God  knows  him¬ 
self  ;  that  the  truth  of  which  our  finite  minds  are  susceptible 
may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  but  the  passing  shadow  of  some 
higher  reality,  which  exists  only  in  the  divine  intelligence.” 
—  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  147.  Thus  God  and  man  can 
have  no  communion  in  the  same  truths  ;  and  therefore  the 
infinite  and  the  absolute,  though  absurdities  and  contradic¬ 
tory  negatives  to  us,  may  be  positive  and  consistent  realities 
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to  God.  And  yet,  even  if  this  were  admitted,  we  should  be 
obliged  still  to  say  that  our  faith  can  embrace  only  ow/*  truth. 

2.  Then  is  the  Bible  only  an  accommodation  to  our  facul¬ 
ties.  The  intiiiite  and  the  absolute  can,  in  no  way,  be 
brought  within  our  thought ;  and  thus  God,  as  he  is,  can  in 
no  way  be  revealed  to  us.  To  give  him  as  he  is,  would  at 
once  contradict  our  reason  ;  and  therefore  the  representa¬ 
tions  made  of  him  must  conform  to  our  powers  of  appre¬ 
hension.  And  as  this  must  be  true  of  God  himself,  so  also  of 
all  that  relates  to  a  future  state  of  being:  to  our  minds  all 
these  truths  of  the  eternal  and  spiritual  world  would  involve 
absurdities;  and  not  merely  transcend  our  thought,  but  stand 
«elf-repugnant  in  our  thought.  They  must  therefore  be  pre- 
aented  to  us,  in  the  Bible,  not  as  they  are,  but  as  we  can  ap¬ 
prehend  them.  “  There  are  two  modes  in  which  we  may 
endeavor  to  contemplate  the  Deity :  one,  negative,  a  vain 
attempt  to  expand  consciousness  to  the  infinite;  the  other, 
positive,  viewing  the  object  as  accommodated  to  the  finite  ca¬ 
pacities  of  the  human  thinker.” — Bampton  Lectures,  p.  131. 
That  the  Bible  is  not  delusive,  may  be  believed  ;  but  such 
belief  must  be  against  the  convictions  which  reason  pro¬ 
duces.  “  We  may  indeed  believe,  and  ought  to  believe,  that 
the  knowledge  which  our  Creator  has  permitted  us  to  attain 
to,  whether  by  revelation  or  our  natural  faculties,  is  not  given 
us  as  an  instrument  of  deception. —  But  in  thus  believing, 
we  desert  the  evidence  of  reason  to  rest  on  that  of  faith.”  — 
p.  144. 

3.  The  attributes  of  God  are,  in  our  faith,  different  from 
the  reality.  We  have  God  represented  to  us  under  the 
forms  and  passions  of  man  ;  but  these  are  not  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  assisting  us  to  raise  our  minds  to  any  true  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  divine  attributes,  for  they  cannot  be,  in  God, 
such  as  they  are  in  humanity ;  and  no  communication  can 
be  made  to  us  that  shall  give  the  truth.  The  representations 
of  these  attributes  are  only  for  a  practical  use,  but  not  for 
instruction  in  truth.  That  any  truth  should  be  communi¬ 
cated  here,  would  oblige  us  to  be  able  to  apprehend  the  di¬ 
vine  attributes  in  the  contradictions  of  their  absolute  being. 
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“  If  there  be  any  who  maintain  that  they  can  conceive  jus¬ 
tice,  and  mercy,  and  wisdom  as  neither  existing  in  a  merci¬ 
ful,  and  just,  and  wise  being,  nor  in  any  way  distinguished 
from  each  other  ;  these,  and  these  alone,  may  aspire  to  cor¬ 
rect  revelation  by  the  aid  of  philosophy ;  for  such  alone  are 
the  conditions  under  which  philosophy  can  attain  to  a  ra¬ 
tional  knowledge  of  the  infinite  God.”  —  Bampton  Lec¬ 
tures,  p.  225. 

4.  It  also  involves  that,  while  God’s  moral  government 
rests  on  an  absolute  right,  yet  that  this  must  be  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  our  morality.  Right  with  God  as  much  trans¬ 
cends  our  thought  as  does  the  infinite  and  the  absolute,  for 
his  right  must  be  both  infinite  and  absolute.  If  we  should 
attempt  to  attain  and  follow  it,  the  morality  must  not  only 
be  difi’erent  from  ours  but  contradictory  to  our  human  ethics. 
“That  there  is  an  absolute  morality  based  upon,  or  rather 
identical  with,  the  eternal  nature  of  God,  is,  indeed,  a  con¬ 
viction  forced  upon  us  by  the  same  evidence  as  that  on 
which  vve  believe  that  God  exists  at  all.  But  ichat  that 
absolute  morality  is,  we  are  as  unable  to  fix  in  any  human 
conception  as  we  are  to  define  the  other  attributes  of  the 
same  divine  nature.”  —  “God  did  not  create  absolute  mo¬ 
rality;  it  is  coeternal  with  himself;  but  God  did  create  the 
human  manifestations  of  morality  when  he  created  the  moral 
constitution  of  man,  and  placed  him  in  those  circumstances 
by  which  the  eternal  principles  of  right  and  wrong  are  modi¬ 
fied  in  relation  to  the  present  life.”  —  “  We  cannot  from  our 
present  point  of  view  examine  the  same  duties  apart  from 
their  human  element,  and  separate  that  which  is  relative  and 
peculiar  to  man  in  this  life,  from  that  which  is  absolute  and 
eommon  to  all  moral  beings.” —  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  186 
—188. 

On  this  ground  are  to  be  interpreted  many  of  the  myste¬ 
rious  providences  and  requisitions  of  the  Bible;  such  as  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites,  etc., 
which  are  only  the  cropping  out  of  the  divine  morality 
within  our  phenomenal  experience,  and  which  are  shocking 
to  our  ethical  perceptions,  but  which  are  the  true  and  right- 
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eons  exhibitions  of  God’s  deeper  absolute  morality.  And 
just  as  miracles  reveal  a  hidden  power  deeper  and  stronger 
than  nature,  so  these  surprising  and  shocking  workings  of 
the  Deity  are  only  “  Moral  Miracles,”  revealing  the  hidden 
absolute  right  which  deeply  underlies  the  morality  of  the 
divine  government.  “In  both,  the  Almighty  is  regarded  as 
suspending  for  special  purposes,  not  the  eternal  laws  which 
constitute  his  own  absolute  nature,  but  the  created  laws 
which  he  imposed  at  a  certain  time  upon  a  particular  por¬ 
tion  of  his  creatures.”  —  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  212. 

5.  It  induces  a  disparagement  of  natural  theology  and  the 
internal  evidetices  of  revelation.  The  logical  process  can 
only  pass  up  and  down  the  perpetual  series  of  cause  and 
ert'ect,  and  can  never  pass  beyond,  and  thus  all  attempts  to 
find  a  tirst  cause,  and  apprehend  any  liberty  and  personality 
in  it,  necessitates  perpetual  contradictions.  'I’lie  true  argu¬ 
ment  for  a  Deity  from  his  works  is  hereby  precluded,  and  all 
modes  of  worship  and  grounds  of  dependence  and  hope  are 
shut  off  from  all  support  by  natural  reason.  Natural  theol¬ 
ogy  is  in  this  vvay  lost.  And  on  the  same  grounds  of  con¬ 
tradiction  and  absurdity  necessarily  induced,  in  apjtlying 
personal  attributes  to  the  absolute  and  a  moral  character 
that  the  human  mind  can  recognize,  we  are  unfitted  to  say, 
from  the  things  revealed,  anything  about  the  evidences  for  a 
divine  origin  of  the  Bible.  Miracles  and  prophecy  must  be 
the  great  sources  of  evidence  that  God  has  spoken  to  men, 
and  we  cannot  help  our  faith  from  the  consideration  of  what 
has  been  spoken.  We  are  too  incompetent  to  say  anything 
about  what  is  reasonable  to  be  revealed,  to  admit  that  we 
should  put  any  dependence  upon  our  study  of  internal  evi¬ 
dences.  The  position  taken  would,  indeed,  exclude  all  such 
evidences  entirely,  and  the  manifest  undervaluing  of  these 
proofs  in  the  Lectures  shows  the  necessary  tendencies  of  the 
speculation,  though  restrained  as  yet  from  their  full  effect. 

6.  It  places  the  believer  and  the  sceptic  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  ;  they  only  deduce  ditlerent  conclusions  from  the  same 
data,  while  that  of  the  sceptic  is  the  more  consecutive.  All 
reasoning  about  the  infinite  and  the  absolute  necessarily 
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leads  to  self-contradictions,  and  so  far  as  thinking  can  go, 
the  whole  terminates  in  unavoidable  absurdities.  Yea,  there 
must  at  last  be  admitted  an  inherent  antinomy  and  self- 
repiignance  in  the  human  understanding.  All  are  forced  to 
this  conclusion  and  come  at  length  together  in  this  position. 
The  sceptic  says :  I  can  bring  my  thought  to  no  other  result, 
and  1  must  here  doubt  all  about  these  matters;  1  cannot 
but  be  sceptical  whether  there  be  any  absolute.  The  be¬ 
liever  can  only  say,  even  so ;  I  stand  on  your  logical  posi¬ 
tion ;  but  you  should  thence  conclude  as  I  do,  namely: 
whether  we  apply  the  infinite  and  absolute  to  nature  as  in 
philosophy,  or  to  God  as  in  theology,  it  is  all  the  same. 
We  must  believe  in  both  cases,  if  we  believe  at  all,  against 
logical  contradictions  and  absurdities.  I  desert  reason  and 
rely  on  faith,  specially  in  theology.  Have  faith  in  philosophy 
so  far  as  you  can,  but  for  your  immortal  soul’s  sake  have 
faith  in  religion.  But  here  the  sceptic  far  more  conclusively 
answers  :  1  cannot  stop  thinking  and  logically  concluding. 
You  believe  in  both  philosophy  and  theology  because  you 
do  not  reason ;  I  do  reason,  and  therefore  can  have  faith  in 
neither.  Yea,  I  find  my  very  understanding  in  its  logical 
processes  self-contradictory,  and  I  am  shut  up  to  universal 
doubting.  My  very  faculties  for  knowing  deceive  me,  and 
there  is  no  longer  any  possible  ground  for  either  knowing  or 
believing. 

7.  The  only  logical  escape  from  this  scepticism  is  into 
either  Atheism  or  Pantheism.  All  logical  thought  of  the 
infinite  and  the  absolute  induces  contradiction,  and  thus 
doubt.  But  in  this  complete  distrust,  you  say:  ‘I  must 
have  some  relief,  and,  as  opposites,  one  must  be  true.’  You 
first  seek  for  the  infinite.  In  every  new  position  you  take, 
you  find  the  infinite  still  beyond.  You  can  never  reach  the 
oiu' ;  you  can  only  keep  adding  to  the  many.  No  amount 
of  multiples  can  be  the  infinite;  no  counting  of  links  can 
find  an  origin  for  the  whole  chain.  You  have  concluded  in 
Atheism.  Dissatisfied  with  this,  you  assume  some  link, 
arbitrarily  taken,  to  be  the  first  and  make  this  your  absolute. 
You  follow  down  through  its  successive  dependent  events 
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and  seek  to  get  the  many  from  this  one.  Each  is  condition 
for  the  conditioned  below  it;  the  consequent  was  in  and 
came  from  the  antecedent;  and  nothing  can  anywhere  be 
that  is  not  some  form  of  this  primal  antecedent  produced  to 
a  consequent.  The  whole  chain  can  be  only  different  modes 
of  existence  for  what  was  once  the  first.  The  ongoing  living 
power  has  lived  on  through  all.  You  have  concluded  in 
Pantheism;  and  the  most  athletic  logical  thinker  cannot 
leap  out  of  it. 

Here,  Mansel  interposes  revelation.  Believe  in  a  personal 
God  on  the  ground  of  a  Bible  confirmed  by  miracles.  You 
assume  in  the  miracles  you  have  found  the  infinite  and  abso¬ 
lute  God,  and  this  is  his  accredited  word  of  life  to  man. 
You  would  fain  rest  on  the  veracity,  love,  and  mercy  of  the 
God  herein  revealed.  But  the  first  reflection  when  your 
faith  is  tried  must  be,  that  the  very  God  whom  I  have  been 
supposing  to  have  wrought  the  miracles,  is  a  necessary  con¬ 
tradiction  and  self-absurdity  in  the  very  thought.  And  no 
rejection  of  the  miracle  against  any  evidence  can  be  so  con¬ 
tradictory  to  reason  as  the  admission  of  the  infinite  and  the 
absolute  together  in  one  first  cause.  You  are  necessarily 
driven  back  again  from  the  ground  of  your  faith  to  atheism, 
pantheism,  or  universal  scepticism.  So  far,  then,  are  we 
from  relying  on  a  Bible  tested  by  miracles,  that  we  cannot 
find  ground  for  faith  in  a  God  that  might  work  the  miracles. 
The  God  must  first  be,  and  then  the  miracles  and  the  attested 
Bible ;  but  you  have  proved  that  the  very  thought  of  such  an 
existing  God  is  an  absurdity.  If  you  keep  to  your  logic, 
you  are  helpless.  If  you  discard  what  you  here  call  reason, 
you  have  a  faith  which  is  only  blind  credulity.  No  man  can 
stand  contentedly  here.  No  religion  can  give  peace  which 
rests  at  last  on  such  sliding  sand.  The  application  of  much 
indignant  rhetoric,  and  strong  demands  for  a  factitious 
humility,  in  both  of  which  the  Barnpton  Lectures  abound, 
cannot  help  us.  The  abundance  of  logic  here  tried,  that 
was  to  silence  the  infidel,  has  annihilated  the  foundations 
for  faith,  and  confirmed  the  scepticism.  Indignantly  does 
the  Lecturer  declaim  against  the  pantheist:  “Personality 
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with  all  its  limitations,  though  far  from  exhibiting  the  abso¬ 
lute  nature  of  God  as  he  is,  is  yet  truer,  grander,  more  ele¬ 
vating,  more  religious,  than  those  barren,  vague,  meaning¬ 
less  abstractions  in  which  men  babble  about  nothing  under 
the  name  of  the  infinite  and  the  absolute and  yet  may  not 
this  pantheist  very  courteously  reply  :  ‘  But,  my  dear  sir,  is 
not  your  whole  book  filled  with  this  babble  about  the  infi¬ 
nite,  and  showing  it  to  be  a  mere  “nothing,”  though  you 
urge  it  upon  our  faith  as  if  it  were  a  reality?  And  then, 
too,  what  if  “  personality  be  truer,  and  grander,  and  more 
elevating  than  these  barren,  vague,  meaningless  abstrac¬ 
tions?”  yet  have  you  not  yourself  been  proving  to  us,  that 
this  very  application  of  personality  to  the  absolute  is  a  most 
unmitigated  absurdity?’ 

The  grand  difiiculty,  all  along,  is  with  these  over-hovering 
shadows  of  the  infinite  and  the  absolute.  The  very  thought 
of  them  is  self-contradictory;  and  if  you  had  the  infinite,  it 
would  be  as  meaningless  as  unlimited  void  space  and  time; 
and  if  you  had  the  absolute,  it  would  be  only  a  first  cause 
conditioned  in  its  very  constitution,  and  necessitated  to  one 
order  of  development.  And  then  if  you  attempted  to  put 
both  in  one  being,  you  would  have  the  augmentation  of  two 
contradictory  processes  —  a  contradictory  bundle  of  logical 
contradictions,  and  in  which  your  logical  faculty  itself  would 
be  given  over  into  the  jaws  of  an  all-devouring  scepticism. 
Say  you,  then,  you  will  get  along  without  recognizing  any 
absolute  ?  But  that  will  be  trying  to  get  along  without  God. 
Say  you,  you  will  then  rest  this  contradictory  thought  of  the 
absolute  upon  faith,  and  will  go  to  a  miraculously  attested 
Bible  as  your  ground  for  believing  that  he  is?  But  your 
contradictory  absolute  God  must  be  believed  first  to  be, 
before  you  can  have  the  miracle  to  cortfirm  the  Bible,  which 
is  to  reveal  that  such  a  personal  God  exists.  Yes,  but  then 
you  retort  upon  the  sceptic  and  say,  you  are  as  badly  off'  in 
your  denials  as  I  am  in  my  affirmations;  you  can  have  no 
philosophy  if  I  cannot  have  my  theology.  To  all  this,  that 
sceptic  fairly  answers:  “  Very  true,  but  with  this  quite  sig¬ 
nificant  difference ;  my  scepticism  lives  and  your  faith  dies 
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on  these  self-contradictions.  And  now  what  can  Hamilton 
and  Manse),  what  can  Kant  and  all  the  critical  philosophy 
here  do  more?  Can  it  satisfy  any  dependent  dying  man  to 
say,  you  must  have  faith  where  your  reason  contradicts? 
even  if  it  contradicts  as  much  for  your  faith  as  against  it? 
Can  such  faith  sustain  when  trouble  comes,  and  the  li  ght 
shines  on  its  foundations? 

That  teaching,  then,  is  weak  and  treacherous,  which  sends 
out  its  disciples  to  meet  infidelity  and  to  succor  and  guide 
the  inquiring  with  no  other  and  better  preparation  than  this. 
The  point  of  difficulty,  and  thus  the  place  for  relief,  is  pre¬ 
cisely  in  this  vague,  shadowy,  shifting  notion  of  God  as  the 
infinite  and  the  absolute.  No  infinite  and  absolute,  then  no 
God.  A  self-absurdity  in  each,  and  a  double  absurdity  in 
putting  both  in  one,  and  then  eminently  no  God.  We  must 
have  both  the  infinite  and  the  absolute;  and  we  must  have 
them  without  inherent  contradiction  and  absurdity;  and  this 
cannot  be  through  any  possible  agency  of  the  logical  under¬ 
standing.  The  German  critical  school  has  at  last,  in  Hegel, 
exhausted  all  the  powers  of  analysis  the  human  understand¬ 
ing  can  employ.  Hamilton  and  Mansel  have  shown  the 
necessary  result  in  contradictions  and  negations  as  clearly 
as  demonstration  can  teach  us.  Thanks  to  the  (German 
critical  school  for  exhausting  the  process,  and  thanks  to 
Hamilton  and  Mansel  for  showing  that  this  exhausted  pro¬ 
cess  is  utter  negation;  “a  running  through  the  sieves  of  the 
Danaides  into  the  abyss  of  nothing.”  We  have  no  more 
work  to  do  in  all  this  region.  The  giants  have  been  here 
and  piled  the  mountains  together.  None  of  us  can  do  this 
work  better,  nor  make  here  for  ourselves  a  higher  point  of 
observation.  And  yet  from  the  clear  transparent  top,  we  can 
see  nothing  of  the  true  absolute.  All  we  can  catch  is  a 
delusive  mist  which  we  can  neither  penetrate  nor  make  up 
its  outline  ;  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  rejoice  that  at 
length  it  is  made  sure  that  all  this  intense  search  has  been 
a  looking  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Let  us  put  ourselves  upon  another  course  of  inquiry. 
The  limits  of  thought,  we  now  find,  are  directly  in  the  face 
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of  our  progress,  and  shut  us  back  from  faith  as  well  as  from 
knowledge.  When  the  human  mind  clearly  sees  the  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  it  is  thus  put,  it  cannot  rest.  There  is  in  it 
the  irrepressible  claim  for  access  to  its  God,  both  in  thought 
and  faith,  and  the  instinctive  conviction  will  by  no  specula¬ 
tion  be  abolished,  that  there  is,  and  must  be,  some  way  to  the 
presence  and  knowledge  of  an  infinite  and  absolute  God 
without  meeting  a  negation  or  a  self-contradiction  in  his 
place.  The  human  mind  is  not  shut  up  to  absurdities  in  the 
place  of  truth.  The  use  of  the  right  faculty  will  give  the 
true  solution.  Whence  comes  this  want  of  a  God  ?  Whence 
this  yearning  for  faith  ?  Not  from  the  sense  —  the  faculty 
which  brings  the  phenomenal  world  into  forms :  this  does  not 
need  anything  save  its  own  functions  and  the  objects  it  con¬ 
structs  into  forms.  The  eye  may  never  be  tired  of  seeing, 
nor  the  ear  of  hearing ;  but  the  eye  wants  nothing  but  to  see ; 
nor  the  ear,  but  to  hear.  The  sense  never  seeks  to  leap  be¬ 
yond  its  own  province.  And  just  so  of  the  faculty  which 
puts  the  phenomena  together  into  things.  The  understand¬ 
ing  needs  nothing  but  the  function  for  thinking  in  judg¬ 
ments,  and  connecting  qualities  as  inhering'  in  their  sub¬ 
stances  and  events  as  adhering  to  their  causes.  It  may  never 
tire  of  thinking,  but  it  wants  nothing  but  to  think.  Given 
an  unobstructed  way  back  and  forth,  along  the  connected  se¬ 
ries  of  conditions  and  conditioned,  and  the  understanding  is 
satisfied.  The  logical  faculty  never  seeks  to  rise  above  its 
major  term  ;  it  wants  only  to  be  permitted  to  draw  its  con¬ 
clusions  through  its  minor  from  its  major.  Neither  the 
sense  nor  the  understanding  are  crying  for  a  God,  nor  yearn¬ 
ing  for  faith  in  his  being.  These  faculties  for  knowing  are 
content  in  and  with  nature  ;  and,  as  exercised  together  in  all 
the  animal  creation,  they  work  wholly  self-satisfied  without  a 
God  in  either  their  knowledge  or  their  faith.  It  is  the  un¬ 
mistakable  evidence  of  the  possession  of  a  faculty  other  and 
higher  than  either  the  sense  or  the  logical  understanding, 
when  we  hear  this  irrepressible  cry  for  a  God,  and  find  this 
unappeasable  yearning  for  faith  in  his  being  and  goodness. 
And  now  this  part  of  our  being,  which  thus  cries  and  yearns. 
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must  alone  be  put  to  the  work  of  knowing  and  trusting  its 
object.  All  the  difficulties  above  exhibited,  have  arisen 
solely  from  this,  that  our  rational  and  immortal  being  wants 
an  infinite  and  absolute  God,  and  faith  in  his  being  and 
gooilness,  and  only  the  functions  of  the  sense  and  the  logical 
judgment  have  been  put  to  the  task  of  attaining  them. 

This  want  comes  from  altogether  another  and  a  higher 
source  than  the  agency  that  has  been  sent  to  help  it.  Hence, 
and  only  from  this,  the  logical  contradictions  and  absurdities 
of  the  infinite  and  the  absolute,  and  the  incessant  “babble” 
of  the  sceptic  and  the  believer  about  them.  Nor  can  these 
babel  voices  be  harmonized  into  one  speech,  until  we  cease 
all  attempt  to  settle  the  matter  by  the  conditioned  connec¬ 
tions  of  logic,  and  bring  in  the  distinct  agency  of  a  higher 
and  more  comprehensive  faculty.  We  can,  by  this,  attain 
an  infinite  and  an  absolute  which  shall  neither  be  absurd  in 
themselves,  nor  contradictory  to  each  other  when  put  to¬ 
gether  in  the  one  personal  Jehovah.  A  true  rational  psy¬ 
chology  must  be  introduced,  and  in  this  there  will  be  found 
a  sufficient  resource  for  the  difficulty,  and  a  valid  critic  for 
determining  and  adjusting  the  true  limits  of  religious  thought. 
We  shall  here  put,  in  the  shortest  compass,  what  has  a  di¬ 
rect  bearing  on  the  questions  of  the  true  infinite  and  abso¬ 
lute. 

One  peculiar  and  specific  function  of  the  human  intellect 
is  its  capability  to  give  limits.  In  the  exercise  of  this  func¬ 
tion  we  can  construct,  or  put  within  limits,  any  portions  of 
space,  and  thereby  make  figure,  and  any  portion  of  time,  and 
thereby  make  period.  We  can  possess  no  figure  nor  period, 
in  pure  space  and  time,  without  such  a  constructing  act. 
I  can  draw  any  line  in  space,  and  thus  surround  and  limit 
any  portion  of  space,  and  I  can  pass  along  up  and  down  any 
successions  in  time,  and  thus  begin  and  end,  and  thereby  de¬ 
fine,  any  portion  of  pure  time  ;  and,  in  this  way,  all  possible 
figures  and  periods  may  be  constructed.  But  such  figure  and 
period  will  not  somehow  come  to  me  in  void  space  and 
time,  unless  I  so  define  them,  and  thus  make  them,  by  my 
own  intellectual  agency.  And  so,  also,  when  any  color  is 
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given  in  the  eye,  I  can  make  the  intellectual  action  pass  all 
around  it  and  get  its  shape,  and  when  that  color  changes 
or  varied  colors  come  and  go,  I  can  also  make  the  intellec¬ 
tual  action  fix  the  limits  of  before  and  after,  and  thereby  have 
its  duration  in  a  beginning  and  an  end.  But  no  organic 
sensation  will  have  its  shape  or  its  period  in  my  conscious¬ 
ness,  except  as,  by  my  own  intellectual  action,  I  so  con¬ 
struct  it.  No  distinct  colors  in  the  eye  will  have  definite 
shapes,  and  no  passing  succession  will  have  definite  periods, 
unless  I  so  construct  them  for  myself.  I  can  have  distinct 
color  on  a  distant  sign-board,  but  I  cannot  read  the  letters, 
unless  I  can  attentively  construct  and  thus  define  them. 
The  universal  law  for  knowing  any  figure  or  period  is,  that 
the  intellectual  agency  must  conjoin  the  contents  ivithin  limits. 
This  intellectual  function  for  conjoining  and  thus  construct¬ 
ing  forms  in  space  and  time,  belongs  to  the  sense,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  an  immediate  beholding  ;  whether  the  object  be  a  pure 
mathematical  figure,  or  an  empirical  appearance. 

Now,  whenever  I  make  such  a  constructed  figure,  I  have 
with  it  a  space ;  and  when  I  have  a  constructed  succession, 
there  is  also  a  time.  But  thus  far,  as  we  have  now  gone  in 
the  sense,  the  figures  and  periods  I  perceive  are  my  figures 
and  periods,  and  the  spaces  and  times,  in  which  they  are, 
are  solely  my  spaces  and  times.  The  pure  diagram,  say  a 
mathematical  circle,  is  constructed  and  then  lost,  and  the 
subjective  space  in  which  it  is,  comes  and  goes  with  it.  The 
figure,  and  the  space  in  which  it  is,  are  both  mine.  No  other 
intellect  can  commune  with  me  in  the  same ;  he  can  only 
construct,  and  have  for  himself,  the  similar.  And  just  so 
with  the  organic  sensation ;  it  is  in  my  organ,  and  has  my 
constructed  shape,  and  stands  in  my  space,  and  no  other  in¬ 
tellect  can  have,  in  any  of  these,  the  same  but  only  the  simi¬ 
lar.  And  so  with  the  conjoining  of  limits  in  time.  Each 
mind  must  have  its  own  forms  in  its  own  spaces  and  times  ; 
and  the  spaces  and  times  are  as  truly  his,  and  not  another’s, 
as  the  forms  are  his.  Each  mind  can  determine  whether  its 
forms,  and  spaces,  and  times  are  pure  or  empirical,  by  deter¬ 
mining  whether  they  are  purely  mental  or  experienced  in 
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the  organ,  but  by  no  sense-construction  can  any  one  say  that 
his  clearest  phenomena  and  their  spaces  and  times  are  other 
than  subjective.  We  can,  in  the  sense,  determine  no  outer 
world,  and  no  one  space  and  one  time  as  common  to  all,  but 
only  as  significant  in  each  for  each. 

And  now,  in  this  subjective  world  of  forms  and  phenome¬ 
na,  every  mind  will  see  that  the  largest  form  he  has  yet  con¬ 
structed,  leaves  still  the  opportunity  for  a  larger ;  and  the 
constructing  faculty  finds  no  hindrance  nor  constraint,  and 
has  no  occasion  to  ask  for  the  infinite,  which  still  lies  be¬ 
yond  its  furthest  construction.  The  sense  is  completely 
satisfied  in  its  unhindered  constructive  agency,  and  never 
seeks  to  find  whether  its  province  be  pifinite  or  not,  or  its  ob¬ 
jects  absolute  or  not.  It  can  propound  to  itself  no  such 
problems. 

Again  :  another  distinct  and  peculiar  intellectual  function 
is  the  capability  to  put  phenomena  together  and  make  out 
of  them  a  connected  order  of  experience.  If  I  think  a  force 
to  exist  that  will  exclude  all  else  from  its  place,  except  as  it 
is  removed  ;  and  then,  that  such  impenetrable  space-filling 
force  is  occasion  for  impressing  each  separate  organ  after  its 
peculiar  manner ;  and,  that  all  the  phenomena  I  have  con¬ 
structed  into  forms,  were  the  varied  modes  in  which  the  dif¬ 
ferent  space-filling  forces  had  affected  my  organs ;  I  could 
then  refer  all  such  phenomena  to  the  action  of  those  forces 
upon  my  organs,  and  I  should  at  once  judge  these  phenom¬ 
ena  to  be  the  qualities  of  these  substantial  forces.  If,  again, 
it  be  thought  that  these  substantial  forces  are  invaded  by,  or 
combined  with,  others  distinct  from  them ;  and  that  such  in¬ 
terferences  induced  varied  substantial  changes,  making  va¬ 
ried  organic  impressions,  and  thus  varied  phenomenal  con¬ 
structions  ;  I  should  then,  at  once,  judge  these  passing  events 
to  be  the  products  of  such  changing  causes.  Such  changes 
of  substances,  giving  varied  phenomena,  secure  that  the  se¬ 
ries  of  events  must  stand  connected,  through  these  causes, 
into  a  determined  order  of  experience.  Such  putting  of  the 
substances  under  the  qualities,  and  of  the  causes  between 
the  events,  is  the  proper  and  distinctive  work  of  the  under- 
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standing ;  and  this  discursive  connection  is  wholly  another 
work  than  the  defining  construction  above  given  in  the 
sense,  and  is  a  judgment  according  to  sense.  The  sense- 
construction  gave  phenomena;  the  understanding-connection 
gives  things  in  a  determined  order. 

And  now,  when  such  permanent  substance  gives  its  quali¬ 
ties,  their  organic  impression  and  intellectual  construction 
are  my  own ;  but  that  same  permanent  substance  also  im¬ 
presses  the  organs  of  others,  and  these  other  intellectual 
agencies  construct  their  phenomena  as  their  own ;  but  all 
must  refer  the  impressions,  and  thus  the  constructions,  to 
the  same  permanent  substance  and  the  events  to  the  same 
causes ;  and  therefore,  though  each  have  their  own  experi¬ 
ence,  yet  the  experience  of  all  is  the  same  one  determined  or¬ 
der.  The  spaces  of  each  will  be  determined  from  the  same 
space-filling  substances,  and  the  times  in  each  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  from  the  same  time-enduring  causes ;  and  thus  to  all 
there  will  be  one  and  the  same  space  and  the  same  ongoing 
of  time  in  common.  Tfie  objective  substances  and  causes 
will  secure  that  all  the  subjective  spaces  and  times  shall  be 
alike.  We  could  never  so  determine  one  common  space  for 
all,  except  through  such  objective  substances ;  nor  one  com¬ 
mon  time  for  all,  except  through  such  objective  causes;  and 
that  we  do  determine  space  to  be  one  space  in  common  for 
all,  and  time  to  be  one  time  in  common  for  all,  is  abundant 
proof  that  the  substances  and  causes  are  the  same  to  all, 
and  thus  proof  for  a  real  objective  world,  giving  its  own 
changes  as  the  occasion  for  a  common  experience  and  a 
common  history  of  nature. 

With  this  objective  world  of  changing  events,  any  one 
may  make  his  progress  and  regress  down  and  up  the  series, 
and  he  will  be  thinking  the  same  nature  of  things  and  pos¬ 
sessing  the  same  space  and  time  in  common  with  all  others 
that  may  follow  out  these  connected  judgments.  The  logi¬ 
cal  understanding  will  here  find  its  connecting  agency  unhin¬ 
dered  up  and  down  the  series  of  events  in  nature,  and  feel 
no  constraint  nor  imprisonment  in  the  universe  it  traverses, 
and  can  never  need  to  inquire  for  an  infinite  beyond  its  fur- 
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thest  march,  nor  an  abs^olute  as  a  first  cause  of  all  the 
changes.  Its  unimpeded  discursions  suilice  and  satisfy,  and 
with  no  want,  it  can  never  put  itself  to  the  search  for  any 
object  of  faith  beyond  the  connected  judgments  of  expe¬ 
rience.  It  knows  nature ;  it  has  no  function  for  knowing  a 
supernatural  who  may  comprehend  nature. 

If,  then,  man  had  no  higher  functions  than  the  sense  and 
the  logical  understanding,  he  could  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  infinite  or  the  absolute.  The  sense  may  never  go  beyond 
its  own  constructions,  nor  the  understanding  beyond  its  own 
connections,  and  we  could  never  want  nor  suppose  anything 
beyond  the  flow  of  conditioned  successions.  A  God  and  im¬ 
mortality,  religion  and  faith,  would  be  words  and  thoughts  as 
unmeaning  and  irrelevant  to  us  as  to  the  animals.  Our  psy¬ 
chology  would  be  only  the  sensuous  physiology  of  the  brute. 
That  man  needs  a  God,  and  yearns  for  faith  in  his  being 
and  benevolence,  is  an  abundant  evidence  that  he  has  an 
intellectual  capacity  distinct  from  the  sense  and  the  under¬ 
standing,  and  above  them  both. 

The  eye  cannot  see  itself,  nor  determine  from  its  own 
perceptions  anything  about  its  structure  or  its  acts.  That 
we  can  get  and  apply  optical  principles  to  vision  is  an  evi¬ 
dence  that  we  are  more  than  merely  sense  percipients. 
That  we  can  determine  the  processes  of  constructing  in 
limits,  and  connecting  qualities  in  things  and  in  an  order  of 
experience,  evinces  that  we  are  intelligent  above  and  beyond 
all  that  sense,  and  any  faculty  of  judging  according  to  sense, 
can  secure.  We  rise  above  the  processes  of  the  logical 
understanding,  and  see  through  them  and  over  them;  we 
subject  them  to  our  insight,  and  bring  them  within  our  com¬ 
prehension  ;  plain  proof  that  we  have  a  distinct  and  higher 
function  for  knowing;  and  this  peculiar  function  we  know, 
specifically  and  distinguishingly  from  all  other  intellectual 
faculties,  as  the  reason. 

Hamilton  denies  that  the  reason  with  Kant  is  anything 
radically  different  from  the  understanding,  and  affirms  that 
“  the  idea  in  the  reason  is  only  the  conception  in  the  under¬ 
standing  sublimated  into  the  inconceivable  ;  reason  only  the 
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understanding  which  has  overleaped  itself.”  This  is  mainly 
true.  With  Kant,  the  understanding  is  the  logical  process 
passing  through  single  syllogisms,  and  distributing  through 
the  minor  in  a  conclusion  what  was  before  given  in  the 
major  term.  The  reason  is  only  the  process  from  one  syllo¬ 
gism  to  another,  and  a  mere  march  through  indefinite  pro¬ 
syllogisms,  to  find  a  first,  or  the  absolute,  which  it  can  never 
reach.  It  is  really  the  demand  for  the  absolute,  unrecognized 
as  the  claim  of  the  reason  and  only  put  as  a  regulative  con¬ 
ception  primitively  in  the  human  mind,  and  then  the  logical 
understanding  sent  on  the  vain  chase  up  the  endless  ladder 
of  pro-syllogisms  to  find  it.  The  Kantian  reason  is  no  true 
apprehension  of  the  Platonic  reason,  and  has  no  insight  nor 
comprehension.  The  true  reason  is  that  function  by  which 
we  overlook  and  penetrate  both  the  functions  of  conjoining 
in  the  sense  and  giving  limits,  and  of  connecting  in  the 
understanding  and  giving  things  and  series  of  events,  and 
thus  it  determines  what  is  necessary  to  them  in  their  princi¬ 
ples,  and  thereby  comprehends  and  expounds  them.  That 
we  have  this  distinctive  function  capacitates  us  to  be  philo¬ 
sophers,  and  that  we  can  philosophize  about  the  infinite  and 
the  absolute  capacitates  us  to  be  theologians.  It  is  this  part 
of  our  being  only  that  calls  for  a  God  and  wants  faith  in  his 
government,  and  it  is  the  work  of  this  faculty  alone  that  can 
answer  and  satisfy  this  call.  Even  a  revelation  from  God  can 
be  addressed  only  to  and  received  by  this  part  of  our  being, 
and  without  it  our  Bibles  were  as  well  given  to  the  brutes. 

It  is  solely  because  the  truths  of  the  infinite  and  of  the 
absolute  have  been  kept  from  the  reason,  and  degraded  to  the 
processes  of  the  logical  understanding,  that  they  have  been 
made  to  present  such  paradoxes  and  contradictions.  The 
contained  has  been  set  to  measuring  the  container,  and  the 
medium  for  connecting  has  been  taken  as  the  compass  for 
comprehending,  and  it  need  not  be  surprising  that  such 
absurdities  have  followed,  and  that  all  forms  of  scepticism 
have  grown  bold.  We  would  here,  then,  apply  ourselves 
altogether  to  the  use  of  this  distinctive  intellectual  function, 
the  comprehending  reason. 
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The  intellectual  process  of  construction  in  the  sense, 
would  never  suggest  to  itself  the  attempt  to  construct  all  of 
space  into  one,  and  all  of  time  into  one ;  this  faculty  is 
abundantly  satisfied  in  that  it  has  no  hindrance  to  its  con¬ 
structions.  But  the  insight  and  oversight  of  this  process  by 
the  higher  function  of  the  reason,  at  once  suggests  the  want 
of  a  common  space  and  a  common  time  for  all  constructing 
beings.  How  may  all  commune,  in  the  common  experi¬ 
ence  of  things  and  events,  in  one  space  and  one  time  ?  If 
the  constructing  sense  be  put  to  the  task  of  answering,  we 
can,  by  the  reason,  see  at  once  that  it  must  be,  and  why  it 
must  be,  vain.  The  constructing  act  can  be  only  in  and  for 
its  own  consciousness,  and  the  spaces  and  times  in  which  it 
makes  its  limits  and  forms  can  be  only  its  own  subjective 
spaces  and  times,  and  thus  the  merely  sense-agent  is  as 
truly  shut  up  to  his  own  spaces  and  times  as  the  mind  that 
dreams.  But  this  inseeing  and  overseeing  function  can  at 
once  determine,  that  if  some  permanent  substance  be  given 
which  may  occasion  all  sense-constructions,  in  all  sentient 
beings  and  organs,  to  describe  its  outlines,  then  all  will  have 
one  common  figure  and  one  common  point  from  which  to 
go  out  and  estimate  bearing  and  direction  ;  and  thus  all  sub¬ 
jective  spaces  will  stand  in  conformity  with  one  and  the  same 
common  space.  And  also,  if  this  substance  have  its  causal 
changes,  then  all  will  construct  the  same  events  in  the  same 
ordered  successions,  and  all  the  subjective  times  will  stand 
in  conformity  to  the  one  common  time  of  these  successive 
changes.  The  common  space  and  the  common  time,  in 
which  all  the  beings  of  sense  participate,  will  come  only  in 
and  by  the  universal  constructions  of  those  sensations  which 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  common  substances  and  causes. 
Take  away  these  permanent  substances  and  their  changes, 
and  you  doom  every  man  to  be  shut  in  upon  his  own  sepa¬ 
rate  constructions,  and  to  dream  on  alone  ;  but  place  all 
where  these  permanent  substances  and  changing  causes 
may  act  in  common  upon  their  sensuous  organism,  and  they 
at  once  commune  in  one  space  and  one  time.  The  one  na¬ 
ture  makes  the  one  common  space  and  time  for  all ;  and 
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their  communion  in  this  one  space  and  time,  and  their  par¬ 
ticipation  of  experience  in  one  history,  are  their  valid  proofs  - 
for  a  real  objective  world.  The  reason  only  can  attain  this 
one  common  space  and  time,  and  show  how  they  can  so  be 
without  an  error  or  absurdity  ;  while,  if  the  sense  be  put  to 
this  work,  through  its  constructions,  or  the  understanding 
through  its  connections,  nothing  but  contradiction  and  de¬ 
lusion  can  follow.  With  this  one  space  and  one  time  in 
common  to  all  men,  and  the  one  history  of  nature’s  ongoing, 
we  are  prepared  to  see  the  only  remaining  step  that  must  be 
taken,  to  put  us  face  to  face  with  a  self-consistent  infinite 
and  absolute  Being. 

There  must  be  the  clear  idea  of  what  is  necessary,  in  order 
that  a  cause  for  such  a  nature  and  its  one  space  and  one  time 
may  be  truly  First  Cause.  The  understanding-conception  of 
a  cause  can  never  be  a  first  cause  ;  and  the  attempt  to  put 
the  logical  function  of  the  understanding  to  the  attainment 
of  such  an  idea,  would  lead  to  all  the  self-contradictions 
already  so  fully  noticed.  This  conception  of  cause  always 
carries  with  it  an  inherent  constitutional  efficiency  which 
gives  its  own  nature  to  it,  and  makes  it  specifically  what  it 
is,  and  makes  it  also  necessary  that  it  should  go  out  in  its 
own  order  of  development  when  occasion  is  given.  It  must 
go  out  into  effect,  and  in  one  order  of  effects,  according  to 
its  inherent  nature.  It  can  only  give  a  development  of  its 
own  constitution,  and  can  put  forth  nothing  new,  but  such 
alone  as  it  already  possesses  in  itself.  Here  there  can  be  no 
first ;  for,  let  us  assume  any  cause  we  may  as  first,  the  very 
conception  of  the  cause  has  already  a  constitution,  a  nature, 
an  inherent  characteristic  of  efficiency,  which  determines 
necessarily  what  must  come  from  it.  The  very  thought  of  it 
demands  that  another  should  have  been  there,  and  given  to 
it  its  essential  peculiarity.  It  is  a  cause  already  caused,  and 
it  would  be  a  self-contradiction  to  speak  of  it  as  first  cause. 

The  higher  function  of  the  reason  takes  this  understanding, 
conception  of  cause,  and  subjects  it  to  its  own  insight,  and 
at  once  sees  what  is  necessary  that  it  may  be  first  cause. 
The  efficiency  must  have,  in  its  essential  being,  the  ideals  or 
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archetypes  of  all  possible  existence,  and  in  this  the  compe¬ 
tency  to  go  out  in  action,  not  merely  in  one  way  without  an 
alternative,  but  in  all  possible  ways.  There  must  also  be 
self-knowledge  and  self-estimate  of  intrinsic  excellency  of  be¬ 
ing,  and  thus  an  exact  seeing  that  which  is  due  to  and  wor¬ 
thy  of  itself ;  and  in  this  the  competency  to  decide,  w^hich  of 
all  possibles  it  behooves,  for  its  own  worthiness’  sake,  should 
be  taken.  In  this  we  have  selfhood^  the  mind’s  capability 
to  stand  self-separate  and  self-balanced,  and  originate  acts 
from  within  its  own  being  with  no  dependence  on  an  outer 
and  an  other.  It  is  taken  out  from  all  necessity  and  which 
has  no  alternative,  and  in  its  self-sufficiency  is  truly  cause  in 
liberty.  It  has  self-law  and  directory  in  the  imperative  that 
sounds  through  its  whole  being  for  his  glory’s  sake,  and  is 
thus  a  personal  cause.  And  now,  when  we  recognize  this 
personal  Being,  in  his  proper  position  as  Creator  and  Gov¬ 
ernor,  we  shall  also  see  that  he  is  truly  infinite  and  truly  ab¬ 
solute. 

In  his  own  being,  there  is  nothing  for  organic  impression, 
and  thus  nothing  for  sense-construction,  which  may  give  one 
common  space  from  the  same  substance ;  and  also  nothing 
for  understanding-connections,  which  may  give  one  common 
time  from  the  same  order  of  cause  and  events.  He  has  truly 
nothing  for  sense  and  logical  understanding,  and  is  thus 
wholly  independent  of  space,  time,  and  nature.  Place,  pe¬ 
riod,  and  change  are  wffiolly  irrelevant  and  insignificant 
words  as  applied  to  him.  These  can  have  no  meaning  ex¬ 
cept  as  an  objective  nature  is.  From  what  he  sees  his  own 
glory  or  moral  worthiness  requires,  and  in  accordance  with 
that  archetypal  pattern  which  is  determined  for  his  glory’s 
sake,  he  puts  forth  such  efficient  action  as  shall  fix  a  force 
permanent  and  substantial,  and  thus  making  an  existence  in 
what  else  was  an  utter  void.  Such  existing  substantial 
force  gives,  at  once,  occasion  for  impressing  organic  senses, 
and  introducing  sense-constructions,  and  in  the  ongoing 
changes  introducing  also  understanding-connections.  A 
common  space  and  time  and  history  of  events  are  all  given 
in  it.  The  sense  and  the  understanding  functions  may  here 
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go  to  their  work,  and  find  all  their  respective  objects.  Per¬ 
ception  and  thinking  in  judgments  may  here  begin.  A  crea¬ 
tor,  and  a  cosmos  other  than  its  creator,  have  both  a  real 
being.  Here  is  the  place  for  determining  a  true  and  com¬ 
plete  rational  cosmology;  and  when  the  scientific  world 
shall  be  ready  to  study  it  thoroughly,  and  appreciate  it  hon¬ 
estly,  such  true  and  complete  rational  cosmology  is  already 
substantially  and  intelligibly  furnished  to  their  hands. 

Put,  now,  the  contemplating  mind  which  is  to  study  this 
creator  and  his  works,  within  the  cosmos  he  has  created. 
In  his  search  for  the  creator  he  must  go  out  of,  and  get 
beyond,  the  cosmos  in  which  he  lives.  If  he  set  the  logical 
understanding  to  work  within,  he  will  find  all  the  contradic¬ 
tions,  in  going  through  space  and  time  for  the  infinite  and 
the  absolute,  which  have  been  so  fully  exposed  by  Hamilton 
and  Mansel.  He  will  be  preposterously  striving  to  compre¬ 
hend  nature,  and  nature’s  space  and  time,  by  carrying  his 
measures  up  and  down  within  nature  and  its  space  and 
time,  and  this  work  the  comprehending  reason  can  before¬ 
hand  see  must  be  absurdity  and  emptiness.  But  instead  of 
this  connecting  process  within  nature,  he  takes  the  process 
for  comprehending  nature  within  the  supernatural.  He  may 
begin  in  nature,  and  he  looks  for  that  which  did  not  come 
from  nature,  but  which  must  have  been  put  within  it.  A 
miraculous  counteraction  of  nature ;  a  geological  testimony 
of  some  new  organic  species  originating  in  and  not  from 
nature ;  and  the  working  of  moral  agency  which  can  resist 
and  go  against  the  current  of  nature ;  all  these  may  be 
sources  for  determining  a  beginning  within  nature,  and 
proving  the  being  of  a  causality  which  does  not  belong  to 
nature ;  and  which,  by  the  harmony  of  the  new  introduced 
events  with  nature,  proves,  also,  itself  to  be  the  author  both 
of  the  new  events  and  nature.  In  these  originations  within 
nature  the  reason  sees  the  plain  footprints  of  the  Deity,  and 
at  once  rises  to  the  contemplation  of  a  personal  Jehovah, 
above  and  independent  of  the  works  of  his  hand  in  nature. 
He  knows  him  to  be  truly  infinite,  for  he  is  at  once  out  of 
nature’s  space  and  nature’s  time,  and  can  be  limited  by 
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neither.  As  the  maker  of  nature,  he  gave  both  nature’s 
space  and  nature’s  time  to  be.  He  knows  him  also  to  be 
absolute,  for  he  originated  from  himself  those  primal  forces 
in  which  nature’s  substances  began,  and  by  which  nature’s 
causes  and  events  commenced  their  flow.  Nature’s  places 
and  periods  are  wholly  irrelevant  to  him,  who  determined 
them,  in  the  bringing  of  nature  itself  to  stand  out  in  the 
void  where  nothing,  not  even  the  one  common  space  and 
time,  yet  was.  The  reason,  thus,  overlooks  both  nature  and 
nature’s  space  and  time,  and  finds  the  independent  God, 
who  has  made  them  all  to  be.  His  infinity  and  absoluteness 
are  without  contradiction  or  absurdity,  and  reduce  them¬ 
selves  to  no  negations  by  abstracting  the  conceivable  from 
them,  for  he  positively  stands  unbounded  by  any  spacial  and 
temporal  limits,  and  unconditioned  by  any  of  nature’s  sub¬ 
stances  and  causes.  Here  is  left  no  room  for  scepticism, 
for  there  is  here  no  conflicting  thought.  There  is  no  place 
for  pantheism,  for  a  personal  creator  is  found,  and  the  cos¬ 
mos  is  an  origination  from  his  agency,  and  not  the  mere 
development  of  God  himself  into  another  mode  of  being. 
Atheism  also  is  wholly  excluded,  for  a  personal  God,  crea¬ 
tor  and  governor,  infinite  and  absolute,  has  been  fully  recog¬ 
nized. 

In  the  presence  of  this  Deity  there  is  awakened  the  feeling 
of  humility  as  a  dependent  creature,  and  of  self-debasement 
as  a  sinner,  which  is  consciously  reasonable  and  salutary. 
But  that  factitious  humility,  urged  upon  us  under  the 
assumption  of  our  weakness  and  limitation  of  faculties,  but 
which  is  really  the  self-contradiction  of  the  intellect,  and  the 
demand  for  faith  which  can  be  only  credulity  and  supersti¬ 
tion  in  such  a  mind,  can  never  be  morally  wholesome.  It  is 
a  feeling  that  irritates  and  corrodes  the  spirit,  and  sours  the 
disposition.  True  humility  before  the  true  God  covers  the 
face  in  reverence  and  adoration,  and  to  the  sinner  secures 
contrition  and  confession,  and  inspires  hope  and  praise. 

With  this  self-consistent  and  clear  idea  of  God,  we  can 
also  see  that  his  revelation  of  himself,  either  by  his  works  or 
his  inspired  word,  can  find  no  hindrance  from  the  intellect 
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nor  obstacles  from  conflicting  thought  to  the  full  exercise  of 
an  enlightened  and  intelligent  faith.  It  is  manifestly  our 
highest  worthiness  and  blessedness  to  believe,  obey  and  trust 
the  accredited  messages  of  such  a  God,  for  nothing  tends  to 
weaken  but  all  we  know  tends  to  strengthen  our  confidence. 
Our  thought  and  our  faith  accord  with  and  reciprocally  sus¬ 
tain  each  other. 

And  the  true  limits  of  religious  thought  are  also  fully 
found  and  fairly  adjusted.  We  know  how,  completely,  to 
correct  the  antinomies  of  the  sense  and  the  understanding, 
and  to  put  their  processes  of  constructing  and  connecting 
on  each  hand,  that  they  may  guide  us  through  and  out  of 
nature’s  conditions,  and  the  common  space  and  time  of 
nature,  to  the  plainly  apprehended  infinite  and  absolute 
above  them.  Here  the  self-existent  Jehovah  dwells,  limit¬ 
less  and  relationless,  so  far  as  it  regards  all  the  measures 
and  changes  of  nature.  The  phenomenal  and  the  logical 
have  no  applicability  to  him,  and  only  the  inner  principles 
of  the  rational  direct  his  counsels.  “  He  is  a  Spirit,  and 
those  who  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.” 


ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  TWOFOLD  LIFE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 

BT  REV.  J.  T.  TUCKER,  HOLL18TON,  MASS. 

A  COMPLETE  human  culture  requires  the  true  embodiment 
of  the  two  great  forms  or  modes  of  life  to  which  we  give 
the  names  of  Godhead  and  Manhood.  These  are  every¬ 
where  inseparably  intertwined  in  moral  and  spiritual  rela¬ 
tions  ;  and  no  advance  can  be  made  in  fulfilling  the  designs 
of  a  rational  existence  except  on  the  basis  of  a  just  under¬ 
standing  of  what  God  is  and  man  should  be.  The  ideal 
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type  of  each  must  be  made  actual  and  visible  in  the  world 
as  the  indispensable  preliminary  of  the  world’s  regeneration. 

This  demand  has  found  its  only  adequate  satisfaction  in 
the  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  him  “  the  life  was  mani¬ 
fested,” —  the  double  life  embracing  the  entire  circuit  and 
significance  of  spiritual  being  in  its  normal  state.  The  Son 
of  God  and  Son  of  man  united  in  himself  these  two  revela¬ 
tions.  On  the  one  side,  his  character  presents  the  heavenly, 
the  divine  likeness  in  distinct  expression.  On  the  other,  it 
portrays,  in  equal  clearness,  the  perfect  man.  These  two 
requisites,  then,  of  the  reestablishment  of  our  race  in  the 
position  for  which  its  adaptations  assure  us  it  was  made, 
are  supplied  by  Christianity. 

That  this  twofold  representation  is  thus  essential  to  hu¬ 
man  improvement  upon  the  highest  scale,  is  as  undeniable 
as  is  the  fact  that  it  has  never  been  produced  from  any  other 
source  than  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  a  remarkable 
accord  of  sentiment,  the  reflecting  minds  of  all  nations  have 
pronounced  the  culture  of  the  godlike  to  be  the  legitimate 
and  noblest  business  of  an  intelligent  being.  It  is  felt  as 
generally,  to  be  true,  that  the  best  model  of  manhood  must 
come  from  a  sphere  of  life  above  its  own ;  that  no  earthly 
saint  or  hero  has  altogether  filled  out  the  symmetrical  con¬ 
ception  of  a  soul’s  progress  in  the  knowledge  and  the  power 
of  goodness.  Humanity  has  always  looked  to  Divinity  for 
its  pattern  of  resemblance,  its  law  of  growth.  Where  its 
theology  has  been  no  better  than  that  of  the  heathen,  “  gods 
many,  and  lords  many,”  it  has  had  no  other  resource  from 
which  to  draw  the  form  and  the  motive  of  its  development. 
Ashamed  of  their  deities,  as  conscientious  idolaters  must 
have  sometimes  been,  they  could  find  no  worthier  models  of 
character  elsewhere.  If  disgusted  with  the  sensualism  of 
the  “  Immortals,”  still  the  instincts  of  the  heart  returned 
inevitably  to  their  region  of  a  higher,  wider,  nobler,  if  not 
adequately  purer,  existence,  in  search  of  (however  unsuc¬ 
cessfully)  the  perfect  in  reason,  will,  emotion,  conduct. 
This  may  be  said,  that,  defective  and  vile  as  the  false 
objects  of  the  world’s  worship  have  generally  been,  human 
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nature  would  have  sunk  to  immeasurably  deeper  abysses  of 
brutality  with  no  conceptions  of  deity  at  all.  With  an  utter 
negation  of  the  thought  of  God  in  any  shape  of  personal 
activity  and  superintendence,  nothing  could  have  restrained 
the  race  from  fatal  and  total  demoralization.  A  simple 
belief  in  the  invisible  spiritual  realm,  though  peopled  only 
with  the  progeny  of  a  Jove  or  a  Brahma,  has  exerted  an 
incalculable  power  to  hold  up  mankind  from  gravitating  to 
the  lowest  possible  degree  of  mental  and  moral  grossness. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  save  men  from  becoming  as  bad 
as  they  can  be.  Both  religion  and  philanthropy  profess  it 
to  be  their  errand  to  make  society  as  pure  as  is  practicable 
with  the  very  best  helps  to  the  comprehension  and  attain¬ 
ment  of  its  right  position.  These  helps  centre  in  Christ  as 
the  only  competent  interpreter  of  truth  upon  this  subject, 
the  only  supplier  of  aid  to  realize  that  truth  in  actual  expe¬ 
rience.  This  is  asserted.  K  it  be  denied,  we  then  affirm 
that  there  is  no  help  in  the  case ;  that  neither  God  nor  man 
has  ever  found  a  full  manifestation ;  that  the  life  of  neither 
is  yet  in  the  world’s  possession  in  its  just  conception ;  that, 
on  this  ground  of  the  challenger,  the  world  still  waits  in 
more  than  the  heart-sickness  of  hope  deferred  —  in  the  som¬ 
bre  gloom  of  a  deepening  despair  —  his  advent  who  shall 
embody  to  the  eye  the  divine  and  the  human  ideals  in  their 
perfectness,  and  shall  declare  the  method  through  which 
their  spirit  shall  enter  into,  and  assimilate  to  itself,  the 
advancing  civilization  of  our  earth. 

Concerning  the  Supreme  Being  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  he  is 
partly  revealed  to  creatures  as*  an  object  of  wonder  and  ad¬ 
oration  ;  but  that  another  phase  is  shown  us  as  a  subject 
of  intelligible  study  and  hopeful  imitation.  What  are 
classed  as  the  natural  attributes  of  Deity,  can  neither  be  en¬ 
tirely  understood,  or  at  all  reproduced  by  the  finite.  Thus, 
absolute  past  eternity,  infinite  power,  knowledge,  diffusibil- 
ity  or  omnipresence,  are  facts  to  be  accepted  as  necessary  to 
a  proper  Divine  existence  ;  and  so  we  find  the  pagans  made 
their  father  of  the  gods  almighty.  But  we  vainly  grapple 
with  that  thought  of  infinitude  in  any  of  its  forms ;  and  to 
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think  to  share  it  one’s  self  is  the  dream  of  insanity.  The 
moral  qualities  of  God,  on  the  other  hand,  address  us  differ¬ 
ently.  They  too,  indeed,  run  into  the  illimitable ;  and,  on 
that  side  of  their  extension,  consequently,  far  outreach  our 
range  of  sight.  It  is  no  more  within  our  ability  fully  to  con¬ 
ceive  what  infinite  holiness  is,  than  infinite  strength.  But, 
on  the  side  nearest  us,  these  perfections  present  aspects 
which  we  rationally  grasp  and  approve  ;  which  we  can  and 
should  reproduce  in  our  lives ;  which  we  must,  or  never  really 
live.  The  divine  purity,  benevolence,  truthfulness,  justice, 
in  a  word,  goodness,  are  characteristic  of  his  nature.  We 
know  what  these  terms  convey.  Our  eye  takes  in  their 
beauty,  as  we  gaze  up  into  the  sapphire  sky  and  revel  in  its 
mild  splendor.  We  do  not  pierce  that  arching  vault  of  light 
to  its  deepest  source  of  brilliance ;  nor  do  we  compass,  in 
spiritual  vision,  all  that  is  meant  by  that  “  goodness  ”  of  the 
Uncreated.  But  we  seize  and  hold  a  part  of  each  revela¬ 
tion.  We  are  conscious  that  our  souls  are  capable  of  the 
culture  of  these  virtues  which  glow  down  upon  us  from  the 
celestial  throne ;  that  they  may  be  one  in  their  essential 
temper,  if  not  to  the  superhuman  measure  of  their  full  ex¬ 
pression.  This  the  spirit  within,  on  which  its  Author  stamped 
his  image  in  Eden,  tells  us. 

God,  thus,  is  both  incomprehensible  and  comprehensible. 
Reason  cannot  enfold  his  idea  as  the  infinite;  but  moral 
sense  can  know  him  as  the  purely  right  and  good.  We  shrink 
from  the  thought  of  omniscience  as  an  unresolvable  mystery. 
But  we  do  not  ask  any  one  to  tell  us  what  love  is,  when  God 
even  calls  himself  by  this  benignant  name.  And  so  the 
scriptures  are  harmonized,  in  our  own  consciousness,  which 
demand  in  bold  challenge :  “  Who,  by  searching,  can  find 

out  God  ?  Who  can  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  ?  ” 
—  and  which  command  in  positive  terms:  “Acquaint,  now, 
thyself  with  Him  and  be  at  peace.” 

While  the  Godhead  is  beyond  our  grasp  of  apprehension, 
in  its  infinite  capacities  of  being  and  acting,  these  facts  of 
its  constitution  1  are  indispensable  as  the  ground-work  of 


^We  cannot  well  avoid  using  a  human  phraseology,  but  not  of  course  as 
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such  a  moral  development  as  a  true  Godhead  implies.  That 
is,  this  must  be  set  up  on  a  basis  of  unlimited  extent.  We 
require  the  conviction  of  a  God  of  all  power  and  wisdom 
and  presence  to  go  along  with  that  of  a  God  of  all  moral 
excellence.  We  can  conceive  of  a  perfect,  that  is,  a  faultless 
and  most  amiable  angelic  being.  But  though  thus  perfect, 
that  being  does  not  answer  our  ideal  of  the  Divine.  It  lacks 
the  proportions  of  an  uncreated,  self-existent,  boundless  life 
and  energy.  Moral  completeness,  consequently,  is  not 
enough,  without  the  accompaniment  of  natural  infinitude,  to 
give  us  the  model  of  the  supreme  excellence.  And,  further, 
these  elements  must  work  in  entire  concord  ever  and  every¬ 
where  ;  the  external  or  natural  strengthening  the  internal  or 
moral,  and  these,  in  turn,  regulating,  guiding  those ;  thus  re¬ 
alizing  the  spheral  harmonies  of  the  highest  heavens. 

Our  purpose  does  not  require  a  more  expanded  statement 
of  the  divine  existence  and  character.  We  turn,  now,  to  its 
representative,  the  Word  made  flesh,  to  find  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  all  this  spiritual  and  infinite  glory.  For  if  all  this  be 
inseparable  from  the  Godhead,  it  must  be  discoverable  in  the 
Son  of  God,  if  he  be  its  express  image  and  likeness  to  men. 
Nor  do  we  look  in  vain.  It  certainly  does  a  violence  to  the 
spontaneous  sense  of  a  reader  of  the  gospels,  to  regard  their 
history  as  that  of  a  common  human  being :  common,  not  as 
to  native  or  acquired  virtue,  but  as  to  original  organization. 
Every  one  feels  that  a  mystery  of  nature  hangs  around  his 
person  ;  that  the  phrase  so  often  on  his  lips :  “  I  came  down 
from  heaven,”  is  full  of  the  intimations  of  a  higher  than  mor¬ 
tal  birth ;  that  Christ  was  not  a  son  of  God,  as  sharing  his 
whole  life  with  that  generation ;  but  that  he  stood  on  a  unique, 
an  exclusive  footing ;  in  one  word,  as  joining  the  heavenly  to 
the  earthly,  in  an  entirely  unprecedented  way.  This  persua¬ 
sion  of  an  unbiassed  mind  points  in  the  true  direction.  Nor 
does  the  path  to  which  it  guides  stop  until  it  ascends,  be¬ 
yond  the  grades  of  angelic  glory,  to  the  height  of  Christ’s 
unqualified  divineness.  For  God  cannot  be  shown  forth,  in 
just  dimensions  and  adequate  relief,  save  by  a  divinity 
which  is  the  unabridged  measure  of  himself.  God  alone 
can  impersonate  God. 
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To  this  demand  Christ  proved  his  sufficiency  in  his  super¬ 
human  insight  of  men’s  hearts,  reading  their  most  hidden 
tablets  of  motive  and  purpose  with  intuitive  ease  and  accu¬ 
racy  ;  and  in  his  sovereign  control  of  the  material  world. 
He  thus  “  manifested  forth”  the  glory  of  Jehovah,  the  Crea¬ 
tor  and  Upholder,  as  he  showed  himself  to  possess  “  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.”  This  was  needful  to  demon¬ 
strate  his  claim  as  the  Revealer  of  God.  Christ  could  never 
have  held  our  faith  as  the  moral  representative  of  the  All¬ 
perfect,  unless  he  had  made  good  his  proprietorship  of  the 
natural  endowments  of  the  Godhead.  This  point  is  con¬ 
sidered  of  fundamental  importance.  But  still  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  chief  purpose  of  Christ’s  supernatural  ‘ 
exhibitions  of  power  and  wisdom,  was  to  enforce  the  author¬ 
ity  of  right  principles  of  moral  government;  to  put  God’s 
spiritual  laws  before  his  creatures  in  proper  strength  of  com¬ 
mand  ;  to  bring  God  into  contact  with  us,  influentially,  at 
the  points  where  he  would,  and  ought  to,  exert  the  happiest, 
the  weightiest  agency  in  forming  our  characters  and  shaping 
our  destinies. 

At  this  point,  the  two  parts  of  our  subject  unite  and  flow 
onward  in  a  single  stream.  The  moral  ideal  of  the  God¬ 
head  is  the  true  ideal  of  Manhood.  What  the  first  is,  the 
second  should  be,  in  voluntary  characteristics.  This  had  its 
illustration  in  Christ’s  entire  life.  It  shone  and  still  shines 
in  his  precepts,  his  expositions  of  elementary  religious  duty, 
in  his  pure  and  benevolent  sentiments,  in  the  play  of  emo- 

'  Whiitely’s  Christian  Evidences,  V.  §  2,  criticizes  this  word  as  of  doubtful 
accuracy :  “  for  if  we  believe  that  ‘  nnture  ’  is  merely  another  word  to  signify 
that  state  of  things,  and  course  of  events,  which  Gud  has  appointed,  nothin)^ 
that  occurs  can  be  strictly  called  sufwrtiaturiil."  He  gives  its  coininon  use  as 
“sometliiiig  at  variance  with  those  laws  of  nature  wliich  we  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to.”  Theologically,  a  supernatural  event  is  a  mimrte ;  .so  Webster  defines 
the  term.  Bushnell  (Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  pp,  37,  38)  makes  tltis  to  be 
any  iiiiemi|  tion  of  the  processes,  eombiiuitions,  results  of  our  system  of  nature, 
or  any  vaiy  ing  of  them,  by  the  action  of  God,  or  angels,  or  men,  so  as  tliat  sliall 
come  to  j)ass  which  would  not  come  to  pass  in  it  by  its  own  internal  action, 
under  tlie  laws  of  mere  cause  and  eflTect.  The  supernaturalism  claimed  for 
Christ  is  the  highest  form  of  such  interruption  or  variation  of  the  processes  of 
nature. 
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tion  and  sensibility,  in  his  firmness  of  will  invincible  to 
temptation,  in  his  holy  deeds  unstained  by  an  open  or  a 
secret  sin.  It  is  too  late,  by  many  centuries,  to  open  now 
the  issue  as  to  Christ’s  absolute  sinlessness.  The  best  intel¬ 
lects  will  not  discuss  that  question,  except  it  may  be  now 
and  then  to  demolish  summarily  the  bold  blasphemy  which 
here  and  there  may  risk  an  impeachment  of  the  morality  of 
Jesus.  It  is  demonstrable  that  such  impeachment  is  false 
from  the  entire  gospel-record  of  the  Son  of  Mary,  and  from 
the  influence  of  the  religion  which  he  taught,  upon  its  honest 
and  thorough  adherents.  Nor  can  any  valid  objection  lie 
against  this  statement  from  the  development  of  the  person 
of  Christ ;  from  the  development  of  the  plan  of  his  kingdom ; 
from  his  temptation,  or  other  facts  of  his  life ;  or  from  phi¬ 
losophical  and  empirical  arguments  against  the  possibility 
of  such  moral  perfection  in  a  human  being.*  His  existence 
on  earth  in  mortal  form  gives  us  the  exact  definition  of  those 
terms  which  in  God  are  full-orbed  realities  —  as  justice, 
truthfulness,  love,  purity,  benevolence. 

Looking  around  us  at  current  exhibitions  of  these  quali¬ 
ties,  and  taking  our  impressions  of  their  beauty  and  worth 
from  what  we  see  of  their  outgrowth  in  the  best  specimens 
of  men,  we  come  to  have  a  very  deficient  conception  of  their 
nature  as  absolute  virtues,  until  they  mean  to  us  something 
quite  unlike  their  normal  significance.  We  think  of  this  or 
that  uncommonly  upright,  philanthropic,  unworldly  person ; 
and  he  becomes  to  us  the  standard  of  what  these  attributes 
are  in  celestial  natures,  and  of  what  their  legitimate  culture 
is  able  to  do  for  our  race.  Such  virtues  or  graces,  if  genu¬ 
ine,  are  godlike  in  kind  wherever  found.  But  in  symmetry, 
in  ripeness,  in  the  rounded  fulness  and  loveliness,  and  in  the 
exquisite  flavor  of  their  possible  perfectness,  what  are  these 
samples  of  them  which  we  behold  ?  It  is  as  if  we  should 
form  our  conception  of  the  rare  flowers  and  fruits  of  the 
tropics  from  the  dwarfed  and  puny  slips  which  we  succeed 

1  Dr.  Ullraan’s  Treatise  on  ibis  topic  pursues  the  above  general  line  of  rea¬ 
soning  to  a  triumphant  vindication  of  Christ’s  actual  impeccability.  —  Sixth 
edition,  1853. 
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in  keeping  alive  in  a  warm  window  through  the  winter  frosts. 
Thi  s  is  doubly  injurious.  It  dims  to  us  the  resplendence  of 
God,  paling  his  brightness  to  our  vision  from  that  of  a  spot¬ 
less  sun  to  the  feebleness  of  a  tremulous  starlight.  And  it 
subtracts  immensely  from  our  proper  idea  of  the  spiritual 
elevation,  nobleness,  and  approximative  divineness  to  which 
humanity  can  and  should  attain.  This  whole  habit  of  form¬ 
ing  our  judgment  of  moral  traits  and  capabilities  from  the 
finite  and  the  faulty,  however  conscientious  and  compara¬ 
tively  correct,  is  a  dwarfing  process  directly  hostile  to  a  true 
human  advancement.  Still  more  is  this  so,  when  men  go 
for  their  models  of  morality,  virtue,  piety  to  the  unregenerate 
world.  Carlyle’s  “  Heroes  ”  would  not  answer  this  demand, 
were  all  its  chapters  devoted  to  the  Pauls,  and  Luthers,  and 
Washingtons,  of  the  ages.  But  v^hen  he  puts  into  the  ranks 
of  the  “holy  ones,”  a  Mohammed,  a  Goethe,  a  Burns;  and 
even  tells  us  that ‘as  a  spiritual  man  James  Boswell  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  age;’  we  feel  our  sense  of  right  not 
only  rudely  shocked,  but  trifled  with  and  outraged.  A  con¬ 
ception  of  an  ideal  manhood  derived  from  references  like 
these,  must  be  radically  insufficient;  and,  if  practically  fol¬ 
lowed  out,  must  lead  to  utter  corruption  and  hopeless  perdi¬ 
tion,  in  its  ultimate  social  issues. 

The  proper  corrective  of  these  mistakes  is  found  in  the 
acce[)tance  of  the  life  of  Christ  as  the  one,  the  only  imper¬ 
sonation  on  earth  of  the  divine  and  the  human  in  their  com¬ 
pleted  proportions.  God  thus  descended  to  man,  that  man 
might  thus  ascend  to  God.  Imagination  may  attempt  to 
picture  how  transcendently  beautiful,  attractive,  blissful, 
would  be  a  manhood  universally  and  thoroughly  moulded 
after  that  of  Christ ;  but  it  has  not  colors  bright  enough  for 
the  tinting  of  a  world  peopled  with  the  pureness  and  love, 
the  righteousness  and  compassionateness  which  that  beloved 
Son  of  God  every  day  exhibited.  Yet  this  is  manliness  in 
the  culmination  of  its  honor  and  greatness.  The  truest 
Christian  gentleman  is  the  truest  hero  —  the  type  of  the 
highest  chivalry,  “  without  fear  and  without  reproach.”  It 
startles  us  even  to  suggest  what  a  different  story  human 
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history  would  have  been,  made  up  and  written  out  of  such 
materials.  But  just  that  kind  of  record  it  ought  to  have 
been  in  every  period,  if  the  loftiest  virtue  be  always  obliga¬ 
tory. 

This  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  in  speaking  of  the  imi¬ 
tation  of  Christ,  that  “  it  is  the  spirit  of  his  example  that  we 
are  to  follow,  not  the  letter.  We  are  to  endeavor  that  the 
principles  of  our  actions  may  be  the  same  which  he  mani¬ 
fested  in  his,  but  not  to  cleave  servilely  to  the  outward  form.” 
Each  age,  each  individual  has  a  special  work  to  do,  or  office 
to  fill;  but  diverse  as  these  may  be  externally,  the  internal 
impulse  should  be  alike,  and  should  be  controllingly  Christ- 
like.  As  the  author  1  just  quoted  puts  this  point  —  because 
Jesus  was  not  a  husband,  a  father,  a  statesman,  a  lawyer,  a 
merchant,  an  author,  it  does  not  prove  that  there  should  be 
no  family  organization,  nor  that  trade,  jurisprudence,  science, 
poetry,  philosophy  are  unchristian.  Not  at  all.  “  As  ration¬ 
ally  might  it  be  argued,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  “  that,  because 
there  are  no  trees  or  houses  in  the  sky  it  is  therefore  profane 
and  sinful  to  plant  trees  and  build  houses  on  the  earth. 
Jeremy  Taylor,  when  speaking  of  the  things  which  Christ 
did,  but  which  are  not  ‘  imitable  by  us,’  touches  on  this  very 
point.  ‘  We  never  read  (he  says)  that  Jesus  laughed,  and 
but  once  that  he  rejoiced  in  spirit ;  but  the  declensions  of 
our  natures  cannot  bear  the  weight  of  a  perpetual  grave 
deportment,  without  the  intervals  of  refreshment  and  free 
alacrity.’  ”  These  relations  and  pursuits,  so  familiar  to  us, 
did  not  comport  with  Christ’s  peculiar  errand  here.  And  so 
he  declined  them.  They  may  be  the  proper  calling  of  others. 
But  if  undertaken,  they  are  to  draw  the  motive  and  the  tem¬ 
per  of  their  exercise  from  the  one  true  fount  of  spiritual  life 
—  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  Jesus.  Thus  history  awaits  its 
regeneration.  It  will  still  be  the  narrative  of  men,  society, 
political  institutions  and  changes ;  it  will  have  to  deal  with 
the  progress  of  art,  legislation,  general  knowledge  and  dis¬ 
covery,  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  material  produc- 


*  Aichdcacon  Hare  in  “  Guesses  at  Truth,”  Series  first,  pp.  360,  361. 
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tion.  But  what  it  ought  to  depict,  as  man  is  rational, 
accountable,  immortal,  is  the  movement  of  all  this  enterprise 
and  triumph  under  the  law  of  the  holy,  benevolent,  honest, 
unselfish  man  of  Nazareth.  His  presence  must  walk  our 
streets,  and  frequent  our  marts  of  business,  and  sit  in  our 
council-halls,  and  dwell  in  our  homes,  and  travel  with  us  by 
land  and  sea,  to  give  us  the  spirit  and  the  form,  the  pattern 
and  the  power  of  that  only  manhood  which  is  worthy 
of  a  man,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  known  or  unknown  to  fame. 
That  which  cannot  endure  this  test  must  be  expelled  from  our 
world.  Civilization  must  become  Christianization.  Putting 
words  into  the  lips  of  those  who  shall  see  that  day,  we  may 
employ  the  language  of  the  suggestive  writer  cited  last  con¬ 
cerning  our  own  superiority  to  the  barbarous  brutalities  of 
the  past ;  and  suppose  those  coming  men  to  say :  “  The 
praise  is  not  of  man  but  of  God.  It  is  only  by  His  light 
that  we  see  light.  If  we  are  at  all  better  than  those  first 
men  who  were  of  the  earth,  earthy,  it  is  because  the  second 
man  was  the  Lord  from  heaven.”  ’ 

^  F.  W.  Robertson  (Sermons,  XVIII.  and  XIX.  Second  Series^,  propounds  a 
theory  of  MarioHtry  and  its  Cure,  which  is  ingenious  and  perhaps  true.  “  The 
only  safeguard  against  the  idolatrous  error  of  Virgin-worship,  is  a  full  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  perfect  humanity  of  Christ;  —  for  it  is  only  a  partial  acknowledgment 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Incarnation  when  we  think  of  Him  as  the  Divine  man. 
It  was  not  manhood  [distinctively,  i.  e.  masculinity],  but  humanity  that  was 
made  divine  in  him.  Humanity  has  its  two  sides :  one  side  in  the  strength  and 
intellect  of  manhood  ;  the  other,  in  the  tenderness,  and  faith,  and  submissivcncss 
of  womanhood;  man  and  w'oman  —  make  up  human  nature.  In  Christ,  not 
one  alone,  but  both  were  glorified.  Strength  and  grace  —  wisdom  and  love  — 
courage  and  purity  —  divine  manliness,  divine  womanliness.  In  all  noble  char¬ 
acters  you  find  the  two  blended  in  Him,  the  noblest ;  blended  into  one  entire  and 
perfect  humanity.”  —  II.  276. 

It  is  the  feminine  side  of  this  whole  humanity,  as  moulded  by  Christianity, 
which  the  Virgin-worshippers  have  deified,  because  Christ  has  been  too  exclu¬ 
sively  represented  as  distinctively  the  model-7«an.  “With  a  half-thought  of 
Christ,  safe  you  art  not.”  —  “  Christianity  has  in  it  an  awful  gap,  a  void,  a  want, 
the  inevitable  supply  and  relief  to  which  will  be  Mariolatry.”  And  so  the  Ro¬ 
manists  have  gone  to  Mary  for  the  woman’s  heart,  whereas  this  is  perfect  in 
Jesus  as  well.  His  nature  is  neither  man's  nor  woman’s,  but  both  in  actualized 
deal.  To  this,  Mr.  Robertson  cites  Gal.  3 :  28 :  “  There  is  neither  [in  Christ] 
Jew  noF  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female ;  ’ 
the  reference,  if  not  primary,  being  considered  legitimate.  Thus  Christ  alone 
furnishes  us  “  the  truth  which  Romanism  has  marred  and  perverted  into  an 
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This  impersonation  of  the  full  Deity  and  hurnanily  in 
Christ,  is  to  lead  on  the  improvement  of  the  latter  towards 
its  perfect  type  in  the  former.  But  it  cannot  do  tliis  without 
the  clear  and  steady  recognition  of  one  other  truth,  namely, 
that  Christ  is  not  only  to  be  imitated  as  an  example,  but 
also,  and  as  a  necessary  step  to  this,  that  he  is  to  be  accepted 
and  trusted  as  a  Redeemer.  In  the  order  of  his  earthly  his¬ 
tory,  the  delineation  of  his  example  preceded  the  expiation 
of  his  death.  But  in  the  order  of  recovery  through  his  incar¬ 
nation,  the  virtues  of  his  death  must  precede  the  purifying 
influences  of  his  life  in  human  experience.  That  is,  no  form 
of  goodness  can  effectually  attract  a  fallen  soul  until  a  pre¬ 
paratory  work  has  transpired  in  it ;  a  work  of  repentance,  a 
restoration  of  that  soul  to  harmony  with  God  in  affection 
and  purpose.  In  exhibiting  to  us  the  actual  God,  Christ 
has  given  to  us  the  spirit,  the  conception  of  the  true  man. 
But  to  whom  has  he  made  this  matchless  revelation  of  moral 
beauty  ?  To  those  who  “  like  not  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge;”  who  “are  alienated  from  God  by  wicked 
works ;  ”  who  “  love  darkness  rather  than  light ;  ”  —  to  per¬ 
sons  beclouded,  benumbed,  petrified,  enslaved  by  selfishness, 
worldliness,  the  law  of  the  flesh  which  worketh  in  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  disobedience.  It  is  the  revelation  of  beauty  to  those 
who  have  contracted  a  morbid  preference  for  deformed  sights 
and  shapes.  So  will  the  Indian  refuse  to  leave  his  smoky 
wigwam  for  a  palace.  To  him  it  is  the  palace.  Its  want  of 
comfort  and  taste  does  not  affect  him  unpleasantly  ;  his  na¬ 
ture  is  educated  to  nothing  higher,  more  refined ;  he  enjoys 
that  which,  to  the  civilized  man,  would  be  unendurable. 
Nor  can  he  be  put  out  of  complacency  with  his  savage  cus¬ 
toms  by  merely  showing  him  new  and  better  modes  of  life, 
nor  by  any  urgency  of  eloquent  persuasion  to  adopt  them. 
There  is  not  only  a  lack  of  education  in  the  right  direction, 
but  a  positive  and  long-continued  education  in  the  wrong 
direction.  No  more  is  the  problem  of  the  elevation  of  man 

idolatry  pcrnirious  to  all ;  in  less  spiritual  worshippers  sensualiziii;r  und  dehas- 
injf.”  —  1.279.  The  bcarinj;  of  these  observations  upon  the  present  diseussion 
is  obvious.  Their  general  truthfulness  is  uinpiestionuble. 
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and  society  to  their  required  condition  solved  by  simply  un¬ 
veiling,  however  vividly,  the  loveliness,  the  majesty,  of  pure 
goodness.  This  is  a  topic  upon  which  history,  both  indi¬ 
vidual  and  general,  is  entitled  to  pronounce  a  decided  opin¬ 
ion.  It  does ;  and  its  judgment  is  an  overwhelming  denial 
of  the  assumption  that  it  is  enough  to  place  before  mankind 
the  attractions  of  virtue  to  secure  its  transformation  into  the 
same  image.  Statuary,  and  painting,  and  summer  sun-sets 
will  never  unsensualize  a  sensual  heart.  Sinless  humanity, 
walking  among  men  in  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God,  has 
never  won  to  him  a  follower  by  the  mere  charm  of  spiritual 
excellence.  Aesthetics  may  hang  ornaments  of  costly  ele¬ 
gance  in  the  temple  of  holiness,  when  erected ;  but  cannot 
put  one  stone  into  that  temple’s  foundation.  If  there  were, 
therefore,  no  difficulties  on  the  part  of  the  divine  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  solution  of  our  problem,  there  are  most  formida¬ 
ble  obstacles  to  this  in  the  condition,  itself,  of  the  human 
soul.  But  there  are  difficulties  on  that  side,  as  well  as  this, 
of  the  breach  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature,  the  law- 
Administrator  and  the  law-transgressor.  These  facts  all  con¬ 
spire  to  make  the  chasm  fearfully  wide  and  deep.  Life  is 
on  that  side  of  it,  and  death  on  this,  until  the  great  Atoner 
appears  to  reunite  the  severed,  to  build  across  a  way  of  re¬ 
turn  to  duty  and  to  peace.  Without  this  further  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  life  in  Christ,  which  is  the  resultant  of  his  twofold 
nature,  man  might  have  looked  off  from  these  earthly  shores 
towards  realms  of  blessedness  above,  but  only  as  the  world¬ 
ling  whose  probation  was  spent,  caught  glimpses  of  Lazarus 
in  Abraham’s  bosom  —  a  far-away  and  hopelessly-unattain- 
able  rest.  Just  at  this  point  stands  high,  between  the  earth 
and  heaven,  the  cross  of  Calvary.  Of  the  wondrous  scene 
of  sacrifice  there  enacted,  of  its  deep  significance  to  the  di¬ 
vine  glory  and  to  human  well-being,  it  was,  that  the  sera¬ 
phim,  hovering  over  the  spot,  communed  in  strange  amaze¬ 
ment. 

“He  dieth.  Through  the  dark, 
lie  still,  He  only,  is  discernible  — 

The  naked  hands  and  feet,  transfixed  stark. 
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The  countenance  of  patient  anguish  white, 

Do  make  themselves  a  light 

More  dreadful  than  the  glooms  which  round  them  dwell, 

And  therein  do  they  shine. 

God !  Father  God ! 

Perpetual  Radiance  on  the  radiant  throne ! 

Light  up  this  dark,  where  there  is  nought  to  see, 

Except  the  unimagined  agony 
Upon  the  sinless  forehead  of  thy  Son. 

♦  *  *  No  reply, 

O  unforsaking  Father?  — 

Hark! 

Instead  of  downward  voice,  a  cry 
Is  uttered  from  beneath ! 

It  is  Finished. 

Hark,  again ! 

Like  a  victor  speaks  the  Slain  —  ' 

Finished  is  the  mystic  pain ! 

His  deathly  forehead  at  the  word 
Gleameth  like  a  seraph  sword. 

Finished  is  the  demon-reign. 

His  breath,  as  living  God,  createth  — 

His  breath,  as  dying  man,  completeth.”  * 

To  reject,  then,  that  revelation  of  life  which  Jesus  made 
in  his  death,  is  to  vitiate,  to  nullify,  the  effect  of  the  imper¬ 
sonations  of  the  divine  and  the  human  ideals,  which  are 
contained  in  his  history.  Before  these  can  work  any  radical 
change  in  society,  a  redemption  from  guilt  and  condemna¬ 
tion  must  put  men  right  towards  God’s  resisted  government ; 
a  regeneration  of  the  spirit  of  the  world  must  put  it  in  accord 
with  God’s  sympathies  and  purposes.  All  these  designs  of 
benevolence,  preliminary  and  ultimate,  belong  to  the  true 
conception  of  the  mission  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  for  the 
accomplishment  of  what  remains  of  the  sublime  undertaking, 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  ever  dwells  among  men. 

Here  is  the  point  of  relief  to  souls  in  search  of  security, 
ennoblement,  repose ;  to  society,  toiling  laboriously  after  a 
thorough  rectification,  an  inward  tranquillity.  If  Chris¬ 
tianity  cannot  do  all  this  for  our  race,  it  is  proved  to  be,  in- 
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deed,  a  failure;  it  must  go  to  the  rubbish-room  of  all  the 
other  woni-out  things;  its  place  is  wanted  for  some  better 
instrument  of  renovating  power.  We  accept  the  grave  is¬ 
sue,  as  morally  and  religiously  inevitable.  But  Christianity 
is  equal  to  this  task,  with  just  its  present  gospel  and  Saviour ; 
and  is  doing  that  task,  slowly,  as  Almighty  skill  made  the 
universe,  through  the  long  geological  days.  How  calmly 
assuring,  to  those  who  are  tempted  to  be  impatient,  or  dis¬ 
trustful  of  the  adequacy  of  our  faith  to  its  whole  human  mis¬ 
sion,  are  these  words  of  highest  inspiration,  telling  us  not  to 
question  the  perfected  result:  “  That  which  was  from  the 
beginning,  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with 
our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have 
handled  of  the  Word  of  life.  For  the  life  was  manifested, 
and  we  have  seen  it,  and  bear  witness,  and  show  unto  you 
that  eternal  life  which  was  with  the  Father  and  Avas  mani¬ 
fested  unto  us.  That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare 
we  unto  you,  that  ye  also  may  have  fellowship  wdth  us,”  ye 
to  whom  these  glad  tidings  and  this  grace  shall  come,  in  all 
lands,  to  the  end  of  time.  “  And  truly  our  fellowship  is  with 
the  Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  And  these  things 
write  we  unto  you,  that  your  joy  may  be  full.” 

Our  discussion  has  not  attempted  an  exhaustive  view  of 
this  topic,  which  would  require  much  wider  limits  than  the 
present  ;  for  a  like  reason,  in  drawing  it  to  a  close,  we  can 
indicate  but  two  or  three  of  its  lines  of  special  bearing  upon 
our  common  interests  and  duties.  Beyond  the  brief  mention 
of  these,  we  must  leave  the  train  of  investigation  now  laid 
down  to  make  its  own  further  suggestions. 

If  we  mistake  not,  we  are  on  the  right  track  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  a  genuine  Christian  love. 
Christ  is  its  central  object.  But  not  alone  as  man’s  per¬ 
sonal  Redeemer.  This  does,  indeed,  bind  the  renewed  soul 
to  him  in  bonds  which  are  stronger  than  death.  But  Chris¬ 
tian  love  goes  beyond  this  individual  relationship  of  Saviour 
and  saved.  It  affectionately  delights  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
perfect  Revealer  of  God  to  us,  and  of  us  to  ourselves.  It  is 
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the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  and  the  love  of  man  in  Christ ;  of 
God  as  he  is,  and  of  man  as  be  should  be  actually,  and  as 
he  is  ideally.  It  is  thus  impossible  for  us  to  love  God,  and 
not  to  love  his  well-beloved  Son  and  representative.  God  is 
no  more  to  be  loved,  than  he  is  to  be  approached,  save  in 
and  through  Christ.  A  right  affection  for  one,  is  a  true  com¬ 
placency  in  both. 

And  so  of  man :  to  love  God  and  to  be  indifferent  or  averse 
to  human  well-being,  individually  and  generally,  is  as  great  a 
contradiction.  A  Christian  misanthrope  is  an  un-reality. 
The  heart  which  fastens  upon  Christ  sympathetically,  loves 
the  faultless  manhood  which  shone  through  him,  and  kindles 
with  desire  that  this  may  become  the  practical  working-draft 
of  every  rational  soul  —  the  most  degraded,  even,  on  earth. 
Christ  discovers  to  us  the  moral  capabilities  of  our  race : 
and  that  which  thus  survives,  in  man,  the  havoc  of  sin,  dam¬ 
aged  as  it  may  be,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  disesteemed  by  any 
one  who  pretends  to  fraternize  with  the  world’s  Deliverer. 

A  sound  philanthropy,  consequently,  is  a  sincere  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Each  is  essentially  and  necessarily  religious.  Each 
reaches  its  object  through  Christ,  the  life-revealer,  divine  and 
human.  Hence,  the  whole  law  of  spiritual  obligation  is  com¬ 
prised  in  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbor  —  an  indivisible 
emotion  or  principle,  when  really  exercised,  of  which  Christ 
is  the  medium.  Therefore  no  one  keeps  either  part  of  that 
commandment  without  keeping  both. 

It  seems  quite  impossible,  at  this  point,  to  avoid  confront¬ 
ing  a  fatal  condemnation  of  all  the  wrongs  and  abuses 
which  men  inflict  on  one  another,  from  the  petty  frauds  and 
thefts  of  unfair  trade,  the  slanderous  words  of  thoughtless 
or  malicious  tongues,  to  the  violences  of  war  and  servile  op¬ 
pression.  They  are,  alike,  an  outrage  upon  the  manhood 
which  Jesus  Christ  condescended  to  wear,  in  its  symmetrical 
beauty  and  nobleness;  the  humanity  thus  glorified  which 
every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam  holds  from  God  as  a  char¬ 
ter  of  the  rights  of  a  free,  a  peaceful,  an  unabridged  exist¬ 
ence  of  happiness  and  progressive  spiritual  culture.  To  a 
mind  fully  occupying  this  point  of  view,  Christianity  would 
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hardly  appear  to  utter  a  bolder  or  a  more  exterminating  de¬ 
cree  against  slavery,  for  example,  than  it  now  does,  were  that 
system  rebuked  and  outlawed,  by  name,  on  every  page  of  the 
New  Testament. 

We  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  peculiar  pleasure  which  the  re¬ 
deemed  in  heaven  will  have  in  one  another’s  society.  It 
will  not  so  much  consist  in  the  renewal  of  the  associations  of 
time,  even  in  a  sinless  form,  though  this  may  be  in  reserve 
as  a  very  delightful  feature  of  the  life  to  come  ;  it  will  rather 
be  in  the  perception,  the  sense,  of  Christ,  the  perfect  divine- 
man,  reproduced  and  reflected  by  his  saints,  in  every  con¬ 
ceivable  type  of  spiritual  loveliness  and  attractiveness. 
Christ’s  “  members  ”  will  then  be  loved  in  their  immediate 
connection  with  Christ  the  “  Head.”  We  anticipate  the  de¬ 
struction  or  confusion  of  individual  identities.  Paul  and 
John,  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  will  be  relatively  the  same 
as  here,  and,  as  such,  will  draw  to  themselves  congenial  na¬ 
tures.  Like  variously-colored  glasses,  souls  will  transfuse  a 
diversely-tinted  light,  each  beautiful  to  behold  ;  yet  it  is  the 
light,  and  not  its  particular  hue,  which  will  be  the  real  at¬ 
traction  and  glory  of  the  heavenly  spheres.  That  light, 
effulgent  and  perpetual,  is  Christ.  “  The  Lamb  is  the  light 
thereof.”  As  saints  shall  be  full  of  it,  and  shall  reflect  and 
transmit  its  radiance,  so  will  they  draw  around  themselves 
the  admiration,  the  love  of  their  companions.  Natural  affec¬ 
tions  will  yield  to  spiritual ;  but  if  both  shall  draw  to  the 
same  point,  how  blissful  will  be  the  bond.  This  teaches  us 
how  the  law  of  attraction  should  operate  in  the  earthly  king¬ 
dom  of  God  :  what  centres  of  power  should  here  be  estab¬ 
lished.  As  in  the  kingdom  celestial,  this  twofold  ideal  of 
Christ’s  nature  a»id  life,  so  far  as  it  is  within  the  limits  of 
finite  imitation,  is  the  model  of  aspiration  and  the  magnet  of 
love ;  so  here  should  every  human  energy  be  tasked  to  realize 
its  possession,  to  diffuse  its  influence ;  to  build  up  a  man¬ 
hood,  universally,  which  shall  be  the  living  representative  of 
the  Godlike  humanity  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

OBJECTIONS  FROM  REASON  AGAINST  THE  ENDLESS  PUNISH¬ 
MENT  OF  THE  WICKED. 

BY  CLEMENT  LONG,  D.  D.,  PROFESSOR  AT  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

In  the  following  discussion  it  is  proposed  to  consider, 
the  proper  source  of  information  on  the  subject  of  future 
punishment;  secondly^  the  bearing  of  the  scripture  testimony; 
thirdly^  the  force  of  the  objections  to  endless  punishment ; 
and  fourthly^  the  proper  mode  of  overcoming  objections. 

I.  Who  but  that  Being  to  whom  all  the  future  is  pres¬ 
ent,  and  who  will  determine  the  awards  of  the  judgment,  can 
inform  us  whether  the  retributions  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  will  be,  alike,  eternal  ?  We  cannot  be  so  certain  of 
the  duration  which  justice  must  assign  to  the  punishment  of 
the  unbeliever,  as  to  be  able  to  affirm  that  it  cannot  be  con¬ 
tinued  without  end.  We  cannot  pretend  to  have,  in  our 
reason,  any  positive  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  lost, 
like  that  founded  on  the  testimony  of  a  competent  witness, 
that  we  should  place  it  in  competition  with  the  word  of  Him 
who  can  neither  falsify  nor  be  deceived.  The  speculations 
of  the  pure  reason,  concerning  the  facts  of  another  world, 
might  be  allowed  some  weight,  in  the  absence  of  all  reliable 
means  of  information ;  but  to  set  them  in  opposition  to  the 
divine  testimony,  would  be  the  same  error  in  theology,  as 
the  denial  of  the  facts  of  astronomy  would  be  in  physics,  be¬ 
cause  inconsistent  with  the  Ptolemaic  system.  It  is  no  more 
the  province  of  reason  to  supply  the  facts  of  the  world  to 
come,  than  it  is  to  furnish  the  facts  of  the  natural  world. 
Man  is  but  the  interpreter  of  nature)  and  it  was  just  when 
'‘this  truth  began  to  be  recognized,  that  the  first  decided  im¬ 
pulse  was  given  to  the  science  of  nature.  So  likewise  is 
man  only  the  interpreter  of  a  revelation ;  it  does  not  belong  to 
him  to  make  a  revelation,  or  to  revise  and  improve  that 
which  has  been  made.  The  philosophy,  falsely  so  called. 
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which  determines,  in  advance,  the  facts  of  a  new  dispensa¬ 
tion,  in  a  world  without  end,  is  like  those  natural  philoso¬ 
phies  which  were  framed  before  the  phenomena  of  nature 
had  been  studied.  We  might  guess,  as  well  as  we  were  able, 
what  is  likely  to  happen  hereafter,  if  the  only  mind  that  is 
directly  cognizant  of  the  everlasting  future,  had  not  furnished 
us  with  all  needful  information.  But  having  the  sure  word 
of  prophecy,  we  do  well  that  we  take  heed  to  it  as  to  a  light 
shining  in  a  dark  place.  Our  guesses  can  no  more  with¬ 
stand  the  light  of  his  testimony,  than  the  Ptolemaic  system 
could  withstand  the  true  system  of  nature.  If  it  could  be 
supposed  possible  that  a  number  of  finite  minds  should  be 
present  to  all  the  future,  and  directly  observe  the  eternal  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  wicked,  their  testimony  would  dash  all  oppo¬ 
sing  theories  in  pieces.  How  much  more  frail  must  all  hu¬ 
man  conjectures  be,  which  conflict  with  the  word  of  Him 
whose  knowledge  is  infallible,  and  who  cannot  lie. 

Those  who  endeavor,  by  interpretation,  to  eliminate  from 
the  scriptures  the  doctrine  of  an  endless  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  tacitly  acknowledge  that  they  are  of  divine  author¬ 
ity.  Supposing  them  to  be  the  word  of  man,  it  would  be 
immaterial  what  they  taught  on  this  or  any  other  subject. 
No  theorizer  could  then  be  anxious  to  bring  them  into  agree¬ 
ment  with  himself.  It  is  only  with  persons  who  thus  recog¬ 
nize  the  authority  of  the  scriptures  w*hile  denying  the  eter¬ 
nity  of  future  punishment,  that  we  have  any  controversy. 
They  admit  that  the  declarations  of  the  Bible  respecting  the 
penal  suft'erings  of  unbelievers  are  the  best  possible  testi¬ 
mony  concerning  a  fact.  They  grant  that  it  is  just  as  im¬ 
possible  to  conceive  that  this  testimony  should  be  false,  as 
that  God,  who  is  essentially  and  necessarily  omniscient  and 
true,  should  be  himself  deceived  or  should  deceive  others. 
We  therefore  have  a  right  to  expect  that  they  will,  in  con¬ 
sistency  wflth  themselves,  submit  to  the  teachings  of  the 
scriptures.  Their  reason  must  be  admitted  to  be  fallible ; 
the  reason  of  other  persons,  who  difler  from  them,  may  have 
discovered  the  truth ;  when  there  are  so  many  clashing  opin¬ 
ions,  no  one  can  pretend  that  his  faculties,  which  indeed  are 
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not  superior  to  those  of  any  other  man,  can  be  trusted  with 
absolute  certainty.  No  speculations  of  our  reason  can  stand 
in  opposition  to  any  good  testimony.  No  presumptions  we 
might  favor  can  influence,  or  tend  to  influence,  any  sound 
mind,  in  opposition  to  the  divine  testimony.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  is  right  to  expect  that  a  person  in  doubt 
about  the  eternal  duration  of  future  punishment,  and  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  scriptures,  will  not  impose  his  preconceived 
views  upon  the  sacred  text,  and  make  it  speak  his  mind; 
but  will  suffer  his  own  views  to  be  determined  by  the  in¬ 
spired  word.  He  will  come  to  the  sacred  oracles,  not  to  dic¬ 
tate,  but  to  learn. 

II.  Now  to  one  in  this  candid  temper,  it  must  seem  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  that  the 
retributions  of  the  wicked  will  be  of  the  same  duration  as 
those  of  the  righteous.  An  interpreter  having  no  opinion  of 
his  own  on  the  subject,  but  seeking  to  found  one  on  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  the  scripture  testimony,  must  conceive  that  the  word 
translated  everlasting  and  eternal^  in  our  English  Bible  (Matt. 
25:  46),  “these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment, 
but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal  ”  (for  it  is  one  and  the 
same  word),  must  express  the  same  thought,  when  it  is  predi¬ 
cated  of  the  pains  of  the  lost,  as  when  it  qualifies  the  bles¬ 
sedness  of  the  saved.  If  he  supposes  that  it  affirms  endless 
duration  of  the  latter,  he  must  take  it  in  the  same  sense 
when  applied  to  the  former.  Should  he  make  a  difference 
between  the  recompense  of  the  evil  and  the  good,  when  the 
scriptures  have  made  none,  he  would  abandon  his  proper 
character  as  an  •  interpreter  of  the  revelation,  and  would 
assume  that  of  a  prophet.  The  word  rendered  eternal^  ap¬ 
propriately  designates  the  endless  duration  of  the  happiness 
of  God’s  people,  and  it  is  accepted  in  this  signification. 
Why  does  not  the  same  epithet,  when  it  is  connected  with 
punishment,  as  fitly  denote  an  unlimited  retribution  of  sor¬ 
row  ?  No  one  can  pretend  that  it  does  not,  without  forsak¬ 
ing  his  true  position  as  an  interpreter  of  the  authoritative 
word  of  Christ. 

Again :  it  must  appear,  to  the  candid  student  of  God’s 
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word,  that  the  everlasting  punishment  which  is  denounced 
against  the  enemies  of  Christ,  is  a  state  of  suffering.  It 
could  hardly  occur  to  one  who  has  no  theory  to  support,  that 
the  absence  of  all  feeling  and  all  consciousness  is  punish¬ 
ment.  It  seems  essential  to  the  idea  of  punishment  that  it  is 
an  infliction,  on  a  person,  of  some  kind  of  pain.  If  no  per¬ 
son  is  punished,  there  is  no  punishment.  If  no  person  is 
atvare  that  he  is  punished,  there  is  no  punishment.  Ever¬ 
lasting  punishment  is  thus  everlasting  consciousness  of  pain, 
inflicted  on  account  of  sin.  To  say  that  everlasting  punish¬ 
ment  is  annihilation,  or  a  stroke  of  divine  power  that  puts 
one  forever  beyond  the  reach  of  any  further  penal  infliction, 
seems  to  be  self-contradictory  and  absurd.  And  a  further 
absurdity  is  involved  in  an  infliction  of  everlasting  non-exist¬ 
ence  :  the  supposition,  namely,  that  non-existence  is  a  state 
that  lasts  forever,  and  which  the  wicked  will  endure ;  where¬ 
as,  they  must  have  already  endured  their  punishment  before 
their  annihilation,  in  the  anticipation  of  that  event.  Annihi¬ 
lation  might  more  fitly  be  called  an  eternal  deliverance  from 
punishment.  The  humble  disciple,  the  mere  learner,  who 
sits  at  the  feet  of  Christ  and  hears  his  word,  will  there¬ 
fore  understand  by  punishment,  as  it  is  denounced  by  our 
Lord,  a  condition  of  pain.  He  who  puts  the  other  construc¬ 
tion,  just  alluded  to,  on  his  language,  comes  to  the  holy  ora¬ 
cles  to  impose  a  meaning  upon  them,  not  to  take  one  from 
them ;  to  act  the  part  of  a  rationalist  philosopher,  not  of  a 
believing  Christian. 

The  scripture  context  confirms  this  view  of  punishment. 
Those  who  will  be  condemned  of  Christ  will  be  sent  away 
into  everlasting  fire.  Of  what  is  this  an  image,  but  of  ever¬ 
lasting  pain  ?  We  need  not  fear  that  we  shall  exaggerate  the 
sufferings  of  lost  men,  if  we  represent  them  just  as  they  are 
set  forth  by  our  Lord.  Shall  we  dare  to  pronounce  a  milder 
sentence  of  condemnation  on  sinners  than  the  infinitely  mer¬ 
ciful  Saviour  ?  Does  he  mean,  by  everlasting  fire,  a  stroke 
of  divine  justice  that  ends  the  existence  of  the  wicked,  and 
excludes  forever  all  possibility  of  an  infliction  of  pain  ?  The 
fire  of  perdition  is  also  that  which  is  “  prepared  for  the  Devil 
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and  his  angels.”  The  enemies  of  Christ  will  share  in  their 
punishment.  We  learn  from  the  Kevelation  (20 ;  10),  that 
their  doom  will  be  infinitely  more  dreadful  than  that  of  a  de¬ 
liverance  from  all  evil  by  annihilation :  “  They  shall  be  tor¬ 
mented,  day  and  night,  forever  and  ever.”  This  is  that  pun¬ 
ishment  prepared  for  them ;  and  into  this  punishment  all, 
standing  on  the  left  hand  of  the  judgment-seat  will  be  sent. 
It  cannot  be  affirmed  that  sinners  of  our  race  will  not  have 
the  physical  power  of  endurance  to  sustain  so  heavy  a  weight 
of  condemnation.  Their  life  is  not  their  own,  but  was  im¬ 
parted,  and  is  upheld,  by  the  power  of  God  ;  and  he  is  able 
to  continue  it  as  long  as  he  sees  that  it  may  be  necessary  for 
the  ends  of  justice.  Moreover,  a  passage  in  the  Revelation 
(which  can  be  understood  of  nothing  but  this  very  retribu¬ 
tion  prepared  for  the  fallen  angels,  and  to  such  a  reference 
of  which  no  serious  objection  can  be  made)  tells  us  that  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  wicked  of  this  world  there  described,  will  be  tor¬ 
mented,  with  fire,  forever  and  ever,  and  will  know  no  rest, 
day  nor  night.  Rev.  14  : 10, 11. 

It  is  certainly  a  fearful  thing  for  a  sinner,  who  knows  that 
he  himself  is  justly  condemned  and  personally  deserves  all 
that  the  justice  of  God  has  in  store  for  his  enemies  —  for 
every  man,  therefore,  it  is  a  fearful  thing  —  to  believe  that 
Christ  will  hereafter  appear,  to  take  such  vengeance  as  this 
on  them  that  know  not  God  and  obey  not  the  gospel.  But 
it  is  a  much  more  fearful  thing  to  deny  it.  Let  God  be  true 
and  every  man  (who  would  mitigate  the  severity  of  His  de¬ 
nunciations  against  sin)  a  liar.  When  our  Lord  foretold,  in 
the  presence  of  Peter,  the  sufferings  he  should  endure  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  that  falsely-benevolent  disciple  said  to  his  Master : 
“  Be  it  far  from  thee,  liord ;  this  shall  not  be  unto  thee.”  But 
the  Saviour  turned  and  said  unto  Peter:  “  Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan  ;  for  thou  savorest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but 
the  things  that  be  of  men.”  So  likewise  may  it  be  said  of 
every  man  who  is  more  compassionate  than  Christ  to¬ 
wards  unbelievers.  Their  benevolence  is  not  mercy,  it  is 
license.  They  are  more  concerned  for  the  enjoyment  of  sin¬ 
ners,  than  for  the  righteousness  of  God.  They  would  strip 
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his  justice  of  nearly  all  its  terrors  ;  would  reduce  the  evil  of 
sin  and  punishment,  to  a  minimum  ;  would  go  far  to  place 
themselves  among  the  number  of  those  false  prophets  who 
cry  peace  and  safety,  when  God  says  there  is  no  peace. 
Christ  is  as  much,  engaged  for  the  righteousness  of  God  as 
he  is  for  the  salvation  of  men.  In  him  righteousness  and 
peace  have  kissed  each  other.  Shall  we  pretend  to  be  more 
merciful  than  Christ  ? 

We  ought,  therefore,  to  interpret  his  words  as  the  just 
judge  interprets  the  laws  of  the  state.  The  upright  judge 
does  not  consider  what  the  law  ought  to  be,  even  although 
it  is  the  law  of  fallible,  sinful  men.  He  is  not  set  to  make 
the  law ;  but  to  ascertain  and  apply  it.  He  may  be  a  man 
of  humane,  tender  feelings.  It  may  shock  his  sensibilities 
to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  on  a  fellow  man,  every  way 
as  estimable,  by  nature,  it  may  be,  as  himself.  But  if  he 
gives  way  to  his  compassionate  regard  for  the  happiness  of 
the  miserable  criminal,  and  misconstrues  the  law,  and  in¬ 
structs  the  jury  to  acquit,  he  himself  becomes  a  sharer  in  the 
guilt  of  the  crime. 

•The  word  of  Christ  is  more  authoritative  than  the  law  of 
the  state.  To  add  anything  to  it,  or  subtract  anything  from 
it,  is  to  place  ourselves  on  a  level  with  Him  whose  suprem¬ 
acy  over  us  is  absolute.  It  is  an  inconceivably  severe  pen¬ 
alty,  we  admit,  which  Christ  has  attached  to  our  refusal  to 
minister  unto  Him,  by  feeding  and  clothing  his  naked  and 
hungry  poor.  What  Christian  can  bear  to  think  that  many 
of  his  acquaintances,  many  of  his  associates  and  friends, 
perhaps  the  members  of  his  own  household,  the  very  part¬ 
ners  of  his  blood,  are  obnoxious  to  the  penalty  ?  But  what 
is  his  office  as  an  interpreter,  and,  so  far  as  the  duty  of  Chris¬ 
tian  instruction  devolves  on  him,  an  expounder  of  Christ’s 
word  ?  May  he  consider,  under  the  dictation  of  the  pure 
reason  and  the  promptings  of  natural  feeling,  what  justice 
requires,  what  benevolence  craves  ?  Like  the  upright  judge, 
he  must  take  the  law  as  he  finds  it :  he  must  declare  the 
mind  of  Christ.  If  he  alters  Christ’s  revelation,  to  make  it 
more  agreeable  to  his  own  sense  of  right  or  his  tender  feel- 
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ings,  he  properly  brings  upon  himself  the  plagues  that  are 
written  in  this  Book.  He  makes  himself  a  participant  in  the 
guilt  of  those  whom  he  would  shield  from  the  penalty  of  the 
law.  If  the  judge  becomes  a  criminal,  even  when  he  ad¬ 
ministers  imperfect  human  laws  according  to  his  own  views 
of  right  and  the  impulse  of  his  compassion  ;  how  much  more 
obviously  criminal  must  he  be,  who  substitutes  his  own  no¬ 
tions  of  right  for  the  declared  righteousness  of  God! 

We  are  taught  that  Christians  are  to  sit  on  Christ’s  throne, 
and  to  be,  in  some  sort,  judges  of  the  world  and  even  of  an¬ 
gels.  Supposing  it  were  possible  for  them  innocently  to 
entertain  the  opinion  that  Christ,  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  shed 
his  blood  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  could  be  too  severe  ; 
they  must,  as  upright  judges,  give  their  decisions  according 
to  the  law.  It  is  written,  that  the  wicked  shall  go  away, 
from  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for 
the  devil  and  his  angels.  Have  we  any  alternative  but  to 
declare  the  law  ?  Shall  we  join  ourselves,  in  character  and 
destiny,  to  him  who  said  to  our  first  parents :  “  Ye  shall  not 
surely  die  ?  ” 

Personal  feeling  should  not  influence  our  interpretation  of 
the  divine  law  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  judge  should  save  himself  from  the  imputation 
of  cruelty  by  construing  the  law  in  favor  of  the  criminal. 
The  faithful  administration  of  justice  does  not  imply  any 
want  of  kindness.  Benevolence  is  as  compatible  with  rigor 
in  the  exercise  of  judicial  authority,  as  paternal  affection 
with  the  infliction  of  stripes  upon  a  child.  “  He  that  spar- 
eth  his  rod  hateth  his  son  ;  but  he  that  loveth  him,  chasten- 
eth  him  betimes.”  If  the  execution  of  penal  justice  has  not 
for  its  object  the  benefit  of  the  criminal,  it  does  him  no  in¬ 
jury.  It  is  the  giving  to  him  of  that  which  is  his  due  —  the 
payment  of  his  wages  —  the  satisfaction  of  his  claim.  The 
desert  of  evil  must  not  go  unrewarded  any  more  than  the 
desert  of  good.  All  unrighteous  action  of  creatures  cries  to 
Heaven  for  a  recompense ;  and,  in  a  perfect  government,  it 
will  receive  it.  Righteousness  bears  sway,  and  there  is  a 
state  of  moral  order,  where  the  law  is  obeyed  ;  and  so  there 
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is,  where  the  just  penalty  is  inflicted.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
partiality  felt  by  every  offender  towards  his  own  interest ;  if 
every  offender  could  vindicate  his  own  rights  in  a  perfectly 
unselffsh  spirit,  he  would  claim  that  the  debt  of  penalty  due 
to  him  should  be  paid,  as  earnestly  as  that  an  equivalent 
should  be  given  him  for  valuable  services  rendered.  Pen¬ 
alty  is  the  reward  which  wrong-doing  merits.  When  it  has 
been  paid,  no  further  demerit  remains ;  guilt  is  removed,  a 
state  of  moral  order  is  restored.  Penalty  is  the  proper  and 
necessary  atonement  for  sin  ;  and  the  sinner  who  adequately 
feels  the  need  he  has  of  this  satisfaction,  will  comprehend 
that  penal  justice  is  not  cruelty.  The  sentiment  of  justice  is 
not  a  feeling  of  personal  hostility  to  offenders,  that  it  should 
repel  us  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  connivance  at  sin.  If  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  is  a  voluntary  infliction  of  pain,  of 
inconceivable  severity  and  of  endless  duration,  according  to 
the  plain  words  of  Christ,  we  need  not  soften  his  denuncia¬ 
tions,  to  save  him  from  the  reproach  of  taking  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  the  sufferings  of  his  enemies.  Is  the  upright 
judge  vindictive  or  malicious  ?  It  is  more  honorable  to 
Christ,  as  well  as  more  consonant  with  the  character  of  in¬ 
terpreters  and  learners,  that  we  should  suffer  his  words  to 
convey  to  our  minds  their  natural  impression. 

But  we  have  not  cited  all  the  scripture  testimony  on  the 
subject  under  consideration.  The  punishment  of  unbe¬ 
lievers,  which  is  declared  to  be  alike  eternal  with  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  righteous,  is  also  negatively  represented  as  con¬ 
tinuing  without  end.  The  everlasting  fire  is  never  quenched. 
Mark  9 :  43 — 48.  Literal  fire  cannot  burn  forever ;  it  must 
go  out  when  the  fuel  with  which  it  is  supplied  is  all  con¬ 
sumed.  The  literal  unquenched  fire  is  one  that  is  not  ex¬ 
tinguished  by  man.  In  this  view,  it  is  a  figure  of  the  ever¬ 
lasting  fire.  The  punishment  which  Christ  will  inflict  on  his 
enemies,  he  will  never  bring  to  an  end. 

The  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  annihilation  says,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  may  come  to  an  end  by  the  extermination  of  the 
object  on  which  it  is  inflicted.  Where,  then,  we  ask,  is  the 
force  of  the  threatening  ?  —  in  this  :  that  the  fire  is  inextin- 
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guishable,  and  utterly  consumes  the  sufferer  ?  That  would 
afford  a  desirable  means  of  escape  from  the  wrath  of  God. 
The  objection  mistakes  the  nature  of  the  symbol  :  tb^  lig 
nificance  of  the  fire  consists  in  its  being  a  tormenting  agent. 
It  was  the  misery  of  the  rich  man  that  he  could  get  no  relief 
from  the  torment  of  the  flames.  The  punishment  of  the 
worshippers  of  the  beast  (Rev.  14: 10, 11),  was  not  to  be  utter 
destruction,  but  everlasting  torment  in  the  fires  of  perdition. 
The  meaning  of  the  image  by  which  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  is  depicted,  appears  thus  to  be,  that  their  pains 
shall  never  come  to  an  end.  It  is  noticeable,  also,  that  the 
epithet  acr^ea-rov  is  defined,  in  the  passage  itself,  as  that 
which  “  is  not  quenched,”  not  as  that  which  is  unquencha¬ 
ble  ;  and  further,  that  it  is  connected  with  another  image, 
which  can  signify  nothing  else  but  that  the  punishment  will 
continue  without  end  :  “  their  worm  dieth  not.”  On  the 
whole,  from  the  design  of  the  representation  as  intended  to 
persuade  men  from  the  “  terror  of  the  Lord,”  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  emblem  made  use  of,  from  the  explanation  which 
is  given  of  its  significance  in  many  passages,  from  the  con¬ 
nection  in  which  it  is  found,^we  conclude  that  here  the  doc¬ 
trine  is  revealed,  in  a  negative  form,  of  endless  punishment. 

But  this  conclusion,  let  it  be  remarked,  is  not  slowly  and 
laboriously  deduced  by  the  reader.  It  is  agreeable  to  the 
plain  and  obvious  sense  of  the  words  of  scripture.  The 
sacred  text  might  have  been  left  to  produce  its  own  impres¬ 
sion,  if  the  attempt  had  not  been  made,  by  persons  unwil¬ 
ling  to  believe  that  a  God  of  benevolence  will  punish  sin 
forever,  to  evade  the  force  of  the  terms  used  by  our  Lord  in 
relation  to  the  subject.  The  objector  has  sought,  through 
the  words  of  Christ  ingeniously  misinterpreted,  to  set  forth 
his  own  views  of  future  retribution.  He  will  not  allow  the 
infallible  testimony  of  scripture  to  inform  him  what  is  to  be 
hereafter,  but  insists  on  shaping  the  testimony  to  make  it 
agree  with  the  suggestions  of  his  fallible  reason.  He  does 
not  assume  towards  the  Lord  the  position  of  a  humble  dis¬ 
ciple,  but  of  a  teacher  and  patron.  He  does  not  try  his  rea¬ 
son  by  the  Lord’s  word,  but  he  tries  the  Lord’s  word  by  his 
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reason.  He  says  not,  as  he  ought,  the  Lord  has  revealed 
this  doctrine,  therefore  it  is  reasonable,  and  right,  and  good ; 
but  he  says,  it  is  an  unreasonable  and  odious  doctrine,  and 
therefore  the  Lord  has  not  revealed  it.  Now  this  last  is 
undoubtedly  a  valid  conclusion  from  such  a  premise ;  but 
who  has  a  right  to  lay  down  such  a  premise,  when  the  infal¬ 
lible  teacher  seems  so  clearly  to  have  informed  us  that  there 
shall  be  no  end  to  the  misery  of  the  wicked  ?  Does  any  man 
know  so  certainly  the  exact  demerit  of  sin,  or  the  relation 
which  its  eternal  existence  and  punishment  has  to  the  glory 
of  God,  as  to  be  able  to  deny  successfully  what  the  Son  of 
God  himself  seems  to  have  affirmed  ?  Future  events,  ascer¬ 
tained  by  the  perfectly  satisfactory  testimony  of  Christ,  are 
facts  as  certain  and  established  as  any  that  history  records. 
Is  it  reasonable  to  deny  well  authenticated  facts,  because 
we,  in  our  shortsightedness,  cannot  understand  why  they 
should  be  suffered  to  exist  ?  The  facts  of  the  future  are  as 
stubborn  as  those  of  the  past ;  our  unbelief  will  not  annihi¬ 
late  or  alter  them. 

But  to  proceed  with  our  examination  of  proof-texts. 
Many  passages  speak  of  a  state  of  penal  suffering  as  final. 
One  of  these  is  in  John  3 :  36 :  “  He  that  believeth  not  the 
Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.” 
The  exclusion  from  heaven  of  unbelievers  will  be  permanent ; 
and  the  positive  infliction  of  punishment  will  continue  with¬ 
out  end.  The  wrath  of  God,  being  represented  as  something 
felt  by  the  unbeliever,  must  be  understood  of  the  suffering 
which  WTath  brings  upon  its  object.  The  lost  are  not  dead 
in  the  sense  of  being  insensible  to  pain  ;  the  opposite  of  life, 
in  respect  to  future  retributions,  is  the  felt  “wrath”  of  God; 
this  is  eternal  death.  The  effect  of  the  divine  anger  is  not 
annihilation.  To  say  that  an  experience  of  wrath  is  “  on  ” 
one  who  is  not,  and  that  such  a  non-entity  is  punished  by 
being  forbidden  to  pass  from  under  the  wrath  of  God  into 
existence,  is  absurd.  The  evil  from  which  unbelievers  shall 
never  escape  into  eternal  life,  is  evidently  that  elsewhere 
shadowed  forth  as  the  torment  of  the  wicked  in  the  fires  of 
perdition,  which  will  allow  them  no  rest,  day  nor  night, 
forever. 
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A  perverse  ingenuity  might  suggest,  that,  although  unbe¬ 
lievers,  continuing  in  that  character,  will  never  see  life,  yet 
they  may  renounce  their  unbelief,  and  thus  escape  from  the 
wrath  of  God.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  a  hypothetical  case 
is  not  contemplated ;  the  truth  intended  to  be  conveyed  is 
not,  that  if  one  should  remain  in  unbelief  he  would  be  for¬ 
ever  punished,  but  that  persons  of  that  character  will  actually 
suffer  without  end  from  the  displeasure  of  God.  And  the 
theory  of  an  eternal  probation  is  put  to  rest  by  the  revealed 
fact,  that  there  will  be  a  day  of  decision,  a  crisis  (/c/otVt?), 
after  which  there  will  be  no  changes  of  destiny.  The  wicked 
will  then  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment.  The  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  house  will  rise  up  and  shut  to  the  door,  and  none 
of  those  who  are  without  will  afterwards  gain  admission. 
A  time  will  come  when  there  will  be  no  more  invitations  to 
believe  and  be  saved.  Christ  himself  will  then  say  to  unbe¬ 
lievers,  “  depart  from  me  all  ye  workers  of  iniquity.”  There 
is  “  a  day  of  wrath  and  of  revelation  of  the  righteous  judg¬ 
ment  of  God,”  against  which  the  hard  and  impenitent  of 
heart  are  “  treasuring  up  unto  themselves  wrath,”  as  the 
wages  of  their  sin.  i 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  present  the  full  scripture  argu¬ 
ment,  but  to  show,  by  citing  a  sufficient  number  of  proof 
texts,  that  the  eternity  of  future  punishment  is  not  objected 
to  from  any  uncertainty  respecting  the  purport  of  the  divine 
testimony.  An  argument  of  this  sort  would  not  be  conclu¬ 
sive  with  an  infidel.  But  whoever  professes  his  belief  in  the 
divine  authority  of  the  scriptures,  must  yield  his  objections 
when  he  sees  that  they  conflict  with  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  word  of  God.  If  it  should  appear  to  him  reasonable,  in 
the  absence  of  a  revelation,  to  suppose  that  sin  and  misery 
must  ultimately  come  to  an  end,  under  the  government  of  a 
Being  of  infinite  goodness  and  power,  it  must  also  appear 
quite  as  reasonable  to  give  an  unquestioning  assent  to  what 
that  Being  has  said.  In  fact  he  does  submit  to  his  author¬ 
ity,  virtually,  in  regard  to  every  disputed  matter  of  faith, 
when  he  receives  the  scriptures  as  his  word.  It  is  involved 
in  the  idea  of  a  revelation  from  God  that  it  cannot  be  false. 
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'It  is  further  implied  that  we  do  not  ingraft  our  meaning 
upon  it.  God’s  word  conveys  his  own  mind,  not  the  mind 
of  the  reader.  And  it  follows  from  this,  that  the  obvious 
meaning  is  to  be  received.  If  we  prefer  one  which  is  less 
obvious,  because  we  entertain  a  different  view  of  the  subject- 
matter  from  that  which  the  plain  sense  of  scripture  would 
teach,  we  substitute  our  mind  for  the  mind  of  God.  The 
letter  is  God’s,  but  the  meaning  is  ours.  And  even  this 
empty  concession  to  Him  of  the  letter  turns  to  our  advan¬ 
tage,  because  it  seems  to  give  the  sanction  of  divinity  to  our 
view.  We  assume  to  know  already  what  the  revelation 
should  contain.  We  come  to  the  Bible  to  dogmatize,  not 
to  be  instructed.  If  in  other  instances  we  receive  the  truth, 
a3»  being  coincident  with  our  notions,  it  is  not  on  the  ground 
of  faith  in  God.  We  are  unbelievers  in  spirit,  as  well  when 
we  agree  with,  as  when  we  differ  from,  the  inspired  word. 

The  purport  of  our  argument,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  has 
proceeded,  is  to  convince  the  professed  believer  in  the  scrip¬ 
tures,  that  it  is  infidelity  to  interpret  them  so  as  to  make  them 
inculcate  the  doctrine  of  a  limited  punishment  of  the  wicked. 
This  form  of  rationalism  is  as  really  a  rejection  of  the  sacred 
oracles,  as  that  which  openly  repudiates  their  authority. 
We  do  not  admit,  however,  that  our  mode  of  dealing  with 
objections  against  the  endless  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
although  it  is  opposed  to  rationalism,  is  contradictory  to 
reason.  To  use  reasoning  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down 
reason  is  suicidal.  On  the  contrary,'  we  maintain  that  it  is 
the  highest  reason  to  yield  implicit  faith  to  the  divine  testi¬ 
mony.  Nothing  is  more  reasonable  than  to  believe  that 
whatever  doctrine  God  has  revealed  is  consistent  with  rea¬ 
son.  The  objector  says :  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  God 
will  not  allow  the  evil  of  sin  and  its  punishment  to  exist 
forever.  We  say:  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  what  God 
has  said  is  true.  And  we  leave  it  to  the  rationalist  himself 
to  decide  which  of  these  principles  reason  must  receive  in 
preference  to  the  other.  There  can  be  no  doubt  what  his 
decision  must  be,  if  he  does  not  take  refuge  in  atheism. 

III.  In  further  remarking  on  the  subject,  we  propose  to 
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show  that  the  objection  to  the  eternal  existence  of  sin  and 
its  penalty  is  as  valid  against  any  suffering  for  sin.  If  it  is 
a  good  reason  why  moral  and  physical  evil  should  not  exist 
forever,  that  a  God  of  infinite  power  and  infinite  goodness 
will  bring  them  to  an  end,  it  is  as  good  a  reason  why  they 
should  not  exist  for  a  moment. 

Why,  then,  is  it,  that  eternal  sin  and  suffering  are  thought 
to  militate  with  the  character  of  God  ?  Would  their  eternity 
fender  them  a  very  great  evil  ?  And  is  it  true  that  the  good¬ 
ness  of  God  is  opposed  to  no  evil  but  that  of  the  greatest 
magnitude?  Is  the  existence  of  a  little  sin  and  suffering 
consistent  with  holiness  and  benevolence,  but  the  existence 
of  a  larger  amount  of  the  same  an  evil  too  great  to  be  borne  ? 
God  hates  sin  for  what  it  is  in  itself ;  and  therefore  he  hates 
all  sin.  God  is  perfectly  benevolent,  and  therefore  he  cannot 
take  pleasure  in  any  suffering  in  itself  considered.  It  is  not 
the  degree  of  moral  and  physical  evil  that  renders  them 
inconsistent  with  his  goodness.  “  He  is  of  purer  eyes  than 
to  behold  ”  any  “  evil  and  cannot  look  on  iniquity.”  Hence 
the  mystery  of  his  allowance  of  sin  during  the  short  life  of 
man  on  the  earth,  as  expressed  by  the  prophet :  “  Wherefore,” 
then,  “  lookest  thou  upon  them  that  deal  treacherously,  and 
boldest  thy  tongue  when  the  wicked  devoureth  the  man  that 
is  more  righteous  than  he?”  If  the  moral  purity  of  the 
Almighty  is  a  reason  why  he  should  not  suffer  sin  and  its 
consequence  to  exist  forever^  it  is  equally  a  reason  why  he 
should  not  allow  it  to  begin  to  exist. 

But  moral  and  physical  evil  are  not  wholly  prevented, 
notwithstanding  that  in  themselves  God  can  have  no  plea¬ 
sure  in  them.  That  reason  which  is  as  incompatible  with 
the  temporary  as  with  the  eternal  existence  of  sin  and  sorrow, 
does  not,  in  fact,  forbid  the  former,  it  may  not  forbid  the  lat¬ 
ter.  It  does  not  prove  the  existence  of  evil  to  be  impossible 
in  time ;  the  fact  of  sin  and  misery  everywhere  stares  us  in 
the  face ;  it  cannot  prove  it  to  be  impossible  in  eternity. 

There  is  in  truth  a  greater  mystery  in  the  permission  of 
sin  in  the  present  world,  than  in  its  continuance  in  a  world 
of  retribution.  Unpunished  sin  appears  to  be  a  reproach  to 
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the  justice  of  God.  Its  guilt  is  desert  of  pain  of  a  degree 
which  will  adequately  express  its  hateful  nature.  A  just 
Moral  Governor  cannot  suffer  it  to  escape  the  proper  retri¬ 
bution.  But  there  is  not,  at  present,  any  fitting  testimony 
of  God’s  hatred  towards  the  sins  of  men,  in  the  painful  con¬ 
sequences  which  it  brings  with  it.  Many  of  the  notoriously 
wicked  are  more  prosperous  apparently  than  many  of  God’s 
people.  “  Their  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness,  they  have  more 
than  heart  could  wish.”  God’s  people  are  sorely  tried  by 
the  inequality  they  witness.  Bitter  “  waters  of  a  full  cup 
are  wrung  out  to  them,”  till  they  are  constrained  to  say : 
“  How  doth  God  know,  and  is  there  knowledge  in  the  Most 
High  ?”  If  the  existence  of  sin  in  the  future  state,  where  it 
will  be  accompanied  with  a  suitable  recompense,  and  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  an  evil  corrected,  so  far  at  least  as 
it  respects  the  divine  administration ;  if  sin  punished  will 
be  a  stain  upon  the  divine  perfections,  what  must  be  thought 
of  sin  so  apparently  triumphant  as  it  is  at  present  ?  Does 
not  the  reason  of  the  objector  tell  him  that  this  is  a  condition 
of  things  which  ought  far  less  to  be  tolerated,  than  the  penal 
sufferings  of  the  future  state?  But  this  seeming  reproach 
to  the  divine  administration  is  before  his  eyes ;  he  cannot 
blink  it  out  of  existence.  May  not  that  less  mysterious 
state  of  things  to  which  he  objects,  exist  hereafter;  and  may 
not  the  reason  which  will  justify  its  existence,  continue  to 
justify  it  without  end? 

The  objector  ought  to  show  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
principle  between  a  limited  and  an  unlimited  duration  of 
evil.  He  ought  to  show  that  sin  and  penalty  are  not  evil 
in  themselves,  but  that  it  is  only  eternal  sin  and  penalty 
whose  existence  cannot  be  justified.  He  feels  concerned  for 
the  honor  of  God,  as  compromitted  by  the  latter.  Everlast¬ 
ing  sinfulness  and  sorrow  would  necessarily  be  an  evil,  and 
if  God  should  permit  it,  he  would  be  involved  in  the  evil ; 
so  he  reasons.  But  he  can  hardly  feel  satisfied  in  reducing 
the  evil  to  a  minimum.  For  then  he  will  have  to  grant  that 
God  is  not  absolutely  perfect  —  that  he  is  a  little  tolerant 
of  an  evil,  which  he  ought  wholly  to  suppress.  But  what  is 
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the  difference  whether  our  Moral  Governor  is  a  little  wanting 
in  goodness  or  more  seriously  deficient  ?  It  is  essential  to 
our  idea  of  God  that  he  is  absolutely  faultless.  We  could 
not  adore  him  as  God,  if  we  could  conceive  him  capable  of 
the  slightest  deviation  from  the  line  of  rectitude.  Any  argu¬ 
ment  against  eternal  punishment  that  would  condemn  the 
existence  of  that  moral  and  physical  evil  which  we  cannot 
but  see  and  acknowledge,  is  as  truly  atheistic  as  that  which 
supposes  that  with  him  there  is  neither  good  nor  evil.  Ini¬ 
quity  everywhere  abounds ;  its  painful  effects  are  too  mani¬ 
fest  to  be  denied.  They  exist  by  the  divine  permission ; 
God  could  have  prevented  them.  Yet  God  is  infinitely  holy, 
and  just  are  all  his  ways.  We  cannot  explain  his  conduct. 
“  His  righteousness  is  like  the  great  mountains ;  his  judg¬ 
ments  are  a  great  deep.”  But  he  is  God,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  flaw  in  his  administration. 

It  behooves  the  rationalist,  then,  to  find  a  reason  for  con¬ 
demning  eternal  sinfulness  and  infliction  of  penal  evils,  which 
will  not  embrace  in  its  sweep  the  moral  disorders  of  this 
present  evil  world.  The  reason  which  he  does  give,  is  that 
God  is  good,  and  can  have  no  pleasure  in  sin  and  suffering. 
But  does  he  not  hate  that  wrong  doing  with  which  the 
world  is  filled  and  under  the  burden  of  which  it  groans? 
The  reason  given  by  the  objector  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him 
seems  to  condemn  the  permission  of  the  manifold  evils  of 
time;  for  our  life  we  cannot  see  why  it  does  not.  And  it. 
comes  to  this,  that  there  is  no  God  in  whose  sight  the  heav¬ 
ens  are  not  clean,  and  who  charges  his  angels  with  folly, 
who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil,  and  who  cannot, 
look  on  iniquity. 

If  the  rationalist  would  lay  the  responsibility  for  the  moral 
evils  of  the  world  on  the  free  agency  of  man,  why  may  not 
the  same  apology  be  found  for  the  eternal  existence  of  sin 
and  punishment?  Is  it  said,  that  the  possibility  of  sin  is 
implied  in  free  agency,  that  that  which  is  possible  may 
become  actual,  and  that  the  prevention  of  sin  among  free 
agents  is  not  an  object  of  power?  So  likewise  it  is  possible, 
we  might  reply,  that  free  agents  should  sin  forever,  that  it 
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does  not  belong  to  omnipotence  to  prevent  it,  and  that  eter¬ 
nal  sin  merits,  and  under  the  government  of  a  just  God  must 
suffer,  eternal  punishment.  If  sin  be  an  incident  of  freedom 
which  it  does  not  belong  to  power  to  prevent,  it  may  surely 
be  an  eternal  incident  of  freedom. 

Besides,  it  belongs  to  omniscience  to  foresee  the  bad  use 
of  freedom  which  any  might  make ;  and,  on  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  God  cannot  allow  anything  to  exist  with  which  he 
is  displeased,  he  could  forbear  to  create  such  free  agents  as 
would  do  evil  and  merit  punishment.  He  knew  what  man 
would  do  when  he  made  him,  but  he  chose  that  man  should 
exist,  and  therefore  also  that  the  sin  which  was  the  foreseen 
consequence  of  his  creation,  should  exist.  He  therefore  had 
even  more  responsibility  for  the  beginning  of  man’s  wicked¬ 
ness,  than  he  will  have  for  its  perpetuation,  if  it  is  an  inci¬ 
dent  of  freedom.  On  the  supposition,  however,  that  man  is 
not  intended  for  immortality  by  his  nature,  and  that  God 
will  annihilate  the  wicked,  he  can  prevent  the  permanent 
abuse  of  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  sinner.  But  then,  he 
could  also  cut  him  down  in  the  first  moment  of  his  sin. 
Why  does  he  not,  if  a  little  sin  is  as  truly  hateful  to  him  as 
a  larger  measure,  and  if  the  hatefulness  of  sin  is  a  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  permitted.  The  rationalist  must  grant 
that  he  ought.  We  maintain  that  he  is  able  to  justify  him¬ 
self  ;  but  we  will  not  attempt  to  justify  him.  “  Even  so.  Fa¬ 
ther,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.”  For  some  reason, 
which  we  cannot  fully  comprehend,  which  possibly  we  do  not 
even  apprehend,  except  in  the  most  general  way,  that  it  is 
for  his  glory,  we  must  admit  that  it  is  right  and  best  for  God 
to  keep  sinful  men  alive  and  coerce  them  by  his  power. 
For  this  is  just  what  he  does,  and  he  does  himself  no  dis¬ 
honor.  Why  may  we  not  believe  that  he  may  do  the  same 
forever  ?  We  see  that  he  is  not  under  the  necessity,  as  a 
God  of  boundless  moral  perfection,  to  prevent  sin  to  the  ut¬ 
most  extent  of  his  power  —  that  though  in  itself  hateful,  he 
finds  good  reason  to  uphold  it ;  we  may  conceive  it  possible 
that  the  same  or  other  reasons  may  exist,  why  it  should 
never  be  exterminated.  A  “  thus  saith  the  Lord”  can  easily 
command  our  faith. 
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We  have  considered  the  relation  of  moral  evil,  thus  far,  to 
the  moral  perfections  of  God.  We  have  seen  that  his  hat¬ 
red  of  evil  cannot  be  urged  as  a  ground  for  the  belief  that  he 
will  not  suffer  it  to  exist  forever.  But  we  may  consider  the 
relation  of  sin  and  punishment  to  his  power.  And  we  re¬ 
mark,  that  there  is  no  more  reason  why  the  eternity  of  moral 
evil  should  be  incompatible  with  omnipotence,  than  why 
their  existence  in  time  should  infer  want  of  power  in  God. 
It  cannot  be  alleged  that  sin  must  be  God’s  necessity,  if  it 
exists  forever,  but  that  it  is  subject  to  his  control,  if  it  is 
limited  in  duration.  Why  should  it  be  thought  that  an  eter¬ 
nal  permission  (which  implies  superiority)  is  an  impossibil¬ 
ity  ;  that  if  it  exists  without  end,  it  exists  by  its  own  power 
and  in  defiance  of  the  Almighty  ?  The  sinner  is  dependent 
for  his  existence  on  God.  The  continuance  of  his  existence 
forever  would  not  convert  it  into  self-existence.  He  could 
not  acquire  independence  by  being  eternally  upheld.  The 
immortality  of  the  people  of  God  is  admitted.  Does  their  im¬ 
mortality  render  them  any  the  less  dependent  ?  Must  every¬ 
thing  that  is  finite  in  its  nature  be  of  limited  duration,  even 
if  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  God  that  it  should  never  per¬ 
ish  ?  And  if  the  sinner  might  have  his  being  in  God  in  a 
world  without  end,  would  he  not  also  act  by  God’s  permis¬ 
sion,  and  derive  from  him  the  power  to  sin  ? 

Is  it  said  that  God  would  certainly  put  an  end  to  sin  if  he 
could,  because  it  is  the  object  of  his  abhorrence  ?  The  an¬ 
swer  is  at  hand,  that  he  hates  all  sin,  yet  all  sin  is  not  pre¬ 
vented  ;  therefore  he  is  unable  to  prevent  it,  and  any  sin  is 
his  necessity,  and  a  triumph  over  his  authority.  The  argu¬ 
ment  proves  too  much. 

Every  kind  of  necessity  for  the  existence  of  sin  is  not  in¬ 
compatible  with  omnipotence.  It  is  necessary  that  God 
should  have  regard,  in  his  government  of  the  world,  to  his 
own  glory.  When  he  permitted  the  existence  of  sin,  he 
must  have  sought  to  glorify  himself ;  for  he  could  propose 
to  himself  no  higher  end,  and  he  could  not  act  without  an 
end.  In  determining  to  make  a  free  agent  who  should  live 
forever,  who  would  fall  into  sin,  would  never  repent,  and 
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would  subject  himself  to  everlasting  punishment,  he  must 
have  governed  himself  by  the  consideration  of  what  his  glory 
required.  But  this  necessity  is  that  of  the  highest  reason,  not 
the  necessity  of  force.  If  it  should  exist  forever,  and  should 
have  a  constraining  force,  it  could  not  be  pretended  that  God 
was,  in  any  dishonorable  sense  necessitated.  Or  if  it  could, 
the  same  reason  for  the  temporary  allowance  of  sin,  must 
likewise  be  admitted  to  place  him  under  the  law  of  natural 
necessity. 

We  may  suppose  the  highest  good,  not  in  the  sense  of 
happiness  but  of  the  just  ground  of  happiness  to  intelligent 
beings,  was  a  constraining  necessity  to  our  Maker.  It  could 
not  move  him  contrary  to  justice.  But,  justice  being  satis¬ 
fied,  it  might  be  conceived  to  influence  the  Supreme  Intelli¬ 
gence  in  the  introduction  of  sin,  and  in  its  perpetuation  and 
punishment.  If  no  one  is  injured,  and  therefore  no  one  can 
justly  complain,  we  may  rejoice  that  God  pursues  a  course, 
in  his  administration  of  this  world’s  affairs,  which  will  be 
productive  of  the  largest  measure  of  good,  although  a  neces¬ 
sary  condition  should  be  the  introduction  of  sin.  Good 
comes  out  of  evil,  as  when  the  truth  of  God  more  abounds 
unto  his  glory  through  the  punishment  of  men’s  sins.  Can 
it  be  thought  that  God  has  not  a  view  to  this  good  when  he 
permits  the  sins  ?  That  which  u'e  seek,  we  always  pursue 
as  something  good.  That  which  is  absolutely  good  we  are 
bound  to  seek.  And  we  cannot  conceive  that  God  is  free 
from  the  same  necessity.  It  would  be  dishonorable  to  Him 
and  to  us  not  to  be  under  its  influence.  But  if  it  should  be 
contended,  that  it  would  render  Him  the  subject  of  fate,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  the  influence  of  this  motive  would  be 
alike  fatalistic,  whether  it  led  to  the  first  beginning,  or  the 
perpetuation  of  sin. 

IV.  We  will  conclude  this  discussion  with  the  remark, 
that  whatever  difficulty  the  existence  and  everlasting  con¬ 
tinuance  of  sin  and  punishment  may  occasion,  our  faith  may 
and  ought  to  overcome  it.  We  are  bound  to  love  God  with 
all  the  heart  from  the  first  moment  of  moral  agency,  and 
therefore  to  believe  that  he  is  worthy  of  our  supreme  affec¬ 
tion,  whatever  may  be  his  relations  to  evil. 
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A  Perfect  Being  is  the  first  principle  of  religion.  We 
cannot  allow  ourselves  to  call  it  in  question,  because,  if  it 
were  doubtful,  it  would  be  doubtful  whether  the  essence  of 
all  real  goodness  ought  to  exist  within  us  —  the  supreme 
love  of  an  absolutely  Perfect  Being.  The  existence  of  God 
cannot  require  to  be  demonstrated  for  the  purposes  of  prac¬ 
tical  religion,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  possibility  of 
a  satisfactory  proof.  It  would  be  our  duty  to  go  about  the 
work  of  demonstrating  the  existence  of  God  in  a  spirit  of 
love  to  Him.  Nothing  can  be  rightly  done  without  that 
spirit.  It  would  be  necessary  in  this  case,  to  act  the  part  of 
an  advocate,  and  determine  in  advance  what  the  conclusion 
of  the  reasoning  must  be.  We  should  be  obliged,  further¬ 
more,  to  reject  that  kind  of  proof  from  which  we  could  only 
deduce  a  probable  conclusion.  We  must  not  suffer  ourselves 
to  regard  it  as  a  contingent  truth,  whether  an  infinitely  glo¬ 
rious  Being  claims  the  adoration  of  all  rational  creatures. 
We  must  not,  therefore,  form  our  conclusion  from  a  balance 
of  probabilities.  It  must  not  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  an 
inductive  argument  whether  He  exists,  whom  it  is  a  sin  not 
to  love  with  all  our  hearts,  from  the  beginning  of  our  moral 
life.  The  issue  we  make  with  the  atheist  must  not  be  put 
on  the  ground  that  what  we  see  of  design  in  the  creation  is 
proof  of  an  infinitely  benevolent  designer.  We  cannot  pro¬ 
perly  admit  that  the  degree  of  our  faith  should  be  only  just 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  instances  of  benevolent  inten¬ 
tion  we  can  allege;  and  that  instances  of  apparent  evil  should 
be  allowed  to  detract  so  much  from  the  validity  of  the  proof. 
That  is  not  a  successful  argument  which  only  shows  that  it 
is  likely  the  world  was  made  by  a  good  being ;  that  there  is 
a  preponderance  of  good  over  evil  in  his  works  of  creation 
and  providence,  and  he  is  on  the  whole  worthy  of  love ;  that 
possibly  the  instances  of  seeming  evil  might  be  explained 
in  consistency  with  the  supposition  that  God  is  absolutely 
good.  The  atheist  comes  out  of  the  discussion  victorious, 
if  the  conclusion  of  the  reasoning  is,  that  it  is  only  probable 
there  is  a  perfect  Being  who  is  worthy  of,  and  may  justly 
claim  our  supreme  love.  Our  obligations  are  not  condi- 
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tioned  on  the  result  of  such  a  demonstration.  They  are  per¬ 
fect,  despite  the  imperfection  of  such  an  argument,  or  any 
appearance  of  evil  in  the  world,  which  would  countenance 
the  belief  that  God  is  not  absolutely  good.  Nothing  so 
morally  necessary,  so  imperatively  binding,  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  that  duty  on  which  all  other  duties  are  founded  — 
to  love  God  supremely.  And  just  as  necessary  as  supreme 
love  to  God  is  the  conceived  perfection  of  the  divine  charac¬ 
ter.  We  must  believe  that  he  cannot  do  evil.  We  must 
believe  that  the  necessity  of  his  perfections  is  just  as  great 
as  of  his  existence :  that  if  he  is,  he  is  boundless  in  good¬ 
ness  ;  that  to  deny  his  supreme  excellence,  is  to  deny  his  be¬ 
ing.  The  rationalist,  who  concedes  to  the  atheist  that  the 
certainty  of  the  divine  existence  rests  on  inductive  proof,  con¬ 
cedes  everything.  He  grants  that  God  may  possibly  be  an 
imperfect  being ;  that  he  can  do  evil ;  that  what  he  does  in 
nature,  or  rather  what  to  our  finite  apprehension  he  appears 
to  do,  is  proof  of  what  he  is ;  that,  as  there  is  apparently  a 
mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  the  world,  so  there  is,  or  may  be, 
a  mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  the  Author  of  nature.  By  con¬ 
senting  to  submit  the  question  of  the  existence  of  God  to  the 
test  of  an  inductive  argument,  he  virtually  yields  the  matter 
in  dispute. 

One  who  would  be  a  consistent  atheist  should  deny  the 
reality  of  sin,  and  affirm  that  our  consciences  deceive  us 
when  they  convict  us  of  guilt  in  leading  a  godless  life. 
The  allegation  of  the  fact  of  sin  as  evidence  that  there  is  no 
God  of  boundless  moral  perfections,  is  insufficient  for  the 
purpose  ;  for  why  is  it  that  sin  is  so  great  a  mystery  in  God’s 
universe,  but  that  there  is  just  such  a  Being  to  be  sinned 
against.  Want  of  supreme  love  to  God,  which  is  what  we 
mean  by  sin,  would  not  be  the  hateful  thing  it  is,  but  for  the 
existence  of  a  God  of  supreme  excellence.  He  who  points 
to  sin  and  penal  evils  for  proof  that  the  moral  government 
of  the  world  is  not  well  administered,  tacitly  admits  that  one 
who  justly  requires  us  to  love  him  with  all  our  hearts,  does 
really  exist.  His  objection  is  self-contradictory  and  nullifies 
itself.  There  can  be  no  consistent  opposition  to  the  moral 
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attributes  of  God  which  affirms  the  fact  of  sin.  Sin  is  an 
offence  against  a  moral  authority  who  justly  claims  our 
supreme  affection.  The  rationalist  of  the  type  now  under 
consideration  should  either  hold  that  there  is  no  foundation 
for  moral  distinctions,  and  that  holiness  and  sin  are  chimeras, 
or  should  grant  that  the  mystery  of  sin  and  penal  suffering 
does  not  afford  reasonable  ground  for  doubting  the  holiness 
and  goodness  of  God. 

Difficulties  in  religion  must  be  overcome  by  a  firm  adhe¬ 
rence  to  first  principles.  We  must  accept  it  as  necessarily 
and  immutably  true  that  God  is  a  perfect  being.  If  we  can¬ 
not  see  why  there  should  be  sinners  in  the  world,  when  God 
hates  all  sin  and  is  able  to  prevent  it,  we  should  never  yield 
our  conviction  that  there  is  good  reason  for  the  permission 
of  moral  evil,  because  it  exists  under  the  government  of  a 
perfect  being.  We  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  judge  of 
the  divine  character  solely  by  appearances,  and  from  what 
we  see  of  evil  to  infer,  either  that  God  takes  pleasure  in  it, 
or  that  it  is  too  strong  for  him,  and  has  obtained  a  triumph. 
But  assuming,  with  a  confidence  not  to  be  shaken,  that  his 
character  is  spotless,  we  should  overcome  all  the  suggestions 
of  unbelief  by  the  faith  that  the  administration  of  a  perfect 
being  must  be  without  a  fault.  We  should  judge  of  what 
God  does  by  what  he  is.  We  should  hold  it  as  an  axiom  — 
a  truth  certain  and  indisputable,  and  a  test  of  moral  conclu¬ 
sions  —  that  God  can  do  no  wrong.  Appearances  are  de¬ 
ceptive ;  God  must  ever  be  true  to  himself.  It  was  “by” 
this  “faith  that  Abraham,  when  he  was  tried,  offered  up 
Isaac,  and  he  that  had  received  the  promises  offered  up  his 
only  begotten  son,  to  whom  it  was  said,  that  in  Isaac  shall 
thy  seed  be  called.”  It  is  the  only  right  mode  of  removing 
doubts,  because  it  is  essential  to  our  perseverance  in  holiness. 
We  cannot  love  God  as  God,  in  which  our  holiness  consists, 
if  we  do  not  believe,  all  things  to  the  contrary  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  that  his  will,  without  which  nothing  comes  to  pass,  is  a 
perfectly  righteous,  benevolent,  and  reasonable  will. 

We  do  not  insist  that  difficulties  should  be  overcome  by 
the  arbitrary  determination  that  we  will  have  none.  We 
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need  not  take  the  position  that  there  is  a  radical  difference 
between  holiness  and  sin,  and  that  there  is  a  Being  whom  it 
is  holiness  to  love  and  sin  to  hate,  in  mere  wilfulness.  The 
conviction  is  spontaneous  that  holy  and  sinful  character,  and 
all  that  is  implied  in  them,  are  realities.  They  display  them¬ 
selves  before  us,  and  we  give  our  testimony  concerning  them, 
just  as  we  do  in  regard  to  the  events  that  impress  themselves 
on  our  senses.  We  may  doubt  ivhat  a  man’s  character  is, 
but  that  he  is  either  a  saint  or  a  sinner  we  cannot  doubt. 
Do  not  bad  men,  whose  moral  sensibilities  are  exceedingly 
obtuse,  feel  an  involuntary  respect  for  persons  who  profess 
the  fear  of  God  and  act  accordingly  ?  Do  they  not  believe 
that  there  is  an  essential  moral  difference  between  such  per¬ 
sons  and  themselves  ?  Was  it  a  mere  fancy  of  Peter,  which 
led  him  to  exclaim,  when  a  supernatural  event  awakened  in 
his  mind  the  conviction  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
divine  being,  “  depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O 
Lord?”  We  predicate  holiness  and  sin  of  men  with  the 
same  certainty  as  we  do  knowledge  and  ignorance,  wisdom 
and  folly.  We  do  not  see  them  with  our  eyes ;  neither  do 
we  see  human  intelligence  in  the  conduct  of  mankind. 
They  are  not  of  a  nature  to  be  seen.  Yet  they  directly 
reveal  themselves  to  us.  And  as  we  can  refer  to  nothing 
but  intelligence  itself  for  proof  that  it  exists,  so  we  can 
evince  the  reality  of  holiness  by  nothing  but  holiness.  It  is 
an  indemonstrable  reality,  yet  as  undeniably  certain  as  any 
fact  of  mind  or  of  the  outward  world,  the  existence  of  all  of 
which  it  surpasses  the  power  of  our  logic  to  prove.  The 
conscience  of  every  man  testifies  against  his  own  sinfulness, 
and  convicts  him  of  guilt  or  desert  of  punishment,  and  leads 
him  to  anticipate  that  the  retribution  which  ought  to  be 
inflicted  will  be  meted  out  to  him,  if  there  be  no  just  way  of 
deliverance.  Indeed,  the  reality  of  sin  and  guilt  is  the  great 
mystery  that  is  objected  to  the  divine  government. 

If,  then,  the  belief  in  holiness  and  sin  is  so  facile ;  if  we 
find  sin  in  ourselves  and  observe  it  in  others ;  if  all  history 
declares  it,  and  the  creation  itself  groans  and  travails  in  pain 
on  account  of  it,  it  can  require  no  arbitrary  determination  of 
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will  to  assume  that  which  is  implied  in  these  moral  facts. 
Is  God  really  obeyed  by  some  men  ?  Is  God  really  sinned 
against  by  all?  Does  the  evil  of  disobedience  consist  in 
opposition  to  perfect  moral  excellence,  self-subsisting,  immu¬ 
table,  eternal?  Does  all  this  enter  into  our  idea  of  sin? 
The  mode  of  overcoming  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  moral  evil,  which  has  been  insisted  on,  does  not, 
then,  require  of  us  a  blind,  unreasonable  faith. 

It  is  pertinent  to  the  object  of  this  discussion  to  say,  that, 
to  a  firm  believer  in  the  first  principle  of  true  religion,  as 
thus  exhibited,  it  is  not  material  whether  a  less  or  a  greater 
degree  of  mystery  obscures  his  counsels.  A  being  who  can¬ 
not  do  wrong,  will  not  forfeit  the  confidence  of  the  believer, 
because  he  permits  sin  to  continue  without  end,  and  inflicts 
upon  it  the  endless  retribution  it  merits.  The  responsibility 
for  the  sin,  from  its  very  nature  as  sin,  will  forever  attach  to 
the  sinner.  And  in  a  righteous  government  sin  must  draw 
after  it  punishment  as  its  proper  consequence.  Happiness 
is  better  in  itself  than  suffering ;  but  suffering,  as  penalty  for 
sin,  is  better  than  happiness  would  be  in  its  place  —  as  much 
better,  as  justice  is  better  than  license,  and  order  is  better 
than  confusion.  The  holiness  of  God  obliges  him  to  inflict 
it,  just  as  imperatively  as  it  previously  required  of  the  now 
fallen  sinner  that  he  should  perfectly  obey  his  will.  The  law 
was  to  be  fulfilled,  in  the  first  instance,  by  obedience ;  but 
having  been  broken,  it  must  not  be  trampled  in  the  dust;  it 
must  be  reinstated  in  its  authority,  and  the  sin  which  was 
not  prevented  must  be  blotted  out.  God  must  provide  a 
sufficient  amende  for  the  transgression ;  and  this  he  does  by 
the  infliction  of  an  adequate  penalty.  He  maintains  his 
character  as  a  righteous  Sovereign,  preserves  among  his 
subjects  a  state  of  moral  order,  and  makes  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  sin,  by  visiting  it  with  deserved  punishment.  He 
blots  out  the  sin  he  permits ;  it  no  longer  stands  a  reproach 
to  his  holiness  and  justice.  The  question  may  still  be  asked : 
Why  does  he  not  secure  the  righteousness  of  the  law  by  pre- 
ventiiig  sin  and  punishment  ?  And  we  might  offer  some 
plausible  conjectures  in  the  way  of  reply.  But  we  choose 
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to  insist,  that  the  character  of  God,  as  we  must  conceive  it, 
is  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  sin,  with  punishment  and  with 
redemption,  will  be  the  occasion  of  greater  honor  to  Him, 
than  would  have  been  a  state  of  sinless  perfection ;  and, 
furthermore,  that  eternal  sin  and  eternal  punishment,  the 
last  being  the  just  and  necessary  consequence  of  the  first, 
can  be  believed  to  be  a  part  of  the  divine  plan,  on  the  infal¬ 
lible  testimony  of  God’s  word,  with  as  little  difficulty,  as  we 
can  believe  that  our  own  sin,  and  the  unrest  it  brings,  were 
foreordained  of  Him. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

HYMNOLOGY. 

[Continued  from  Vol.  XVI.  p.  229.] 

The  Text  of  Hymns. 

The  criticism  on  the  text  of  church  hymns  is  always  peril¬ 
ous.  They  are  associated  with  the  most  imposing  scenes  of 
the  present  life,  or  with  the  august  realities  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  If  they  become  suggestive  of  mere  verbal  disputes ; 
if  their  faults  be  made  more  prominent  in  the  popular  mind 
than  their  excellences,  their  sanctity  is  impaired.  It  is  easy 
to  lessen  the  influence  of  these  odes,  because  many  of  them 
abound  with  faults.  Some  of  the  best  of  them  are  disfig¬ 
ured  by  mixed  metaphors,  strained  comparisons,  incongruous 
images.  They  live  by  their  own  spiritual  power,  which  tri¬ 
umphs  over  their  literary  defects.  Indeed,  their  rhetorical 
blemishes  are,  in  one  respect,  a  positive  gain  to  the  influence 
of  the  poetry ;  for  they  set  off,  by  contrast,  its  vital  force,  and 
attest  the  superiority  of  pure  and  fervid  sentiment  over  all 
the  graces  of  style.  But  their  diction  is  still  open  to  criti¬ 
cism.  It  is  easy  to  make  this  criticism,  and  to  expose  many 
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of  our  most  precious  hymns  to  ridicule.  “  Nothing  is  easier,” 
said  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  “  than  to  find  fault.”  There  are 
no  two  books  which  can  with  more  facility  be  made  the 
theme  of  sport,  than  the  Bible  and  the  Hymn  Book.  “  Wit,” 
says  lord  Kaimes,  “  consists  chiefly  in  joining  things  by  dis¬ 
tant  and  fanciful  relations,  which  surprise  us  because  they 
are  unexpected.”  The  more  sacred  the  composition,  so 
much  the  more  facile  is  it  to  startle  men  by  connecting  it 
with  something  secular  or  contemptible.  This  surprise  is 
agreeable  to  an  irreligious  and  vulgar  mind.  To  such  a 
mind,  the  unexpected  association  of  solemn  words  with  low 
images  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating,  as  it  is  the  most  de¬ 
moralizing,  species  of  wit.  But  in  a  free  censure  of  some 
excellent  hymns,  there  is  danger  of  making  ludicrous  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  of  degrading,  if  not  spoiling,  those  forms  of  expres¬ 
sion  which  are  not  commonly  regarded  as  inappropriate  to 
the  worship  of  God.  The  spirit  of  even  a  just  criticism  often 
proves  that  the  critic  is  unfit  for  his  calling;  that  he  has  aspired 
to  a  sphere  too  lofty  for  him.  He  injures  his  own  character, 
not  less  than  his  reputation,  while  he  corrupts  the  minds  of 
men  who  would  have  thought  no  evil,  if  he  had  not  sug¬ 
gested  it. 

Still  there  will,  there  must,  be  discussion  on  the  faults  of 
hymns.  Let  it  be  conducted,  then,  in  the  spirit  of  decorum 
and  of  meek  reverence.  This  discussion  is  most  apt  to  arise 
when  we  are  debating  whether,  on  the  one  hand,  we  will  ad¬ 
here  to  the  original  form  of  our  sacred  odes,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  certain  changes  in  the  stanzas,  accommodate  them 
to  the  real  or  imagined  wants  of  the  community.  On  this 
question,  extravagant  opinions  are  maintained  by  some  advo¬ 
cates  and  by  some  opposers  of  alterations.  All  hymnolo- 
gists  unite  in  practically  adopting  alterations ;  but  all  do  not 
agree  in  the  theory  that  they  ought  to  be  adopted.  Let  us 
now  examine,  under  various  topics,  the  evils  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  deviating  from  the  original  form  of  hymns. 
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§  1.  The  Relation  of  Changes  in  the  Text  to  the  Rights  of 

Authors. 

It  is  affirmed  by  some,  that  an  author  has  a  perfect  right 
to  control  the  use  that  shall  be  made  of  his  compositions ; 
and  that  all  alterations  of  what  he  has  written  are  not  merely 
“  infringements  ”  upon  his  property ;  they  are  “  frauds,’” 
“trespasses,’’  literary  “theft,”  “robbery,”  “swindling,”  and 
(it  has  even  been  added),  “felony.”  If  we  desire  to  print  the 
hymn  of  an  author,  we  must  print  it  just  as  he  wrote  it.  If 
we  will  not  take  his  form,  we  have  no  right  to  take  his  hymn. 

Now  there  is  no  question,  that  an  author  has  a  legal  right 
to  withhold  from  the  community  the  productions  of  his  pen ; 
and  also,  if  he  publish  them,  and  if  he  comply  with  certain 
legal  conditions,  he  has  a  legal  right  to  prevent  their  republi¬ 
cation,  in  any  form,  during  a  limited  period  of  time.  But  at 
the  close  of  that  period,  all  his  legal  rights  expire.  The  be¬ 
nevolent  law  gives  his  productions,  freely,  to  the  world. 

Further  :  there  is  no  question  that  an  author  has  a  moral 
right  to  all  the  honor  with  which  the  merits  of  his  work  are 
fitted  to  crown  him  ;  and  he  may,  therefore,  within  certain 
limits,  claim  to  have  his  work  presented  to  the  public  in  that 
form  which  will  be  most  creditable  to  himself. 

But  there  are  limits  to  this  claim.  The  good  of  the  com¬ 
munity  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  honor  of  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  whole  poem  may  reflect  a  brighter  glory  on  its 
author  than  a  few  detached  parts  of  it ;  but  those  parts  are 
all  that  can  be  sung  in  a  church  hymn,  and  they  may  be  se¬ 
lected,  even  although  the  writer  fail  of  securing  all  the 
praise  which  the  omitted  verses  would  have  given  him.  As 
inapposite  stanzas  may  be  omitted,  so  inapposite  words  may 
be  sacrificed,  for  more  church-like  phrases.  If  the  author 
wrote  his  poem  chiefly  for  his  own  fame,  the  omission  of  his 
inappropriate  lines  is  a  fit  comment  on  his  selfishness ;  if  he 
wrote  it  for  the  general  welfare,  he  will  be  willing  to  ad¬ 
vance  this  end,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  personal  reputa¬ 
tion.  When  he  publishes  a  hymn,  he  gives  it  to  the  com- 
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ing  ages ;  he  ^ves  up  his  control  over  it.  If  he  does  not 
mean  to  give  it  away,  he  should  keep  it  to  himself.  We  are 
quite  free  from  anxiety  lest  the  bliss  of  Gregory,  and  Am¬ 
brose,  and  Bernard,  and  Baxter  should  be  disturbed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  damage  to  their  poetic  fame,  from  the  changes 
in  their  lyrics.  The  lines  of  bishop  Ken  breathe  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  a  dying  psalmist : 

“  And  should  the  well-meant  song  I  leave  behind, 

With  Jesus’  lovers  some  acceptance  find, 

’Twill  heighten  even  the  joys  of  heaven  to  know 
That,  in  my  verse,  saints  sing  God’s  praise  below.” 

All  this  discussion  with  regard  to  the  “  rights  of  author¬ 
ship,”  may  be  terminated  by  considering  that  a  manual  for 
church  song  is  not  designed  to  perpetuate  the  renown  of  men. 
It  is  designed  for  the  worship  of  God ;  and  in  some  respects  it 
would,  better  than  now,  fulfil  its  main  intent,  if  it  contained 
no  allusion  to  the  majority  of  names  connected  with  its 
hymns.  A  church  prayer  book  would  lower  its  tone  of  sa¬ 
credness,  if  it  should  append  to  each  separate  petition  the 
name  of  its  original  writer ;  and,  when  a  church  hymn  book 
parades  the  names  and  titles  of  its  numerous  authors  on  the 
same  pages  with  the  songs,  it  seems  almost  equally  adapted 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  renown  of  poets.  The  manual 
for  church  worship  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  original  re¬ 
pository  of  sacred  songs ;  it  must  not  be  consulted  as  a  lite¬ 
rary  witness ;  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  book  of  prayer 
and  praise.  Its  materials,  in  their  original  form,  are  found 
in  other  places.  In  those  places,  they  may  contribute  to  the 
honor  of  their  authors.  But  in  the  church  manual,  the  fame  of 
poets  should  be  lost  in  the  glory  of  Him  whom  they  adore. 

Men  of  exclusively  literary  tastes,  and  also  men  who  affect 
to  be  the  literati  of  the  world,  are  apt  to  form  an  inaccurate 
and  a  low  estimate  of  the  very  nature  of  a  church  hymn 
book.  The  book  is  considered  as  a  collection  of  choice  po¬ 
ems,  specimens  of  the  taste  and  genius  of  eminent  com¬ 
posers.  In  this  view  it  ought  not  to  be,  like  the  work  of  Dr. 
Vicessimus  Knox,  a  volume  of  “  Elegant  Extracts^'*  for  an 
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extract  from  a  poem  fails  to  display  the  symmetry  of  the 
whole.  But  if  extracts  are  admitted,  they  must  be  quoted 
precisely  as  they  were  written.  They  are  historical  speci¬ 
mens.  They  profess  to  be  mere  reproductions.  Of  course, 
all  changes  of  the  original  become  falsehoods.  An  extract 
of  six  stanzas,  which  are  consecutive  in  the  hymn  but  not 
consecutive  in  the  original,  is  a  misrepresentation  of  its  au¬ 
thor.  On  the  title-page  of  the  book,  and  as  a  title  of  every 
song,  is  virtually  published  the  announcement :  “  These  are 
the  beautiful  or  sublime  words  of  this  or  that  man.”  To 
deviate  from  these  words,  in  such  a  case,  falsifies  the  entire 
aim  and  pretension  of  the  book.  It  is  indeed  important  to 
have  repertories  or  encyclopaedias  of  Christian  hymns  in  their 
pristine  form.  But  when  we  regard  a  hymn  book  as  such 
an  encyclopaedia,  or  as  a  beautiful  abridgment  of  such  an 
authoritative  repertory,  we  substitute  an  historical  and  a 
scholastic  standard  for  the  higher  standard  of  piety  and  de¬ 
votion. 

§  2.  The  Relation  of  Changes  in  the  Text  to  the  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  Authorship. 

If  we  concede  that  it  is  right,  still  is  it  expedient  to  leave 
an  author  uncertain  whether  the  exact  words  of  his  hymn 
will  be  transmitted  to  posterity  ?  Pained  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  changes  in  his  song,  many  an  author  will  shrink 
back  from  giving  it  to  the  world.  So  far  forth  as  a  sensitive 
poet  is  deterred  from  authorship  by  the  fear  of  these  changes, 
they  are  an  evil.  The  evil  should  never  be  encountered,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  prospect  of  an  overbalancing  good. 

But  on  this  topic,  as  on  the  preceding,  men  entertain  de¬ 
grading  views  of  the  office  of  a  hymn  book.  The  poet  is  not 
dependent  on  the  church  manual  for  the  faithful  preservation 
of  his  words.  They  are  guarded  in  the  literary  remains,  in 
the  scholastic  repositories,  in  the  archives  of  the  university, 
in  the  historical  collections.  He  is  not  injured  by  the  fact 
that,  superadded  to  all  the  literary  and  scientific  channels 
through  which  his  words  may  flow  down  to  posterity,  there 
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are  more  or  less  exact  quotations  from  them,  in  manuals  for 
public  worship.  Very  frequently,  the  changes  made  in  his 
hymn  are  the  occasion  of  its  being  more  widely  known  in  its 
original  form,  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  Its  real 
merits  would  never  have  been  discovered  by  the  majority  of 
worshippers,  if  some  critic  had  not  removed  the  rubbish  of 
uncouth  or  fantastic  words  under  which  the  solid  worth  of 
the  hymn  lay  hidden.  As  amended,  it  became  a  favorite 
lyric  ;  when  it  had  become  such,  its  original  was  sought  out; 
if  it  had  not  been  pruned,  it  would  have  been  forgotten.  A 
man  of  poetic  genius  ought  to  be  stimulated,  rather  than  dis¬ 
couraged,  by  the  thought  that  posterity  will  not  willingly  let 
his  verses  die,  and  that,  even  if  they  become  antiquated  in 
their  present  form,  they  will  still  live  in  new  and  fresh  modi¬ 
fications,  or  become  the  germs  of  other  and  better  songs. 
A  philosopher  propounds  theories  in  the  expectation  that  they 
will  be  improved  by  the  scholars  of  a  coming  age.  Does  this 
expectation  repress  his  love  of  contributing  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  science  ?  Was  David  deterred  from  giving  his 
hymns  to  the  world  through  fear  that  they  would  be  modified 
by  some  future  Milton  or  Montgomery  ? 

There  are  two  men  who  represent  two  classes  of  poets,  in 
relation  to  this  theme.  Dr.  Watts  is  one,  and  he  is  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  larger  class.  These  are  his  words,  breath¬ 
ing  forth  his  unselfish  desire  that  his  hymns  be  a  “  living 
sacrifice  ”  to  God,  rising  up  to  heaven,  in  any  form  which 
may  be  congenial  with  the  devout  aspirations  of  the  wor¬ 
shipper  :  “  If  any  expressions  occur  to  the  reader  that  savor  of 
an  opinion  different  from  his  own,  yet  he  may  observe,  these 
are  generally  such  as  are  capable  of  an  extensive  sense,  and 
may  be  used  with  a  charitable  latitude.  I  think  it  is  most 
agreeable,  that  what  is  provided  for  public  singing,  should 
give  to  sincere  consciences  as  little  disturbance  as  possible. 
However,  where  any  unpleasing  word  is  found,  he  that  leads 
the  worship  may  substitute  a  better ;  for,  blessed  be  God, 
we  are  not  confined  to  the  words  of  any  man  in  our  public 
solemnities.”  i 

'  Watts’s  Works  (rreface  to  his  Hymns),  Vol.  IV.  p.  149. 
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The  noble-hearted  psalmist  who  gave  this  authority,  even 
to  precentors,  to  make  extemporaneous  changes  in  his 
hymns,  would  not  have  regarded  it  as  an  outrage  upon  his 
rights,  if  he  had  foreseen  that  Wesley  and  Conder  and 
Worcester  would  make  studied  and  careful  changes  in  them. 

But  there  is  another,  less  numerous,  class  of  poets,  repre¬ 
sented  by  James  Montgomery.  In  the  year  1819,  he  united 
with  Rev.  Thomas  Cotterill  in  the  publication  of  a  hymn 
book,  and  Montgomery  contributed  “the  benefit  of  his  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  choice  and  amendment  of  available  compositions 
from  various  quarters.”  In  1824,  he  said  :  “  Good  Mr.  Cot¬ 
terill  and  I  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  care  on  the 
compilation  of  that  book :  clipping,  interlining,  and  remodel¬ 
ling  hymns  of  all  sorts,  as  we  thought  we  could  correct  the 
sentiment  or  improve  the  expression.”  Speaking  of  his  toil 
on  a  lyric  of  Cowper,  he  then  remarked  :  “  I  entirely  re¬ 
wrote  the  first  verse  of  that  favorite  hymn,  commencing : 
“  There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood,”  etc.  The  words  are 
objectionable  as  representing  a  fountain  heing  filled^  instead 
of  springing  up :  I  think  my  version  is  unexceptionable  : 

From  Calvary’s  cross  a  fountain  flows, 

Of  water  and  of  blood  ; 

More  healing  than  Bethesda’s  pool, 

Or  famed  Siloa’s  flood.” 

In  the  year  1835,  Mr.  Montgomery  was  officially  requested, 
and  he  consented,  to  make  an  entire  revision  of  the  Moravian 
hymn  book,  containing  twelve  hundred  hymns.  “  And  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  the  time  and  thought  spent  in 
the  reformation  of  such  a  mass  of  matter,  much  of  it  of  a 
peculiar  character,  was  not  less  than  would  have  sufficed  for 
the  composition  of  a  like  quantity  of  original  verse.  He  was 
often  compelled  either  to  change  an  obsolete  or  equivocal 
term,  to  soften  down  a  too  striking  sentiment  into  a  gene¬ 
ral  meaning,  or  entirely  to  remodel  the  structure  of  a  verse, 
or  even  of  a  whole  hymn.”  He  labored  on  these  amend¬ 
ments,  more  or  less  frequently,  through  the  lengthened  pe¬ 
riod  of  twelve  years.  In  1849  the  hymn  book  was  pub- 
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lished,  containing  a  multitude,  but  not  the  whole,  of  his 
emendations.! 

Notwithstanding  this  labor,  continued  at  intervals  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  in  the  modifying  of  sacred  lyrics,  Mr. 

Montgomery  requests  other  men  not  to  modify  his  own 
verses ;  and  says,  that  “if  good  people  cannot  conscientiously 
adopt  his  diction  and  doctrine,  it  is  a  little  questionable  in 
them  to  impose  upon  him  theirs.^'*  “  When  I  am  gone,”  he 
says,  “  my  hymns  will,  no  doubt,  be  altered  to  suit  the  taste 
of  appropriators ;  for  it  is  astonishing  how  really  religious 
persons  will  sometimes  feel  scruples  about  a  turn  or  a  term.”  ^ 

What  Mr.  Montgomery  predicted,  has  come  to  pass.  There 
is  not  a  hymn  book,  English  or  American,  which  contains 
twenty  of  his  hymns,  without  modifying  some  of  them.  That 
remarkable  man,  John  Wesley,  also  requested  that  his  poet- 
I  ical  effusions  remain  unaltered.  But  as  he  made  many,  and 

some  splendid,  changes  in  the  lyrics  of  Henry  More,  Watts, 
and  others,  so  his  own  lyrics  are  now  more  deeply  imbedded 
in  the  hearts  of  worshippers,  and  the  original  forms  of  them 
are  more  faithfully  studied,  than  they  would  have  been,  if 
they  had  not,  in  a  modified  style,  been  ingratiated  into  the 
love  of  the  churches.  The  entreaty  of  these  and  other  emi- 
\  nent  poets,  that  there  may  be  no  changes  in  their  songs,  re¬ 

minds  us  of  Dr.  Joseph  Huntington’s  Introduction  to  his 
“  Calvinism  Improved;” 3 —  “  The  author  has  one  request  to 
make  to  all  that  may  see  or  hear  of  this  book.  He  asks  that  i 

none  would  either  approve  or  censure  it,  until  after  careful  | 

reading.  And  that  all  who  may  have  read  it  with  attention,  i 

and  then  speak  freely  their  own  opinion  concerning  it,  as  i 

every  one  in  that  case  has  a  good  right  to  do,  would  also 
communicate  this  humble  request  from  the  author,  to  all  i 

such  as  have  knowledge  of  it  only  by  report.”  If  men,  be-  ■ 

cause  requested,  are  bound  to  withhold  their  condemnation 
of  Dr.  Huntington’s  treatise,  they  will  soon  be  obligated,  be¬ 
cause  they  will  soon  be  requested  by  some  author,  to  pur- 


‘  Memoirs  of  James  Montgomery,  Vol.  III.  p.  158.  Vol.  IV.  pp.  69,  70. 
Vol.  VI.  pp.  266 — 268.  Vol.  VII.  pp.  154 — 157. 

Memoirs,  IV.  p.  70.  ®  See  page  xxiii. 
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chase  some  particular  volume  of  his,  to  circulate  it  gratui¬ 
tously,  to  write  reviews  of  it,  to  read  it  semi-annually  in  a 
standing  or  kneeling  posture.  That  petition,  which  will 
more  probably  be  granted  than  any  other,  was  made  by 
Henry  Vaughan,  in  the  preface  to  his  Silex  Scintillans,  p.7: 
“  And  if  the  world  will  be  so  charitable  as  to  grant  my  re¬ 
quest,  I  do  here  most  humbly,  earnestly,  beg  that  none  would 
read  them  [my  earlier  writings].” 

But  it  is  asked :  Should  the  hymns  as  altered,  be  ascribed 
to  the  poet  who  never  indited  them  in  that  form  ?  Js  not 
this  ascription  a  falsehood  ?  We  have  already  implied  that 
there  are  evils  connected  with  any  allusion  in  a  Hymn  Book 
to  the  names  of  its  authors,  especially  such  authors  as  Bar- 
low,  Burns,  Campbell,  Dryden,  Hogg,  Thomas  Moore,  Pope, 
Walter  Scott,  and  others  who  have  no  consecrated  name  in 
the  church.  Additional  evils  are  connected  with  such  allu¬ 
sions,  where  the  stanzas  appear  in  a  new  diction.  If  the 
hymn  is  essentially  changed  in  style,  or  more  especially  in 
doctrine,  and  if  the  author’s  name  be  mentioned,  there  should 
be  some  announcement  that  the  modifications  are  made.^ 
Where  the  changes  are  not  important,  the  notice  of  them 
would  only  confuse  the  reader.  If  all  the  alterations 
found  in  Worcester’s  “Watts  and  Select  Hymns”  were 
signified  by  an  asterisk  or  dagger  prefixed  to  the  altered 
stanzas,  the  number  of  hymns  without  the  asterisk  or  dag¬ 
ger  would  be  very  insignificant.  But  how  could  we,  then. 


^  Often  the  Presbyterian  Old  School  Collection  makes  a  change  in  the  doc¬ 
trinal  expression  of  its  Psalms  and  Hymns,  without  giving  sufficient  notice  of 
the  change,  as  in  the  following  instances : 

Presbyterian  O.  S.  Form. 


Original  Form. 

IPa/ts’s  \%th  Psalm. 

Or  if  my  feet  did  e’er  depart 
'T  was  never  with  a  wicked  heart. 

Watts's  32nd  Psalm. 

Blest  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord 
Imputes  not  his  iniquities. 

Deddome. 

When  on  the  cross  my  Saviour  died 
A  rhjhteous  God  was  pucijied. 


Or  if  my  feet  did  e’er  depart 

Thy  love  reclaimed  my  wandering  heart. 


B^ore  his  judgment  seat  the  Ijord 
Ao  more  permits  his  crimes  to  rise. 

Hymn  106. 

I  When  on  the  cross  my  Saviour  died, 
1  God’s  holy  law  he  satisfied. 
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distinguish,  whether  the  modifications  were  important  or 
trivial  ?  * 

It  must  be  observed,  further,  that  usage  has  long  ago 
explained  the  meaning  of  a  Hymn  Book  when  it  refers  an 
altered  hymn  to  its  original  author.  Long  established  cus¬ 
tom  has  taught  men,  not  to  expect  that  the  hymn  will  be 
always  quoted  with  punctilious  accuracy,  not  to  look  upon 
a  manual  for  worship  as  a  standard  of  weights  and  mea¬ 
sures,  of  antique  styles  and  historical  phrases,  but  as  a  pecu¬ 
liar  and  a  privileged  volume,  intended  for  nobler  than  anti¬ 
quarian  ends,  and  superior  to  the  petty  jealousies  of  authors. 
This  being  understood  as  the  explanation  of  an  Index  to  a 
Hymn  Book,  no  wrong  is  done  when  a  hymn  is  referred  to 
a  poet  who  did  not  give  the  present  finishing  touches  to  his 
lines.  The  reference  is  interpreted  by  custom ;  it  is  pre- 
scriptively  right.  The  usage  began  and  continues  on  the 
assumption,  that  the  sweet  Psalmists  of  Israel,  even  although 
they  were  once  as  tenacious  a,s  Pontius  Pilate  of  what  they 
had  written,  will  now  suffer  their  hymns  to  rise  toward 
heaven  in  the  incense  of  devotion,  and  in  that  form  which 
is  most  congenial  with  the  devotional  spirit  of  the  worship¬ 
pers. 

There  are  so  many  readers  who  desire  to  know  the 
authorship  of  their  favorite  songs,  that  editors  who  prefer  to 
do  otherwise,  feel  compelled  to  gratify  the  general  curiosity. 
And  then  there  are  so  many  precious  influences  ffowing 
from  an  association  of  these  songs  with  names  like  those  of 
Cowper  and  Newton,  Luther  and  Ambrose,  that  editors  feel 
bound  to  connect  the  memory  of  a  sanctified  poet  with  the 
other  rich  reminiscences  of  the  hymn,  even  when,  as  indi¬ 
vidual  editors,  they  would  prefer  to  fasten  the  worshipper’s 
mind  upon  the  spirit^  rather  than  the  origin,  of  what  he  sings. 

1  In  Worcester’s  Watts  there  are  not  many  changes  affecting  the  doctrinal 
character  of  the  lyrics.  Where  John  Newton  says  of  tlie  Saviour :  “  Oh  my 
soul,  he  Imre  thy  load,"  Dr.  Worcester  says :  “  Oh  my  soul,  behold  the  load."  —  Se¬ 
lect  Hymn,  174.  Where  Dr.  Watts  says  of  men:  “Their  hearts  by  nature  all 
unclean,”  Dr.  Worcester  says:  “Their  hearts  by  nature  are  unclean.”  —  B.  I. 
H.  94.  In  changes  like  these,  however.  Dr.  Worcester  did  not  probably  intend 
to  modify  the  sentiment,  but  only  the  style. 
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In  all  this,  they  mean  to  be  understood,  and  they  are  under¬ 
stood,  as  referring,  not  to  the  orthography,  or  punctuation, 
or  symmetry,  or  completeness,  or  the  minuter  graces  of  the 
hymn,  when  they  ascribe  it  to  a  particular  writer,  but  rather 
as  referring  to  its  aim,  spirit,  and  general  phraseology.  The 
pious  Toplady,  the  devout  Gibbons,  William  Bengo  Collier, 
Josiah  Conder,  indeed  a  majority  of  the  most  accurate  and 
exemplary  compilers  during  the  last  hundred  years,  have 
openly  announced  that  their  selections  from  other  authors 
have  not  been,  in  all  instances,  exact  quotations.  Here,  as 
in  a  thousand  other  instances,  common,  immemorial  usage 
interprets  and  justifies  a  well-intended  deed.  The  conscien¬ 
tious  Bickersteth,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Christian  Psalmody 
(p.  V.),  thus  explains  the  meaning  of  references  to  authors 
in  a  church  hymn  book:  “As  alterations  have  been  made 
probably  by  every  collector  of  hymns,  the  only  effective  way 
of  enabling  the  reader  to  know  what  the  hymn  originally 
was,  is  to  give  the  name  of  the  author,  by  which  reference 
may  be  made  to  it,  as  first  written.”  Among  the  boldest 
advocates  of  the  changes  adopted  in  the  Church  Psalmody 
by  Dr.  Lowell  Mason  and  Rev.  David  Greene,  were  Profes¬ 
sor  Ebenezer  Porter  of  Andover,’  and  Dr.  Benjamin  B.  Wis- 
ner  of  Boston,  both  of  them  distinguished  for  their  punctil¬ 
ious  accuracy,  and  both  of  them  defending  alterations  of 


1  It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose,  that  all  the  changes  adopted  in  the  Church 
Psalmody,  were  first  made  by  its  Editors.  Many  of  them  had  been  long  estab¬ 
lished  in  England  and  in  this  country.  Dr.  Porter  of  Andover,  although  emi¬ 
nent  as  a  judge  and  critic  of  psalmody,  yet,  as  we  think,  carried  his  love  of 
alterations  too  far.  He  condemned  indiscriminately  the  erotic  expressions  in 
hymns,  even  such  as  have  their  parallel  in  the  inspired  word.  He  insisted  on 
modifying  not  only  such  phrases  as  Dear  God,  but  also  Dear  Lord.  He  once 
remarked,  that  the  line  “Jesus  Saviour  of  my  soul,”  was  “  infinitely  better”  than 
the  endeared  line  of  Wesley:  “Jesus  Tjover  of  my  soul.”  It  was  Dr.  Porter, 
also,  who  urged  more  strenuously  than  any  other  man,  that  the  Church  Psalmody 
should  have  on  its  margins  the  marks  for  musical  expression.  These  arc  a 
blemish  to  the  manual,  and  also  to  Worcester’s  Watts.  What  would  be  thought 
of  a  Prayer  Book,  which  appended  to  its  supplications  the  following  rules : 
“  Offer  this  part  of  the  prayer  mezzo  piano;"  “  Utter  these  petitions  diminuendo 
“Now  pray  affetuoso;"  “Here  pray  staccato;”  or  —  “su'c//;”  or  ‘fortissimo." 
A  book  of  devotion  is  no  more  a  book  of  elocution,  than  it  is  of  antiquarian 
researches. 
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hymns,  on  the  ground  that  a  church  manual  needs  them, 
and  has  a  prescriptive  right  to  them,  and  cannot  properly  be 
understood  as  implying  that  all  its  authors  wrote  the  lyrics 
in  the  exact  form  which  is  demanded  for  public  worship. 


§  3.  The  Itnmodesfjj  of  Changitig"  the  Text  of  Hymns. 

There  are  indeed  not  many  poets  who  can  lay  claim  to 
an  equality  with  Addison,  Gerhard,  Heber  and  Keble.  A 
reverent  mind  will  hesitate  long,  before  it  will  even  suggest 
an  improvement  of  the  words  of  such  men.  There  is  an 
immodesty  in  allowing  one  jot  or  tittle  of  their  writings  to 
pass  away,  unless  there  be  an  obvious  reason  for  the  change. 
But  “  aliquando  bonus  dormitat  Homerus;”  and  even  when 
the  stanza  of  a  great  master  is  perfect  in  its  pristine  relations, 
it  may  be  imperfect  in  a  manual  of  church  song.  Milton 
wrote  :  “  For  His  mercies  aye  endure  but  in  our  less  obso¬ 
lete  form  of  his  version  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-sixth 
Psalm  we  sing:  “  For  his  mercies  shall  endure.”  He  said: 
“  Let  us  blaze  his  name  abroad;”  an  Episcopal  hymn  book 
substitutes :  “  Let  us  sound  his  name  abroad.”  He  crowds 
eight  syllables  into  lines  which  admit  only  seven,  and  writes : 

Who  by'  hu  wis'dom  did'  create' 

The  pain'ted  heavens'  so  full'  of  state'. 

The  Episcopal  version  reduces  these  lines  to  their  proper 
measure : 

AVho'  by  wis'dom  did'  create' 

Heaven'’s  expanse'  and  all'  its  state'. 


Addison,  also,  with  all  the  exquisite  chasteness  of  his 
imagination,  wrote  a  stanza  which  it  was  not  immodest  for 
the  English  hymnologists  to  modify : 


Original  Form. 

Then  sec  the  sorrows  of  my  heart 
Ere  yet  it  is  too  late ; 

And  add  my  Sai'ioti)''s  dying  groans, 
To  give  those  sorrows  weight. 

VoL  XVII.  No.  Go. 


Altered  Form. 

SaUmth  Hymn  Book,  Hymn  1280. 
Tlien  see  my  sorrows,  gracious  Lord! 

Jm  mercy  set  me  J'rex, 

While  in  the  confidence  of  prayer 
My  heart  takes  hold  of  thee. 
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The  exquisite  Cowper,  whose  verses  it  were  often  profane 
to  tamper  with,  has  written  the  couplet: 

Israel’s  young  ones,  when  of  old, 

Pharaoh  threatened  to  withhold. 

This  couplet  appears  in  the  167th  Select  Hymn  of  Worces¬ 
ters  Watts,  but  there  the  word  is  substituted  for 

young  ones^  In  the  47th  Select  Hymn  of  Dr.  Worcesters 
manual,  another  stanza  of  Cowper  remains  unaltered : 

Not  such  as  hypocrites  suppose 
Who  with  a  graceless  heart 
Taste  not  of  Thee,  but  drink  a  dose 
Prepared  by  Satan’s  art. 

If  now  the  choice  minds  of  our  most  seraphic  poets  have 
sometimes  let  a  word  fall,  which  it  is  not  indelicate  to  al¬ 
ter,  can  we  regard  the  less  admirable  genius  of  other  men  as 
elevated  above  the  reach  of  criticism  ?  An  American 
scholar,  previously  unknown  to  Wordsworth,  suggested  to 
him  several  emendations  of  the  poet  laureate’s  verses  ;  and 
the  author  of  the  Excursion  adopted,  as  his  own,  all  the 
proposed  amendments.  It  is  not  implied,  in  a  criticism,  that 
the  critic  regards  himself  superior  to  the  genius  in  which  he 
detects  a  flaw.  Apelles  modified  his  picture,  at  the  hint  of  a 
cobbler.  An  artist  who  does  not  feel  worthy  to  loosen  the 
latchet  of  the  shoe  of  Raphael,  may  yet  discern  a  fault  in 
the  Transfiguration.  There  is  no  manifestation  of  vanity  or 
arrogance  in  the  editors  of  the  Presbyterian  (Old  School) 
hymn  book,  adopting  the  following  alterations  of  Dr.  Watts’s 
Psalms : 


Origixal  Form. 

7th  Psalm. 

For  me  their  malice  dig’d  a  pit, 

Put  there  themselves  are  cast ; 

My  God  makes  all  their  mischiefs  light 
On  their  own  heads  at  last. 

TFaWs’s  loth  Psalm. 

Wliile  others  grii>e  and  grind  the  poor. 


.  Presbyterian  O.  S.  Collection. 

<  Though  leagued  in  guile,  their  malice  spread 
1  snare  before  my  way : 
i  Their  mischiefs  on  their  impious  head 
j  Ills  vengeance  shall  rejtay. 


,  While  others  scorn  and  wrong  the  poor. 
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Original  Form. 

Watts’s  !i4th  Psalm. 

To  him  the  poor  lift  up  their  eyes, 
Their  faces  feel  the  heavenly  shine. 

Watts’s  S^ith  Psalm. 

Behold  the  love,  the  generous  love 
That  holy  David  shows ; 

See  how  his  soundiny  bowels  move 
To  his  afflicted  foes. 

TFat/.s’s  !Mth  Psalm. 

His  lips  abhor  to  talk  profane. 

49//1  Psalm. 

Life  is  a  blessimj  can’t  be  sold. 

Watts's  49//t  Psalm. 

Like  thoughtless  sheep  the  sinner  dies, 
Laid  in  the  yrave  for  worms  to  eat. 

n^atts’s  71st  Psalm. 

My  tongue  shall  all  the  day  proclaim 
My  Saviour  and  my  God, 

His  death  has  brought  my  foes  to  shame 
And  drowned  them  in  his  blood. 

TFfltts’s  104tA  Psalm. 

Tame  heifers  there  their  thirst  allay. 


Presbyterian  0.  S.  Collection. 


To  him  the  poor  lift  up  their  eyes 
With  heavenly  joy  their  faces  shine. 


Behold  the  love,  the  generous  love 
That  holy  David  shows ; 

Behold  his  kind  compassion  move 
For  his  afflicted  foes. 


His  soul  abhors  discourse  profane. 


Eternal  life  can  ne'er  be  sold. 


Like  thoughtless  sheep  the  sinner  dies 
And  leaves  his  glories  in  the  tomb. 


My  tongue  shall  all  the  day  proclaim 
My  Saviour  and  my  God, 

His  death  has  brought  my  foes  to  shame 
And  saved  me  by  his  blood. 


There  gentle  herds  their  thirst  allay. 


§  4.  The  Probability  that  a  Poet's  Inspiration  will  surpass 
a  Critic's  Amendment. 

In  the  glow  of  composition,  the  thoughts  are  more  genial 
and  healthful  than  in  the  cold  business  of  criticism.  Images 
throng  upon  the  mind  of  the  poet.,  words  come  of  their  own 
accord,  and  marshal  themselves  in  their  own  places ;  but 
the  critic  looks  anxiously  around  to  find  more  fitting  images, 
and  he  seeks  after  more  appropriate  words ;  and  the  very 
anxiety  of  his  search  makes  his  conceptions  unnatural,  his 
phrases  cold  and  chilling.  Editors  are  often  audacious,  when 
they  venture  to  omit  or  supplement  a  stanza  once  finished 
by  a  royal  poet.  They  would  less  frequently  attempt  their 
rash  enterprise,  if  they  remembered  that  the  poet  indited  his 
words  in  the  fervor  of  inspiration,  and  was  borne  onward  by 
the  impulses  of  a  mind  and  heart  sanctified  and  therefore 
made  accurate  by  the  true  spirit  of  song,  and,  above  all,  by 
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the  Spirit  of  grace ;  while  the  critic  comes  up  to  his  work  in 
cold  blood,  and  calculates,  and  measures,  and  counts  sylla. 
bles,  and  works  up  his  faculties  to  find  out  some  phrase 
which  will  /?/  i//,  and  /?//  out  a  chasm  made,  often  ruthlessly, 
by  himself.  There  is  no  doubt  that  costly  gems  have  been 
broken,  and  exquisite  settings  have  been  marred  by  the 
hammer  and  file  of  careless  menders  of  hymns. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  never  studied  a  hymn  book, 
printed  during  the  last  thirty  years,  in  which  we  have  not 
found  many  alterations  that  appeared  to  us  unadvisable.  It 
would  be  well  nigh  a  miracle,  for  even  tico  independent  men 
to  coincide  perfectly  with  regard  to  the  structure  of  the 
twenty  thousand  lines  in  a  manual  for  church  song. 

But  it  is  the  prerogative  of  good  judgment  to  use  a  good 
principle  rationally.  While  we  recognize  the  truth  that  the 
original  readings  are  commonly  the  best,  and  that  ill-con¬ 
sidered  changes  are  apt  to  turn  poetry  into  prose,  or  sense 
into  nonsense,  we  must  also  remember  that  no  lyrist  has 
yet  attained  perfection,  and  our  duty  is  to  “  cease  from  man 
whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils.”  The  alllatus  of  the  poet 
commonly  wafts  him  onward  in  a  graceful  or  a  sublime 
movement,  but  now  and  then  the  gales  of  his  fancy  bear 
him  into  the  dry  sand.  Among  the  sacred  lyrists  of  the 
English,  or  of  any  other  language,  there  has  not  arisen  a 
greater  than  Isaac  Watts,  since  the  days  of  supernatural 
inspiration.  But  we  are  compelled  to  own,  that  besides  other 
far  more  unworthy  stanzas,  he  wrote  the  following : 

My  foot  is  ever  apt  to  slide, 

My  foes  rejoice  to  see’/ ; 

They  raise  their  pleasure  and  their  pride 
When  they  supplant  my  feet. 

Psafm  38,  C.  M. 


Yet,  if  my  God  prolong  niy  breath. 
The  saint  may  profit  bt/’t ; 

The  saints,  the  glory  of  the  earth. 
The  men  of  my  delight. 

Psulm  16,  C.  M.,  Jirst  part. 
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In  reading  Dr.  Worcester’s  Abridgment  of  Watts’s  Psalms 
and  Hymns,  we  are  surprised  at  the  multitude  of  couplets 
and  entire  lyrics,  so  faulty  “  as  seldom,  perhaps  never,  to  be 
given  out  in  public,”  and  therefore  excluded  from  his  Chris¬ 
tian  Psalmody.  Many  of  these  stanzas,  as  restored  in 
Worcester’s  Watts,  have  never,  we  presume,  been  sung 
since  their  restoration,  and  some  of  them,  as,  for  instance, 
Psalm  83,  stanzas  4 — 6,  have  so  infrequently  been  even 
perused^  that  their  very  existence  is  unknown  to  the  great 
majority  of  worshippers  using  that  manual. 


§  5.  Changes  in  the  Text,  as  Affecting  Old  Associations. 

“  I  will  make  Jerusalem  heaps ;  ”  “  I  will  make  Jerusalem 
a  cup  of  trembling  ;  ”  “  I  will  make  Jerusalem  a  burdensome 
stone;”  “  I  create  Jerusalem  a  rejoicing;”  —  such  phrases 
are  frequent,  in  the  prophetic  style.  Dr.  Doddridge  preached 
a  discourse  on  Isaiah  62  :  6,  7,  “  Ye  that  make  mention  of 
the  Lord,  keep  not  silence ;  and  give  him  no  rest,  till  he 
establish,  and  till  he  make  Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the  earth.” 
One  of  his  best  hymns  followed  that  discourse  : 

2.  How  shall  thy  servants  give  thee  rest, 

Till  Zion’s  mouldering  walls  thou  raise  ; 

Till  thy  own  power  shall  stand  confessed, 

And  make  Jerusalem  a  praise. 

10.  - And  Zion,  made  a  praise  hy  thee 

To  thee  shall  render  back  the  praise. 

In  some  recent  versions,  the  fourth  line  here  quoted  is  ex¬ 
changed  for  another:  And  thine  ovni  church  be  filled  with 
praise''’  The  Sabbath  Hymn  Book,  hymn  1122,  rejected 
this  interpolation,  because  it  is  not  hallowed  by  common 
use,  and  is  in  no  way  an  improvement  upon  Doddridges’s  own 
biblical  quotation.  Yet  an  advocate  of  the  original  text  has 
quoted  the  line  in  the  Sabbath  Hymn  Book,  “  And  make 
Jerusalem  a  praise  ”  I  and  has  appended  to  it  an  exclama¬ 
tion  point,  as  if  it  were  a  signal  instance  of  “  clumsy  and 
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prosaic  aleration,”  “  very  objectionable  innovation,”  and 
places  over  against  it  what  he  mistakes  for  Doddridge’s 
own  words:  thine  own  church  be  filled  icith  praiseP 

This  is  one  among  numerous  examples  of  the  love  which  a 
man  acquires  to  verses  which  he  has  often  perused,  and  the 
facility  with  which  he  sees  more  excellence  in  tliose  verses  than 
in  any  which  can  be  substituted  for  them.  The  same  writer 
objects  to  the  3S3d  hymn  in  the  Sabbath  Hymn  Book,  as 
“  in  a  form  very  different  from  what  [he  has]  been  accustomed 
to”  and  yet  every  word  remains  precisely  as  Mrs.  Steele  left 
it,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  line,  where  instead  of 
“  Triumphant  he  ascends  on  high,”  a  more  appropriate  be¬ 
ginning  is  chosen  :  “  Triumphant  Christ  ascends  on  high.” 

The  same  Review  which  contains  the  two  preceding  crit¬ 
icisms  adds  the  following:  “All  other  collections  [than  the 
Sabbath  Hymn  Book]  in  which  this  hymn  [Wesley’s  ‘  Re¬ 
joice,  the  Lord  is  King’]  is  found,  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  gives  the  chorus  of  that  hymn,  repeated  in  every 
stanza,  thus : 

Lift  up  the  heart,  lift  up  the  voice, 

Rejoice  aloud,  ye  saints,  rejoice. 


which  (for  some  musical  reason,  surely,  and  no  other)  is 
changed  by  the  Sabbath  Hymn  Book  into 

Lift  up  your  hearts,  lift  up  your  voice, 

Rejoice!  again  /  soy,  rejoice”! 

Now  the  truth  is,  that  the  Sabbath  Hymn  Book  retains 
that  chorus  exactly  as  Wesley  left  it,  and  as  it  is  still  re¬ 
tained  in  Montgomery’s  Psalmist,  the  Revised  edition  of  the 
Methodist  Hymn  Book,  and  in  other  authoritative  manuals. 
Some  manuals  ascribe  the  hymn  to  Dr.  Rippon,  and  we  first 
discovered  that  chany^ed  form  of  it,  which  our  reviewer  pre¬ 
fers,  in  Rippon’s  Selection,  printed  in  1813.  And  then  as 
to  some  musical  reason  surely,  and  no  other”  which  induced 
Charles  Wesley  to  select  his  original  reading  in  preference 
to  Rippon’s  interpolation,  —  this  “  musical  reason  ”  is  found 
in  the  fourth  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the 
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Philippians :  “  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always,  and  again  I  say., 
rejoice.”  There  is  music  in  this  inspired  phrase,  which 
breathes  delightfully  through  Wesley’s  biblical  hymn.  His 
expressive  quotation  is  as  much  superior  to  the  altered  form 
“  Rejoice  aloud,”  as  an  inspired,  quickening,  cheering,  and 
reiterated  call,  is  better  than  a  loud  joy. 

The  three  criticisms  just  mentioned,  develop  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  old  poetic  reminiscences,  which  is  in  itself  amiable, 
and  suggestive  of  important  rules  in  church  song.  For,  very 
peculiarly  is  our  worship  of  the  Ancient  of  Days  affected 
by  associating  it  with  times  gone  by.  There  are  some 
lyrics  of  historical  celebrity,  like  the  first  English  hymn  for 
the  Old  Hundredth  tune,  “  All  people  that  on  earth  do 
dwell,”  and  the  old  Scotch  version  of  the  twenty  third 
Psalm,  “  The  Lord ’s  my  shepherd,  I  ’ll  not  want,”  which  in 
the  simple  homeliness  of  their  style,  transport  us  into  the 
near,  warm  presence  of  our  ancestors,  as  with  tearful  eye 
and  aching  heart,  amid  sicknesses,  persecutions,  and  still 
more  disheartening  fears,  they  warbled  forth  these  identical 
words.  They  should  be  in  every  Hymn  Book.  They  should 
remain  unaltered,  even  when  a  change  would  remove  here 
and  there  a  rhetorical  blemish.  The  antiquity  of  their  form 
is  the  prominent  excellence  of  it.  They  are  an  exception 
from  the  general  rule.  They  may  be  easily  ridiculed,  but  in 
the  final  event,  a  spirit  of  reverence  will  prevail  over  the 
disposition  to  sneer  at  simple-hearted  devotion. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  words  in  the  English  language,  that 
express  more  feelingly  and  more  justly  the  importance  of 
adhering  to  the  original  form  of  our  sacred  songs,  than  the 
following  words  of  the  late  Professor  B.  B.  Edwards. 
Speaking  of  those  hymns  which  are  “  the  product  of  earthly 
genius  and  of  heavenly  inspiration,”  “  which  had  their  ori¬ 
gin  almost  in  heaven,”  he  says :  > 

“  These  compositions  should  remain  unchanged,  so  that 
the  ancient  recollections  connected  with  them  may  be  pre¬ 
served.  It  is  well  known,  that  such  associations  are  often 


Writings  of  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards,  with  a  Memoir,  Vol.  I.  pp.  156,  157. 
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a  principal  cause  of  the  extraordinary  effects  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  popular  music.  The  poetry  and  the  music  may 
be  indifferent,  but  the  composition  was  used  in  some  great 
crisis  of  the  country,  in  some  new  turn  of  human  affairs ; 
and  tradition,  and  popular  sympathy,  and  recollection  impart 
to  it  astonishing  power. 

“  In  like  manner,  some  pieces  of  sacred  music,  some 
standard  hymns,  excellent  as  they  may  be  in  themselv’^es,  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  reminiscences  that  have  been  cluster¬ 
ing  around  them  for  ages.  They  were  sung  in  the  fast¬ 
nesses  of  the  mountains,  when  it  was  unsafe  to  utter  the 
louder  notes ;  or  in  some  almost  fathomless  glen,  where  the 
eucharistic  wine  might  be  mingled  with  the  blood  of  the 
communicant.  Some  of  them  aroused  the  fainting  spirit  of 
the  reformer,  when  the  fate  of  Protestantism  was  depending 
on  the  turn  which  a  half  enlightened  human  will  might  take, 
in  the  caprice  of  a  moment.  Others  were  sung  on  a  wintry 
sea  by  pilgrim  voices.  Some  are  hallowed  by  missionary 
reminiscenses,  or  by  all  the  sad,  yet  joyful  images  of  the 
chamber  of  death.  A  thousand  times  have  they  quivered 
on  lips,  which  in  a  moment  were  motionless  forever.  A 
thousand  times  have  they  been  wept  rather  than  sung,  while 
the  grave  was  unveiling  her  faithful  bosom ;  while  a  mother’s 
precious  remains  were  descending  to  their  last  resting-place, 
or  while  they  came  as  life  from  the  dead  to  the  solitary 
mourner,  whose  entire  household  were  beneath  the  clods  of 
the  valley.  Everywhere,  in  innumerable  burying  places, 
fragments  of  them  are  engraven  with  rude  devices,  teaching 
the  rustic  moralist  how  to  die,  or  pointing  him  to  the  sure 
and  certain  hope.  They  are  embalmed  in  the  most  sacred 
affections  of  the  heart.  They  often  come  like  unseen  min¬ 
isters  of  grace  to  the  soul.  We  would  not  lose  a  line,  or 
suffer  the  alteration  of  a  word.  The  slightest  change  breaks 
the  link.  It  is  sacrilege  to  touch  them.  They  connect  us 
with  the  holy  dead  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  ;  they 
bring  up  the  hallowed  memories  of  Watts,  and  Wesley,  and 
Cowper ;  they  make  us  at  home  in  the  venerable  churchyards 
where  our  forefathers’  dust  is  garnered.  We  are  fellow-cit- 
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izens  with  the  great  commonwealth  of  the  happy  dead  in 
both  hemispheres.  We  feel  new  chords  of  relationship  to 
the  saints  in  glory.” 

The  author  of  this  eloquent  protest  against  altering  the 
text  of  hymns,  and  especially  those  hymns  which  are  “  cut 
in  the  rock  forever,”  was  advocating  a  general  principle,  and 
was  not  intending  to  preclude  all  exceptions  to  it ;  for  when 
he  was  called  to  prepare  an  epitaph  for  his  first  born,  “  the  de¬ 
light  of  his  existence,”  he  selected  the  touching  lines  of  Henry 
Kirke  White,  and  adopted  that  alteration  of  them  which 
makes  them  so  tenderly  applicable  to  the  graves  of  children. 
He  did  not  carve  on  the  marble,  “  These  ashes  too^  this  little 
dust,”i  but 

These  ashes  few,  this  little  dust, 

Our  Father’s  care  shall  keep, 

Till  the  last  an^el  rise  and  break 
The  long  and  dreary  sleep. 

This  incident  recalls  the  suggestion  already  made,  that 
an  altered  form  often  acquires  more  sacredness  than  the 
original.  More  precious  associations  may  cluster  around  a 
common  reading  than  around  the  first  one.  The  same  rea¬ 
son,  then,  which  exists  ordinarily  for  avoiding  changes  of  the 
original  text,  becomes  occasionally  a  reason  for  retaining 
them  when  made.  Worshippers  have  become  not  only 
wonted  to  them,  but  also  attached  to  them,  and  are  pained, 
shocked,  by  a  return  to  the  pristine  phrases  which  seem  to 
them  like  innovations.  What  is  old  in  reality,  is  new  to 
them.  The  love  of  novelty  in  doctrine,  leads  one  man  to 
revive  an  ancient  but  exploded  error.  The  prurient  desire 
of  change  induces  another  man  to  adopt  some  antiquated 
ecclesiastical  ceremony.  The  same  fondness  for  innovation 
betrays  another  man  into  the  use  of  old  terms,  which  have 
been  so  long  disused  as  to  appear  like  words  just  coined. 
We  often  hear  objections  made  to  certain  changes  in  a 
hymn,  on  the  ground  that  they  break  up  the  most  cherished 


1  Sec  Sabbath  Hymn  Book,  II.  1276. 
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associations,  when  in  fact  the  editor  of  that  hymn  would 
have  restored  the  ancient  text,  were  it  not  for  the  fear  of 
disturbing  the  sacred  memories  clustering  around  the  es¬ 
tablished  departure  from  it.  We  should  not  alter  the  orig¬ 
inal  line,  says  the  objector,  because  we  thus  divert  the  pious 
mind  from  the  solemnity  of  worship  to  the  inquiry:  “  Why 
have  my  favorite  words  been  displaced  ?  ”  “We  should  not 
restore  the  original,”  says  the  editor,  “  because  we  thereby 
distract  the  attention  of  the  worshipper  with  criticisms  upon 
the  words,  which  appear  to  him  strange,  and  perhaps  inferior. 
The  reasons  for  and  against  the  accommodated  style,  are 
often  nearly  balanced.  The  balance  may  often  be  struck  in 
favor  of  that  style,  by  the  fact  that  custom  has  sanctioned, 
or  seems  likely  to  sanction  the  altered  form  ;  and  that  a  devi¬ 
ation  from  what  or  is  destined  to  become^  the  common 
reading  would  give  more  pain  than  pleasure.  “  Go  now 
and  boast  of  all  your  stores,  And  tell  how  bright  you  shine,” 
are  words  which  would  startle  many  a  worshipper  as  a  nov¬ 
elty  ;  yet  they  are  the  original  words  of  Watts.  Men  have 
beeome  familiar  with  the  line,  “  Let  the  dark  benighted 
pagan,”  who  would  be  startled  at  the  innovation  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  line,  “  Let  the  Indian,  let  the  negro.”  It  is  common  to 
condemn  changes  like  the  following,  but  they  are  adopted 
in  the  Sabbath  Hymn  Book,  partly  for  the  reason  that  a 
majority  of  those  who  will  ever  use  that  manual,  would  be 
painfully  disappointed  if  their  favorite  changes  had  not  been 
retained. 


Original. 


lion'  terrible  tin/  {/lories  l)e. ! 

How  brif^lit  thine  armies  shine  ! 
Wliere  is  the  power  that  t'ies  with  thee, 
Or  truth  eompared  to  thine ! 


Thorns  of  heartfelt  tribulation.  Cowper. 


O  were  I  like  a  feathered  dove, 

And  umoeenee  had  wings, 

I'd  fly,  and  make  a  long  remove,  etc. 


Sabbath  IItmn  Book. 

Ihjmn  1.12. 

Great  God  !  how  high  thy  {/lories  rise  ; 

1  How  bright  thine  armies  shine  ! 

'  Wliere  is  the  jiower  icith  thee  that  vies, 
j  Or  truth  compared  to  tliine ! 

I  (See  also  Presbyterian  0.  S.  Collection,  Ps.  89.) 

I 

j  Hymn  964. 

;  Scenes  of  heartfelt  tribulation. 

Hymn  199. 

Oh  !  were  I  like  some  gentle  dove, 

I  Soon  wonhl  I  stretch  my  wings, 

And  fly,  and  make  a  long  remove,  etc. 
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Their  feel  shall  never  slide  to  fall. 


And  glory  to  th’  eternal  king 
Who  lays  his  fury  by. 

His  loving  kindness  is  so  free, 

—  “  is  so  great  ”  —  “  is  so  strong,” 

—  is  so  good  ”  — . 


Be  thou  my  strength  and  righteousness, 
My  Jesus  and  my  all. 


But  wisdom  shows  a  narrotrer  path, 
With  here  and  there  a  traveller. 


The  fearful  soul  that  tries  and  faints. 


And  to  his  heavenly  kingdom  keep 
This  feeble  soul  of  mine. 


Stoop  down  my  thoughts  that  use  to  rise.' 


While  thine  eternal  thonyht  moves  on, 
Thine  undisturlKjd  affairs. 


The  saints  above,  how  great  their  joys. 
And  bright  their  glories  be. 


And  thou,  my  God,  whose  piercing  eye 
Distinct  surveys  each  dark  recess, 

In  these  abstracted  hours  draw  nigh. 


The  eternal  states  of  all  the  dead. 


Dear  Lord,  and  shall  wo  ever  lie 
At  this  poor  dying  rate. 


And  turn  each  cui'sed  idol  out 
That  dares  to  rival  thee. 


Yes,  and  I  must  and  will  esteem 
All  things  but  lost  for  Jesus’  sake. 


Sabratii  Hymn  Book. 

Hymn  232. 

.  Their  steadfast  feet  shall  never  fall. 

Hymn  309. 

'  And  glory  to  th’  eternal  king 
Who  lays  his  anger  by. 

Hymn  431. 

His  loving  kindness.  Oh  how  free, 

—  “OA  hoic  great  ”  —  “0/<  how  strong," 

—  “GA  how  good  ”  — . 

Hymn  493. 

Be  thou  my  strength  and  righteousness, 
May  Saviour  and  my  all. 

Hymn  548. 

But  wisdom  shows  a  narrow  path. 

With  here  and  there  a  traveller. 

Hymn  548. 

The  fearful  soul  that  tires  and  faints. 
Hymn  1170. 

And  to  his  heavenly  kingdom  hike 
This  feeble  soul  of  mine. 

Hymn  1172. 

Stoop  down  my  thoughts  that  used  to  rise. 
Hymn  142. 

While  thine  eternal  thoughts  move  on, 
Tliine  undisturbed  affairs. 

Hymn  1245. 

The  saints  above,  how  great  their  Joys, 
How  bright  their  glories  be  ! 

Hymn  590. 

O  thou,  great  God  !  wliose  piercing  eye, 
Distinctly  marks  each  deep  retreat. 

In  these  sequestered  liours  draw  nigh. 

Hymn  1157. 

The  eternal  state  of  all  the  dead. 

Ifymn  462. 

Dear  Lord  !  and  shall  we  ever  live, 

At  this  poor  dying  rate  t 

Hymn  698. 

And  turn  the  dearest  idol  out. 

That  dares  to  rival  thee. 

Hymn  724. 

Yes  ;  and  I  must  and  will  esteem 
All  things  but  loss  for  Jesus’  sake. 
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But  ere  some  fleeting  liour  is  past. 
ITn/Zs. 

But  the  best  volume  thou  hast  writ. 
Love  Divine  all  loves  excelling. 


And  on  the  wings  of  all  the  winds. 
Now  Satan  threatens  to  prevail. 


Sahbath  Hymn  Book. 
Hymn  6^. 

But  ere  one  fleeting  hour  is  past. 
Hymn  479. 

But  the  hkst  volume  thou  hast  writ. 
Hymn  997. 

Love  Divine  all  love  excelling. 

Hymn  124. 

And  on  the  wings  of  mighty  winds. 
Hymn  617. 

Rise,  Saviour!  help  me  to  i)revail. 


During  the  last  forty  years,  multitudes  of  American  and 
English  worshippers  have  been  accustomed  to  the  following 
variation  of  one  of  Doddridge’s  hymns ;  the  variation  mak¬ 
ing  the  hymn  more  appropriate  to  public  worship. 


Original  Form.  | 

'Sly  Saviour,  J  am  Tliinc,  j 

By  everlasting  hands  ;  I 

Sly  name,  my  heart,  1  would  resign  :  j 
Sfy  soul  is  in  Thy  hands.  | 

To  Thee  I  still  would  cleave  | 

With  ever-growing  zeal :  i 

Let  millions  tempt  me.  Christ  to  leave,* 
They  never  shall  prevail.  j 

His  Spirit  shall  unite  j 

Sly  soul  to  Him,  my  Head  ; 

Shall  form  me  to  His  image  hriglit,  j 
And  teach  His  path  to  tread.  | 

Death  may  my  soul  divide  i 

From  this  almle  of  clay  ;  i 

But  love  shall  keep  me  near  His  side,  j 
Through  ail  the  glootny  way.  j 

Since  Christ  ainl  we  are  one,  I 

What  should  remain  to  fear  ? 

If  He  in  heaven  Imth  fixed  His  throne. 
He  ’ll  fix  his  memhers  there. 


Sarbatii  Hymn  Book. 

Dear  Savior  !  ive.  are  thine 
By  everlasting  hands  ; 

Our  luarts,  our  souls,  we  would  resign, 

Kntirely  to  thy  hands. 

To  thee  ive  still  would  cleave 
With  ever-growing  zeal ; 

If  millions  tempt  us  Christ  to  leave, 
O  let  them  ne'er  prevail ! 

Thy  Spirit  shall  unite 
Our  souls  to  thee,  our  head  ; 

Shall  form  in  us  thine  image  bright. 
And  teach  thy  paths  to  tread. 

Death  may  our  souls  divide 
From  these  alxules  of  clay  ; 

But  love  shall  keep  us  near  thy  side. 
Through  all  the  gloomy  way. 

Since  Christ  and  we  are  one, 

\\  hy  should  we  doubt  or  fear  ? 

If  he  in  heaven  has  fixed  his  throne. 
He’ll  fix  his  memhers  there. 


That  indispensable  hymn  of  Dr.  Rallies  :  “  High  in  yon¬ 
der  realms  of  light,”  consists  of  forty-eight  lines,  as  pub¬ 
lished  by  William  Bengo  Collier  in  1812.  As  published  by 
Dr.  Rallies  himself,  in  1853,  it  consists  of  thirty-two  lines. 
As  it  ordinarily  appears,  in  English  and  American  hymn 
books,  it  is  variously  combined  and  altered.  The  following 
are  specimen  copies  : 
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William  Bengo  Colltek’s  Edition- 
OF  1812. 

1  I 

Hiffh  in  yonder  realms  of  lijrht,  i 

Far  above  these  lower  skies. 

Fair  and  exquisitely  hright, 

Heaven’s  unfading  mansions  rise  ; 
Built  of  pure  and  massy  gol«l, 

Strong  and  durable  are  they :  } 

Deck’d  with  gems  of  worth  untold,  | 
Subjected  to  no  decay ! 

2 

Glad  within  these  blest  abodes, 

Dwell  the  raptured  saints  above, 
Where  no  anxious  care  corrodes,  ! 

Happy  in  Emmanuel’s  love  ! 

Once,  indeed.,  like  us  below. 

Pilgrims  in  this  vale  of  tears,  i 

Torturing  pain  and  heavy  woe, 

Gloomy  doubts,  distressing  f^ears  : 

3 

These,  alas  !  full  well  they  knew, 

Sad  companions  of  their  way: 

Oft  on  them  the  tempest  blew 
Through  the  long,  the  cheerless  day ! 
Oft  their  vilencss  they  dejdor’d. 

Wills  ])erverse  and  hearts  untrue. 
Grieved  they  could  not  love  their  Lord, 
Love  him  as  they  w’ished  to  do  ! 

4 

Oft  the  big,  unbidden  tear. 

Stealing  down  the  furrow’d  check. 
Told  in  elo(juencc  sincere, 

Talcs  of  woe  they  could  not  speak. 
But  these  days  of  weeping  o’er. 

Past  this  scene  of  toil  and  ))ain. 

They  shall  feel  distress  no  more. 

Never  —  never  weep  again! 

5 

’Mid  the  chorus  of  the  skies, 

’Mid  the  angelic  lyres  above. 

Hark  —  their  songs  melodious  rise, 
Songs  of  praise  to  Jesus’  love  ! 

Happy  spirits  !  —  ye  arc  fled. 

Where  no  grief  can  entrance  find. 
Lull’d  to  rest  the  aching  heaii, 

Sooth’d  the  anguish  of  the  mind  ! 

6  I 

All  is  tranquil  and  serene,  j 

Calm  and  undisturbed  repose,  ! 

There  no  cloud  can  intervene,  ' 

There  no  angry  tempest  blows!  j 

Every  tear  is  wiped  away,  ! 

Sighs  no  more  shall  heave  the  breast; 
Night  is  lost  in  endless  day  — 

Sorrow  —  in  eternal  rest ! 

VoL.  XVII  No.  65. 


Dr.  Raffles’s  own  Edition  of  1853. 

1 

High  in  yonder  realms  of  light. 

Far  above  these  loiver  skies, 

Fair  and  exquisitely  bright, 

Heaven's  unfading  mansions  rise ; 
Glad,  within  these  blest  abodes. 

Dwell  'he  raptured  saints  above, 
Where  no  anxious  care  corrodes. 
Happy  in  Emmanuel’s  love. 

2 

Once  the  big  unbidden  tear. 

Stealing  down  the  furrowed  cheek, 
Told,  in  eloquence  sincere. 

Tales  of  woe  they  could  not  speak  ; 
But,  these  days  of  weeping  o'er. 

Passed  this  scene  of  toil  and  pain. 
They  shall  feel  distress  no  more, 

Never,  never  weep  again, 

3 

’Mid  the  chorus  of  the  skies, 

’Mid  the  angelic  lyres  above, 

Hark  !  their  songs  melodious  rise, 
Songs  of  praise  to  Jesus’  love  ! 
Happy  spirits  !  ye  arc  fled 
AVhere  no  grief  can  entrance  find 
Lulled  to  rest  the  aching  head. 

Soothed  the  anguish  of  the  mind. 

4 

All  is  tranquil  and  serene. 

Calm  and  undisturbed  repose ; 

There  no  cloud  can  intervene. 

There  no  angry  tempest  blows : 
Every  tear  is  wiped  aw'ay. 

Sighs  no  more  shall  heave  the  breast. 
Night  is  lost  in  endless  day, 

Sorrow  in  eternal  rest. 


Many  worshippers  would  be  shocked 
at  the  novelty  of  either  of  the  first  stanzas 
given  above  ;  for  the  following  appears 
as  tho  first  stanza  in  the  Church  Psalm¬ 
ody,  the  Presbyterian  Old  School  and 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  Collec¬ 
tions  ;  Nettlcton’s  Village  Hymns,  the 
Sabbath  Hymn  Book,  and  many  other 
manuals. 

M'gh  in  yonder  realms  of  light, 

^  Dwell  the  raptured  saints  above ; 
i'ar  beyond  our  feeble  siyhf, 

Happy  in  Immanuel’s  love  : 

Pilgrims  in  this  vale  of  tears. 

Once  they  knew,  like  us  below. 
Gloomy  doubts,  distressing  fears. 
Torturing  pain  and  heavy  woe. 
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§  6.  Changes  in  the  Text,  as  affecting  the  Uniformity  of 

Worship. 

A  great  evil  resulting  from  the  alteration  of  hymns  is,  that 
various  forms  are  used  by  various  congregations  ;  and  men, 
accustomed  to  sing  from  one  manual,  are  confused  by  the 
new  phrases  which  they  find  in  another  manual;  and  some¬ 
times  the  same  assembly  utter,  on  the  same  notes,  different 
words,  or  even  different  verses,  and  thus  there  is  no  distinction 
of  sound,  but  “  every-one  hath  a  psalm,”  “  hath  a  tongue,” 
“  hath  an  interpretation.”  This  is  an  infelicity,  and  there¬ 
fore  manuals  for  song  should  adopt  the  original,  partly  be¬ 
cause  this  is  more  apt  to  be  the  prevailing,  form  of  the  lyrics. 

But  exceptions  prove  the  wisdom  of  this  general  rule.  We 
must  not  blame  the  original  collector  of  the  “  Psalms  of  Da¬ 
vid,”  even  if  we  adopt  a  common  theory,  that  he  inserted 
the  eighteenth  Psalm  in  a  form  different  from  the  original,  as 
found  in  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  second  Samuel.  It  has 
been  remarked  by  those  who  believe  that  the  Book  of  Samuel 
contains  the  earliest  copy  of  that  song,  that  the  first  notable 
instance  of  departure  from  the  original  draught  of  a  sacred 
lyric,  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  inspired  Psalms.  Many 
persons  have  been  “  shocked,”  still  more  have  been  “  con¬ 
fused,”  and  some  have  been  ruinously  prejudiced  against 
the  revealed  word,  by  the  fact  that  the  old  songs  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  are  “  altered,”  when  cited  by  the  apostles  ;  and  that  the 
quotations  made  in  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old, 
are  often  so  far  “  modified,”  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible,  to  recognize  and  identify  them.  We  believe  that,  in 
many  instances,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  quoted 
the  “  changed  form,”  simply  because  it  had  become  more  fa¬ 
miliar  than  the  original  words,  to  the  men  whom  the  apos¬ 
tles  immediately  addressed.  But  the  original  form  remains, 
and  is  now  better  known,  and  has  become  far  more  precious 
to  many  readers,  than  is  the  Septuagint,  which  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  have  preferred  to  cite.  There  were 
valid  reasons  for  accommodating  the  words  of  the  old  poets 
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and  prophets  to  the  times  of  the  new  dispensation.  So  there 
were  valid  reasons  for  giving  us  two  different  versions  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  both  of  them  promoting  an  excellent  end,  al¬ 
though  the  “  uniformity  of  worship  ”  is  not  always  secured 
by  them.  In  like  manner,  there  are  reasons  for  adapting  to 
modern  tastes  some  of  the  ancient  hymns,  notwithstanding 
all  the  inconveniences  which  attend  the  adaptation. 


§  7.  Tlie  Principle  of  Changes  in  the  Text  lies  at  the  Basis  of 
Modern  English  Hymnology. 

More  than  twenty  English  versions  of  Hebrew  Psalms 
appeared  before  the  time  of  Dr.  Watts.  They  were  written 
by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Christopher  Hatton,  H.  Dodd,  Dr.  Hen¬ 
ry  King,  Miles  Smith,  Dr.  Samuel  Woodford,  John  Milton, 
William  Barton,  Dr.  Simon  Ford,  Sir  Richard  Blackmore, 
Dr.  John  Patrick,  Mr.  Addison,  archdeacon  Daniel,  Dr.  Jo¬ 
seph  Trapp,  Dr.  Walter  Harte,  Dr.  Broome,  George  Sandys, 
Sir  John  Denham,  and  others.  It  was  the  aim  of  their  ver¬ 
sions  to  represent,  exactly,  the  spirit  and  style  of  the  Psal¬ 
ter  ;  but  every  one  of  them  frequently,  though  unintention¬ 
ally,  failed  in  the  correctness  of  its  translation.  The  Psalter, 
as  versified  by  Dr.  Watts,  introduced  a  new  era  into  English 
psalmody,  and  constitutes  the  basis  of  our  modern  hymno- 
logical  literature.  But  he  has  designedly  “  altered  ”  the 
Psalms  of  David.  “  I  could  never  persuade  myself,”  he  writes, 
“  that  the  best  Way  to  raise  a  devout  Frame,  in  plain  ChriS’ 
tians^  was  to  bring  a  King  or  a  Captain  into  their  Churches, 
and  let  him  lead  and  dictate  the  Worship,  in  his  own  Style 
of  royalty,  or  in  the  language  of  a  field  of  Battel.”^  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  find  such  notes  as  the  following  appended, 
frequently,  to  his  Imitations  of  the  Psalms. 

•  This  quotation  is  made  from  page  xiii  of  the  first  edition  of  Watts’s 
Psalms.  It  was  printed  in  London  “  for  J.  Clark,  at  the  Bible  and  Crown  in  the 
Poultry :  R.  Ford,  at  the  Angel  in  the  Poultry ;  and  R.  Cruttenden,  at  the  Bible 
and  Three  Crowns  in  Cheapsidc.  1719.”  The  copy  of  this  edition  now  lying 
before  us  was  a  presentation  copy  of  the  author  himself,  and  contains  his  auto¬ 
graph  on  the  blank  leaf :  “  To  y*  Rev^  AP  Stinton.  —  I.  Watts.”  From  this 
copy  the  notes  printed  on  the  following  pages  are  extracted. 
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Psalm  5.  “  Stanzas  2  and  5.  "Where  any  just  occasion  is  given  to  make 
mention  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  refuse  it  not ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
David  would  not  have  refused  it,  had  he  lived  under  the  Gospel ;  nor  St. 
Paul,  had  he  written  a  Psalm  Book.” 

Psalm  35.  “  Stanza  6-  Among  the  Imprecations  that  David  uses  against 
his  Adversaries,  in  this  Psalm,  I  have  adventured  to  turn  the  Edge  of  them 
away  from  Personal  Enemies,  against  the  implacable  Enemies  of  God  in 
the  World. 

Stanzas  7  and  8.  Agreeably  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Gospel,  I  have  here  fur¬ 
ther  mollified  these  Imprecations  by  a  charitable  distinction  and  Petition  for 
their  Souls,  which  Spirit  of  Evangelic  Charity  appears  so  conspicuous  in  the 
12th,  13th,  and  14th  verses  of  the  Psalm,  that  I  could  not  forbear  to  form 
them  into  a  short,  distinct  Hymn,  enlarging  on  that  Glorious  Character  of  a 
Christian  —  Love  to  our  Enemies  —  commanded  so  particularly,  and  so 
divinely  exemplified  by  Christ  himself.” 

Psalm  37.  “  This  long  Psalm  abounds  with  useful  Instructions  and 

Incouragements  to  Piety,  but  the  A^’erses  are  very  much  unconnected  atid 
independent ;  Therefore  I  have  contracted  and  transposed  them  so  as  to 
reduce  them  to  three  Hymns  of  a  moderate  length,  and  with  some  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  sense.” 

Psalm  39.  “  I  have  not  confined  myself,  here,  to  the  Sense  of  the  Psal¬ 
mist  ;  but  have  taken  occasion,  from  the  three  first  "Verses,  to  write  a  short 
Hymn  on  the  Government  of  the  Tongue.” 

Psalm  40.  “  If  David  had  written  this  Psalm  in  the  Days  of  the  Gospel, 
surely  he  would  have  given  a  much  more  express  and  particular  account  of 
the  Sacrifice  of  Christ,  as  he  hath  done  of  his  preaching,  vs.  9,  10,  and  en¬ 
larged,  as  Paul  does  in  Heb.  10  :  4,  etc.,  where  this  Psalm  is  cited.  I  have 
done  no  more,  therefore,  in  this  paraphrase,  than  what  I  am  persuaded  the 
Psalmist  himself  would  have  done  in  the  time  of  Christianity.” 

Psalm  55.  “  I  have  left  out  some  whole  Psalms,  and  several  parts  of 
others  that  tend  to  fill  the  Mind  with  overwhelming  sorrows,  or  sharp  re¬ 
sentment  ;  neither  of  which  are  so  well  suited  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
and  therefore  the  particular  Complaints  of  David  against  Achitophel,  here, 
are  entirely  omitted.” 

Psalm  92.  “  Stanza  6.  Rejoicing  in  the  destruction  of  our  personal  Ene¬ 
mies,  is  not  so  evangelical  a  practice,  therefore  I  have  given  the  11th  verse 
of  this  Psalm  another  Turn.” 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  Dr.  Watts’s  “Imitations”  as 
model  psalms.  They  are  such,  and  they  ratify  the  principle 
of  occasional  departures  from  the  main  text.  It  is  a  singu¬ 
lar  fact,  that  even  although  he  is  not  condemned,  when  he 
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exchanges  the  idioms  of  David  for  more  prosaic  idioms,  his 
editors  are  accused  of  trespassing  on  vested  rights,  when  they 
reinstate  the  inspired  phrases  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Watts’s  ac¬ 
knowledged  innovations.  They  are  accused  of  injustice  when 
they  substitute  the  biblical  phrase  “  Within  the  tents  of  sin,” 
for  Watts’s  drawling  line,  “  In  pleasurable  sin.”  Although 
many  of  his  departures  from  the  sacred  text  are  needed,  yet 
‘='ome  of  them  are  unwarrantable.  What  and  where  would 
be  the  end  of  the  obloquy  poured  on  a  modern  editor,  who 
should  interpolate  into  one  of  Watts’s  hymns,  such  stanzas 
as  the  following,  which  he  has  thrust  into  the  old  Hebrew 
lyric  ?  In  that  magnificent  eighth  Psalm,  which  begins  : 
“  O  Lord,  our  God,  how  wondrous  great.  Is  thine  exalted 
name,”  we  find  the  sixth  stanza  devoted  to  one  of  our  Lord’s 
miracles  : 


The  waves  lay  spread  beneath  his  feet ; 

And  hsh  at  his  command, 

Bring  their  large  shoals  to  Peter^s  net, 

Bring  tribute  to  his  hand. 

As  the  prince  of  English  psalmists  has  changed  not  barely 
the  words,  but  also  the  images  and  the  ideas  of  the  text  which 
he  versified,  so  have  succeeding  lyrists  modified  the  style  of  the 
hymns  transfused  by  them  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
French,  and  Welch  tongues.  Luther’s  imitation  of  the  old 
“Media  in  Vita,”  and  his  looser  imitation  of  the  “Veni 
Sancte  Spiritus;”  the  versions  of  the  hymns  of  Gregory,  Am¬ 
brose,  Bernard,  Thomas  von  Caelano;  Wesley’s  translations 
from  Gerhard  and  other  German  lyrists,  abound  with  devia¬ 
tions  from  the  original  text.  The  favorite  lyric,  “  Guide  me,  O 
thou  great  Jehovah,”  is  rather  more  distant  from  the  old 
Welsh,  than  Walter  Scott’s  lines,  “  That  day  of  wrath,  that 
dreadful  day,”  are  dilferent  from  the  old  “  Dies  Irae.”  All 
the  English  translations  of  Gerhard’s  passion  hymn,  “  O 
sacred  head,  now  wounded,”  dift’er  from  the  original  Ger¬ 
man,  as  that,  in  its  turn,  is  diverse  from  the  Latin  ode  on 
which  it  is  founded.  In  fact  a  literal  translation  of  any, 
and  especially  an  ancient,  poem,  must  be  too  artificial  and 
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frigid  for  an  English  or  American  worshipper.  As  our  ver¬ 
sions  of  foreign  lyrics  are  necessarily  accommodated  to 
our  Anglo-Saxon  tastes,  so  we  have  several  favorite  songs 
founded  on  antique  English  poems.  They  disagree  unne¬ 
cessarily,  sometimes,  with  the  stanzas  from  which  they  are 
derived ;  but  even  this  disagreement  illustrates  the  truth  that 
our  hymnody,  as  well  as  psalmody,  has  adopted  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  departing  from  the  original  text.  The 
hymn  extracted  from  Milton’s  poem  on  the  Morning  of 
Christ’s  Nativity,  is  a  signal  example  of  this  free  accommo¬ 
dation.  At  least  four  highly  acceptable  hymns  have  been 
culled  from  an  old  English  poem,  the  MS.  of  which  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  begins  with  the  well-known 
words  :  “  Jerusalem,  my  happy  home.” 

There  is  no  question  that,  in  several  particulars,  the  origi¬ 
nal  of  these  hymns  is  better  than  either  and  all  of  the 
abridgments  and  imitations;  yet,  for  various  reasons,  the 
original  cannot  be  introduced  into  our  hymn  books.  Not 
only  private  hymns,  but  also  the  standard  psalms  of  the 
English  church,  began  to  be  altered  very  soon  after  they 
were  printed.  The  first  edition  of  the  entire  Psalter  versified, 
and  authorized  to  be  sung  in  the  church  of  England,  was 
published  in  1562,  and  contains  in  the  very  first  stanza  of 
the  first  psalm,  a  variation  from  Sternhold’s  original  text, 
printed  in  1549,  and  1552.  The  edition  of  1696  exhibits 
numerous  variations  from  that  of  1562,  and  the  edition  of 
1726  adds  yet  more  and  greater  amendments.  The  version 
by  Tate  and  Brady  supplanted  that  by  Stenihold  and  Hop¬ 
kins;  but  this  new  version  never  maintained  a  uniform  text. 
What  is  true  of  the  hymns,  is  also  true  of  the  tunes ;  they 
have  all  been  varied  to  meet  the  real  or  the  imagined  wants 
of  various  ages.  Some  of  the  amendments  have  been  ill- 
advised  ;  but  the  practice  and  the  theory  of  the  church  has 
been  in  favor  of  some  innovations  adapted  to  new  exigencies. 
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§  8.  The  principle  of  deviating  from  another'^s  text^  is  sub¬ 
stantially  the  principle  of  quoting  another's  words. 

When  we  make  a  quotation  from  a  writer,  we  need  not 
quote  everything  which  that  writer  has  affirmed.  We  may 
cite  one-half,  or  one-eighth,  or  one  verse,  or  one  clause  of 
the  one  hundred  and  nineteenth  psalm,  without  imposing 
on  ourselves  an  obligation  to  repeat  the  whole.  We  may 
quote  the  entire  fifteen  stanzas  of  Tate  and  Brady’s  lyric: 
“  Let  all  the  land  with  shouts  of  joy,”  etc.,  or  we  may  quote 
only  four  of  them,  or  only  four  couplets,  or  four  phrases,  or 
four  words.  If  the  substance  of  the  psalm  be  thus  derived 
from  those  veteran  hymnologists,  the  whole  may,  in  an  un¬ 
discriminating  style,  be  ascribed  to  them,  while  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that,  in  stricter  speech,  there  must  be  some  exceptions 
and  abatements.  We  often  pay  honor  to  Watts,  as  the 
original  versifier  of  the  psalms  and  hymns  ascribed  to  him. 
But  he  has  frequently  and  frankly  confessed  his  obligation  to 
preceding  writers.  His  versions  of  the  6th  and  63d  psalms 
are  in  great  degree  borrowed  from  those  of  Dr.  Patrick ; 
his  imitations  of  the  21st,  112th  and  139th  psalms  are 
largely  taken  from  those  of  Tate  and  Brady.  Many  of  his 
admirable  “  first  lines,”  are  transferred  from  the  Psalter  of 
Sir  John  Denham.  Some  of  these  psalms  cannot  properly 
be  ascribed  to  the  sole  authorship  of  Dr.  Watts,  as  they  are  by 
Dr.  Worcester  and  others.  If  they  be  attributed  to  any  ver¬ 
sifiers,  they  should  be  referred  in  a  general  way  to  Watts  and 
Tate  and  Brady,  or  Dr.  Patrick  or  Sir  John  Denham,  from 
whom  the  characteristic  features  of  them  were  borrowed.  It 
is  further  evident  that  these  altered  forms  of  the  psalms 
must  have  “  confused  ”  the  minds  of  worshippers  in  1719, 
as  much  as  other  quotations  have  “  created  disturbance  and 
confusion”  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  old  forms  of 
these  psalms  were  inwrought  into  the  fond  associations  of 
thousands.  The  “  new  version  ”  of  Tate  and  Brady  was 
an  authorized  part  of  the  English  church  service.  The 
dissenting  poet  of  Southampton  “dislocated”  the  favorite 
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stanzas  of  men,  “inverted”  the  order  of  long-cherished 
phrases,  impaired  the  “  uniformity  ”  of  worship,  etc.  These 
were  real  evils.  Were  they  not  counterbalanced  by  supe¬ 
rior  advantages  ?  It  is  also  evident,  that  the  charge  of 
“  plagiarism,”  wrongly  made  against  recent  poets  who  have 
borrowed  lines  from  their  predecessors,  may,  with  equal 
propriety,  and,  we  prefer  to  say,  with  equal  impropriety,  be 
made  against  the  very  prince  of  our  sacred  lyrists.  From 
the  days  of  Homer  down  to  those  of  Shakspeare,  from 
Shakspeare  to  Longfellow,  men  have  blended  with  their 
own  verses  the  phrases,  the  metaphors,  the  prevailing  air 
and  tone  of  other  poems.  The  principle  on  which  these  and 
other  poets  have  incorporated  the  words  of  preceding  writers 
with  their  own  words,  is  the  very  principle  on  which  the 
lyrists  of  the  sanctuary  have  constructed  hymns  embodying 
entire  stanzas  from  their  predecessors.  i  They  have  bor¬ 
rowed  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  from  lyrics  in 
which  they  discovered  elements  too  precious  to  be  lost ;  but 
whether  more  or  less,  they  esteemed  the  borrowed  words  as 
substantially  a  quotation,  and  equally  justifiable  with  every 
other  quotation.  In  all  our  more  popular  hymn  books,  there 
are  what  may  be  termed  composite  lyrics^  which  are  made 
up  of  extracts  from  other  songs,  aiid  which  fuse  into  one 
hymn  the  better  portions  of  two  or  three.  In  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Old  School  Collection,  the  14th,  21st,  33d,  66th,  7oth, 
and  124th  Psalms;  the  129th,  139th,  169th,  174th,  381st, 
559th,  601st  hymns,  are  either  “  composite  lyrics^''  or  else 
contain  new  interpolated  lines  or  stanzas  ;  so  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  New  School  collection,  are  psalm  21 ;  hymns,  6,  137, 


1  When  we  begin  to  insist  on  entire  originality  in  a  hymn,  we  know  not  where 
we  can  end.  Pope  writes  : 

He  from  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual  ray, 

And  on  the  sightless  eye-balls  pour  the  day. 

Dr.  Doddridge  was  no  plagiarist,  and  still  wrote : 

He  comes  from  thickest  films  of  vice 
To  clear  the  mental  ray, 

And  on  the  eye-balls  of  the  blind 
To  pour  celestial  day. 
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205,  350,  533,  553,  624,  661,  and  others ;  likewise  in  the 
Connecticut  Collection,  are  the  152d,  220th,  393d,  373d, 
699th,  and  other  hymns ;  also  in  Mr.  Beecher’s  Plymouth 
Collection,  are  the  75th,  215th,  264th,  273rd,  545th,  688th, 
813th,  1113th,  1158th,  1256th,  1291st,  1317th,  1318th,  and 
other  hymns. 

§  9.  Difficulty  of  Ascertaining  the  Original  Text  of  some 

Hymns. 

“  If  four  persons  have  used  four  different  selections  [of 
lyrics],  it  will  be  found  on  comparison  that  many  a  verse 
has  four  different  readings,  while  perhaps  the  original  differs 
from  them  all ;  in  coming,  therefore,  to  the  use  of  one  book, 
three  of  them  at  least  must  find  a  different  reading  from  that 
with  which  they  are  familiar.  In  some  popular  hymns,  the 
various  readings  are  so  numerous  that  identity  is  almost  lost, 
and  the  original  cannot  now  be  ascertained.”^ 

This  fact  suggests  the  reason  why  it  has  become  so  com¬ 
mon  to  condemn  certain  phrases  as  departures  from  the 
original,  when  in  fact  they  are  returns  to  it.  The  author’s 
own  words  have  been  stigmatized  as  innovations,  even  in  a 
lyric  so  celebrated  as : 

Lo !  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land, 

’Twixt  two  unbounded  seas  I  stand; 

Secure,  insensible !  etc. 

O  God,  my  inmost  soul  convert. 

And  deeply  on  my  IhouglUful  heart 
Eternal  things  impress,  etc.® 

The  Village  Hymns  of  Dr.  Nettleton,  the  manual  com¬ 
monly  known  as  Worcester’s  Watts,  the  Presbyterian  N.  S. 
Collection,  the  Reformed  Dutch  Hymn  Book,  and  more  than 
one  Episcopal  Selection,  substitute  for  the  second  and  fifth 
of  the  preceding  lines:  “Yc/  hotv  insensible,”  “And  deeply 
on  my  thoughtless  heart.”  These  latter  readings  have  been 

*  I’lTfiicc  to  the  fifty-third  edition  of  tlic  English  Baptist  Selection  of  Hymns, 
p.  vi. 

Sec  Sahhalh  Hymn  Book,  Hymn  495. 
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even  cited  as  illustrating  the  great  superiority  of  the  author’s 
own  words  to  the  interpolations  of  critics.  But  in  the  first 
editions  of  Wesley’s  lyrics  we  find  the  words  “setwre,” 
“  thovghtfuiy 

Even  a  hymn  so  noted  and  so  new  as  Montgomery’s 
“Forever  with  the  Lord”  (Sabbath  Hymn  Book,  1237),  is 
seldom  published  correctly.  Often  it  is  made  to  contain  the 
following  words : 

My  father’s  house  on  high, 

Home  of  my  soul,  how  near 
At  times  to  faith’s  7  eye 

Thy  golden  gates  appear. 

Frequently  the  word  discerning  is  substituted  iox  far-seeing. 
In  the  dislike  of  such  a  prosaic  term,  some  have  exchanged 
it  for  aspiring,  thus  imitating  Doddridge,  who  sings  of  an 
“aspiring  eye.”  But  others  who  commend  this  phrase  in 
Doddridge,  condemn  it  as  infelicitous  when  it  appears  in 
Montgomery,  and  insist  that  the  original  discerning  is  more 
poetic.  But  the  truth  is,  that  not  one  of  these  three  words 
was  chosen  by  Montgomery.  His  term  was,  —  and  it  is 
superior  to  either  of  the  other  three,  foreseeing.  It  so 
appears  in  the  earlier  and  better  editions  of  his  works. 

The  Missionary  Hymn  of  Heber  is  generally  printed  with 
the  following  inaccuracies : 

“  Shall  we  whose  souls  are  lighted,”  etc. 

“  Shall  we  to  man  benighted,”  etc. 

“  Till  earth's  remotest  nation,”  etc. 

The  editors  of  the  Sabbath  Hymn  Book  originally  printed 
these  lines  as  they  were  written  by  their  author : 

“  Can  we  whose  souls  are  lighted,”  etc. 

“  Can  we  to  men  benighted,”  etc. 

“  Till  each  remotest  nation,”  etc. 

By  the  importunity  of  a  friend,  who  remonstrated  against 
violating  the  sacred  associations  of  the  word  shall  in  the  first 
two  of  the  above  cited  lines,  the  editors  were  induced  to 
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restore  the  common,  which  is,  however,  what  certain  critics 
are  pleased  to  call  a  “^ar6/e«/”  reading.  But  it  has  been 
necessary  to  consult  numerous  editions  of  Heber’s  writings, 
before  his  own  chosen  words  could  be  indisputably  ascer¬ 
tained.  Dr.  Raffles  of  Liverpool  possesses  the  identical  man¬ 
uscript  which  Bishop  Heber  sent  to  the  press,  and  we  have 
now  lying  before  us  an  exact  copy  of  that  manuscript,  cor¬ 
responding  precisely  with  the  first  printed  impressions  of  the 
Missionary  Hymn,  and  with  the  version  in  the  Sabbath 
Hymn  Book  (H.  1132)  except  in  the  use  of  “caw”  for  “shall.” 

Now  if  in  four  such  favorite  compositions  from  authors 
so  recent  and  eminent  as  Charles  Wesley,  James  Montgom¬ 
ery,  and  Bishop  Heber,  the  common  readings  have  been 
inaccurate  for  so  many  years,  how  much  more  difficult  must 
it  be  to  ascertain  the  exact  form  in  which  older  and  less 
familiar  hymns,  from  less  conspicuous  authors,  originally 
appeared  ?  The  difficulty  is  greater  than  can  be  rewarded 
by  \\\(?  practical  (we  do  not  say  the  historical  and  antiquarian) 
results  of  the  search.  Still  further :  in  numerous  instances 
it  is  not  barely  arduous,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which 
is  the  primitive  of  many  conflicting  versions ;  and  in  these 
instances  the  charge  of  departing  from  the  primitive  style  is 
made  in  blank  uncertainty,  whether  the  charge  be  true  or 
false.  Here,  the  author  is  unknown ;  there,  the  original  copy 
is  unknown.  Even  in  an  author  so  near  us  and  so  noted  as 
Doddridge,  we  are  not  always  sure  that  we  have  his  own 
words.  The  honest  Job  Orton,  who  first  edited  Doddridge’s 
hymns,  says  in  his  first  Preface  to  them,  p.  x. :  “  There  may 
perhaps  be  some  improprieties  [in  these  hymns],  owing  to  my 
not  being  able  to  read  the  author’s  manuscript  in  particular 
places,  and  being  obliged,  without  a  poetic  genius,  to  supply 
those  deficiencies,  whereby  the  beauty  of  the  stanza  may  be 
greatly  defaced,  though  the  sense  is  preserved.”  With  some 
persons,  if  a  hymn  deviates  from  Worcester’s  Watts,  the 
deviation  is  thought  to  be  a  departure  from  the  original; 
but  a  careful  scrutiny  has  disclosed  the  fact,  that  in  only 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  even  the  more  common 
lyrics  in  that  manual,  there  are  fourteen  hundred  and  four- 
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teen  alterations,  besides  a  large  number  of  omissions.  There 
is  a  multitude  of  readers  who  rely  implicitly  on  the  text  of 
the  Presbyterian  (Old  School)  Collection;  and  regard  every 
instance  of  departure  from  this  text  as  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  authorship;  yet  in  seven  hundred  and  forty  of  the 
more  common  lyrics  in  that  Collection,  there  are  thirteen 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  variations,  exclusive  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  omissions.  In  the  preface  or  advertisement  of  that 
manual  if  is  stated :  “  The  psalms  have  been  left  without 
alteration;  the . Committee  believing  that  it  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  furnish  a  more  acceptable  version  than 
that  of  Watts.  The  hymns,  as  may  be  seen,  have  under¬ 
gone  great  and  essential  modifications,”  p.  3.  But  in  the 
three  hundred  and  forty-five  versions  of  psalms  contained 
in  the  Collection,  there  are  six  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
alterations.  Indeed  there  are  not  one  hundred  and  ten  of 
these  psalms  unaltered.  In  seven  hundred  and  seventy-four 
of  the  most  noted  hymns  in  the  Presbyterian  (New  School) 
Collection,  there  are  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-six  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  original  text.  In  eight  hundred  and  ten  familiar 
hymns  of  the  Connecticut  Hymn  Book  (two  hundred  and 
fifty  at  least  of  which  are  hallowed  by  long  use),  there  are 
eleven  hundred  and  twenty-six  changes.  In  five  hundred 
and  fifty  well-known  hymns  of  Mr.  Beecher’s  Plymouth 
Collection,  there  are  nine  hundred  and  seven  changes.  In 
many  English  manuals  for  song,  the  departures  from  the 
original  text  are  still  more  numerous.  We  believe  that 
there  has  not  been  published,  either  in  England  or  America, 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  a  single  hymn  book  in  which 
there  are  not  more  changes  of  the  text  than  there  are  hymns. 
Among  the  less  noted  lyrics,  the  diversity  is  greater  than 
among  the  more  noted ;  and  amid  all  this  diversity  the 
labor  of  determining  the  author’s  primitive  reading  is  often 
great,  and  not  seldom  utterly  fruitless.  If  editors  have 
blundered  in  altering  the  text,  critics  have  blundered  far 
more  in  conjecturing  what  was  the  first  draught.  On  this 
theme,  as  well  as  others,  we  are  apt  to  be  positive  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  our  ignorance. 
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There  has  been  a  singular  and  a  prolonged  misunderstand¬ 
ing  with  regard  to  both  the  text  and  the  authorship  of  a  noted 
hymn,  which  appears  in  the  following,  among  other  versions : 


Hymn  as  Asckibed  to  Toi'lady. 

Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  bloAv, 

Tlie  gladly  solemn  sound  ; 

Let  all  the  nations  know, 

To  earth's  remotest  hound  ; 

The  year  of  jubilee  is  come, 

Keturn,  ye  ransom’d  sinners,  home ! 

Exalt  the  Lamb  of  God, 

The  ,sjn-atoning  Lamb ; 

Bedemjition  />//  his  l)lood, 

Tliroiiffh  all  the  world  proclaim  : 

The  year  of  jubilee  is  come ; 

Return,  ye  ransom’d  sinners,  home. 

Ye  who  have  sold  for  nought. 

The  heritage  above, 

Come  take  it  back  unbought. 

The  gift  of  Jesus’  love : 

The  year  of  jubilee  is  come ; 

Return,  ye  ransom’d  sinners,  hotne. 

Ye  slaves  of  sin  and  hell. 

Your  liberty  receive  ; 

And  safe  in  Jesus  dwell. 

And  Idcst  in  Jesus  live  : 

The  year  of  jubilee  is  come ; 

Return,  ye  ransom’d  sinners,  home. 

The  gospel  trumj)ct  hear. 

The  news  of  pard'ninef  grace  ; 

Ye  hiippn  souls,  draw  near, 
liehold  your  Saviour’s  face  : 

The  year  of  jubilee  is  come. 

Return,  ye  ransom’d  sinners,  home. 

Jesus,  our  great  high  priest. 

Has  full  atonement  made  ; 

Ye  weary  spirits,  rest ; 

Ye  mournimj  souls,  be  glad  : 

The  year  of  jubilee  is  come, 

Return,  ye  ransom’d  sinners,  home. 


Hymn  Represented  as  Altered. 

i  Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  blow 
j  Tlie  gladly-solemn  sound  ; 

I  Let  all  the  nations  know. 

To  earth’s  remotest  bound  : 

I  The  year  of  jubilee  is  come  ; 

I  Return,  ye  ransom’d  sinners,  home. 

I  Jesus,  our  great  High  Priest, 

Hath  full  atonement  made  : 
i  Ye  weary  spirits,  rest ; 

I  Ye  mournful  souls,  be  gl.ad  : 
i  The  year  of  jubilee  is  come  ; 

Return,  ye  ransom’d  sinners,  home. 

'  Extol  the  Lamb  of  God,  — 

I  The  o//-atoning  Lamb  ; 
j  Redemption  in  his  blood 
'  Throwjhout  the  world  proclaim  : 

j  The  year  of  jubilee  is  come  ; 

'  Return,  ye  ransom’d  sinners,  home. 

’  Ye  slaves  of  sin  and  hell, 

!  Your  liberty  receive, 

j  And  safe  in  Jcsu.s  dwell. 

And  blest  in  Jesus  live  : 

!  The  year  of  jubilee  is  come  ; 

I  Return,  ye  ransom’d  sinners,  home. 

j  Ye  who  have  sold  for  jiaught 
I  Your  heritage  above, 

I  Shall  hare  it  back  unbought, 

I  The  gift  of  Jesus’  love  : 

The  year  of  jubilee  is  come ; 

Return,  ye  ransom’d  sinners,  home. 

The  gospel  trumpet  hear,  — 

The  news  of  heavenhf  grace  ; 

And,  saved  from  earth,  appear 
Before  your  Saviour’s  face  : 

The  year  of  jubilee  is  come  ; 
Return,  ye  ransom’d  sinners,  home. 


This  hymn  is  ascribed  to  Toplady  in  Worcester’s  Watts,  in 
the  Methodist  Protestant,  the  Presbyterian  (Old  School), 
the  Connecticut,  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  the  Plymouth, 
and,  indeed,  in  nearly  all  the  Collections  that  adopt  the  hymn 
as  it  is  given  in  the  left  hand  column  above.  Many  admirers 
of  Toplady  seem  to  reason  thus :  “  he  was  a  more  gifted  lyrist 
than  his  successors ;  therefore  his  version  is  superior:  the  origi- 
VoL.  XVII.  No.  65  15 
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nal  is  always  better  than  the  altered  form ;  his  is  the  original ; 
therefore  it  is  the  preferable  one.”  But  so  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  Toplady  did  not  publish  this  hymn  until  1776,  and 
the  hymn  is  found  as  early  as  1755,  in  a  little  tract  entitled 
“  Hymns  for  New  Years’  Day,”  containing  only  seven  odes, 
and  all  of  them  by  Charles  Wesley.  Toplady  altered  the 
hymn,  and  published  it  as  modified.  Some  of  his  admirers, 
then,  must  reason  thus  :  “  Toplady  was  superior  to  Wesley ; 
therefore  his  version  of  this  hymn  is  to  be  preferred  to 
Wesley’s :  the  original  is  always  superior  to  the  altered 
form  ;  therefore  Wesley’s  first  draught  must  be  preferred  to 
Toplady’s  second.^^  The  Sabbath  Hymn  Book  has  rejected 
seven,  and  adopted  only  three  of  the  ten  changes  made  by 
Toplady,  and  has  omitted  (as  several  other  manuals  have 
done)  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  Wesley’s  stanzas.  But  an 
advocate  for  the  original  readings  has  condemned  the  Sab¬ 
bath  Hymn  Book,  because  it  has  “  omitted  ”  these  twelve  of 
the  original  thirty-six  lines,  and  has  “altered”  the  hymn;  and 
then  the  reviewer  adds  :  two  of  the  stanzas  are  “  most  unpoet- 
icalhj  transposed.  By  a  curious  coincidence  the  genius  of 
Toplady  is  again  the  victim."  It  is  indeed  curious.  But  the 
transpositions  are  all  on  the  other  side.  The  Sabbath  Hymn 
Book  rejects  the  transpositions  made  by  the  “  genius  of  Top¬ 
lady,”  and  it  holds  fast  seven  of  the  ten  phrases  given  up  by 
that  genius,  and  excludes  seven  of  his  interpolated  words, 
which  are  now  called  superior,  because  original !  This  is 
one  of  a  hundred  instances  in  which  we  believe  that  a  verse 
is  admirable,  when  we  imagine  it  to  have  come  from  a 
favorite  lyrist,  but  if  that  same  good  come  out  of  Nazareth, 
it  is  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground. 


§  10.  Changes  in  the  Text,  as  affecting  its  Biblical  and  Evan¬ 
gelical  Character. 

“  We  must  have  versifications  of  all  the  Psalms,  because 
our  hymn  books  must  be  modelled  after  the  Bible.”  This  is 
a  common  plea.  It  is  an  extravagant  expression  of  a  great 
truth.  Our  hymn  books  must  be  conformed  to  the  standard 
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of  the  inspired  word.  A  sacred  song  becomes,  often,  the 
more  poetical  by  becoming  more  biblical.  The  word  of  God 
has  in,  and  around,  itself  o. poetic  association.  When  a  hymn 
is  transformed  from  its  mere  human  to  a  divine  idiom,  it  is 
restored  to  its  proper  original.  If  there  come  forth  an  aro¬ 
ma  from  the  very  name  of  Watts,  there  comes  a  still  more 
fragrant  incense  from  the  name  of  David.  If  there  be  a  kind 
of  poetry  in  the  mere  fact  that  a  phrase  has  been  sanctioned 
by  Reginald  Heber  and  Henry  Kirke  White  ;  yet  more,  that 
it  has  been  sanctified  by  Isaiah  or  Jeremiah.  A  profound 
emotion  is  often  excited,  by  the  sudden  out-breaking  of  an 
inspired  thought  or  phrase  from  the  human  song.  The  Bi¬ 
ble,  too,  is  our  standard  of  sentiment,  as  well  as  style,  and 
it  is  often  an  advantage  to  see  that  our  poetry  is  the  exact 
expression  of  revealed  science.  “  Show  thy  reconciling^  face,” 
is  not  only  more  poetical,  but  more  instructive  and  biblical 
than  “  Show  thy  reconciled  face,”  •  as,  in  the  scriptures,  God 
is  repeatedly  affirmed  to  “reconcile”  men  to  himself;  never, 
to  be  “reconciled”  to  men. 

In  such  changes  as  the  following,  the  biblical  language  is 
more  nearly  retained,  by  altering  the  phrases  of  the  hymn. 


Original  Form. 


Sabbath  Hymn  Book. 


I  Ihjmn  170. 

Whnt’s  man,  saj/  I,  Lord,  that  Thou  hv’sV  fjord,  what  is  man,  that  thou  shouldst  deign 
To  keep  liiin  in  thy  mind  ?  To  bear  him  in  thy  mind  ? 

Ilgmn  219. 

Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid.  Thy  friendly  rod  shall  give  me  aid. 


The  med'eine  of  my  broken  heart. 


Till  Christ,  with  his  reviving  light, 
Over  our  souls  arise. 


Nor  in  thy  righteous  anger  swear, 

T’  exclude  me  from  thy  people’s  rest. 


Mark  and  revenge  iniquity. 


Ilgmn  253. 

The  healing  of  my  broken  heart. 
Ilgmn  312. 

Till  Christ,  with  his  reviving  light, 
our  souls  arise. 

Ilgmn  461. 

Nor  in  thy  righteous  anger  swear 
I  shall  not  see  thy  people’s  rest. 

Ilgmn  600. 

Be  strict  to  mark  iniquity. 


Sabbath  Hymn  Bixik,  Hymn  55.  See  also  Presbyterian  (O.  S.)  Collection. 
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Original  Form. 

A  fane  unbuilt  by  hands. 

Being  of  beings  !  may  our  praise 
Thy  courts  with  grateful  fragrance  fill, 

Sweet  cherubs  learn  Immanuel’s  name. 

The  antidote  of  death. 

Fanned  by  some  angel’s  purple  wing. 

“  The  Lord  has  risen  indeed  : 

Then  hell  has  lost  its  prey.” 

Jesus,  our  Lord,  arise  ! 

Scatter  our  enemies 
And  make  them  fall. 

Up  to  the  Lord  our  flesh  shall  fly. 

That  were  a  present  far  too  small. 

The  Patron  of  mankind  appears. 

Come,  at  the  shrine  of  God  fervently  kneel. 

Where  is,  O  Grave  !  thy  victory  now  1 
And  where,  insidious  Death,  thy  sting  ? 

Say  "  Live  forever,  tvondrous  king : 
Bom  to  redeem  and  strong  to  save  1 
Then  ask  the  monster,  ivhere’s  his  sting, 
And  inhere' s  thy  victory,  boasting  grave  ? 

Nor  leave  thy  sacred  seat. 

And,  midst  th’  embraces  of  his  God. 

Thy  sacramental  cup  I’ll  take. 

Oh  bid  us  turn,  Almighty  fjord! 

Erect  your  heads,  eternal  gates. 


I  Sabbath  Hvmn  Book. 

j  Hymn  10.38. 

j  A  house  not  made  by  hands. 

i  fjord  Gael  of  hosts  !  oh  1  may  our  praise 
!  Thy  courts  with  grateful  incense  fill. 

;  Bright  seraphs  learn  Imraanucl’s  name. 

The  conqueror  of  death. 

I  Fanned  by  some  guardian  angel’s  wing. 

The  Lord  is  risen  indeed  : 

The  grave  has  lost  its  prey. 

Hymn  474. 

Jesus,  our  Lord,  descend; 
j  From  all  our  foes  defend: 

Nor  let  us  fall. 

j  Hymn  1210. 

j  Up  to  the  Lord  our  souls  shall  fly. 

Hymn  316. 

That  were  an  offering  far  too  small. 
Hymn 

The  Guardian  of  mankind  appears. 
Hymn  952. 

Come  to  the  mercy-seat,  fervently  kneel. 
Hymn  1193. 

O  Grave,  where  is  thy  victory  now  ? 

And  where,  0  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  '# 

Hymn  388. 

Say,  “  Live  forever,  glorious  King, 

Born  to  redeem,  and  strong  to  save ; 
Where  now,  O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  ? 
And  where’s  thy  victory,  boasting  grave  1 

Nor  leave  thy  mercy  seat. 

Hymn  873. 

And,  in  the  Father’s  Imsom  blest. 
Salvation’s  sacred  cup  I’ll  take. 

Oh  turn  us,  turn  us,  mighty  Lord  ! 

Hymn  363. 

j  Lift  up  your  heads,  eternal  gates. 


There  are  many  hymns  which,  if  they  do  not  become  more 
biblical  in  language,  yet  become  more  biblical,  or  at  least 
more  evangelical  in  sentiment  and  spirit,  by  slight  modifi- 
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cations  of  their  style.  Sometimes  they  contain  phrases  of 
classical  but  pagan  origin ;  sometimes,  of  the  fashionable 
secular  poetry ;  sometimes,  of  economical  prose ;  which  may 
well  be  exchanged  for  phrases  more  intimately  associated 
with  the  Gospel. 

Original  Form.  I  Altered  Form. 

He  rears  his  red  right  arm  on  high,  He  rears  his  mighty  arm  on  high, 

And  ruin  bares  tlie  sword.  They  fall  before  his  sword. 


The  muse  stands  trembling  while  she! 
sings. 

Chained  to  his  throne  a  volume  lies. 

Go,  return,  immortal  Saviour ! 

He  bids  his  blasts  the  fields  deform  ; 

Then,  when  his  thunders  cease, 

He  sits  like  an  angel  ’mid  the  storm. 

And  smiles  the  winds  to  peace. 

The  king  of  terrors,  then,  w’ould  be 
A  welcome  messenger  to  me, 

That  bids  me  come  away  ; 

Unclogged  by  earth  or  earthly  things, 
I’d  mount  upon  his  sable  wings 
To  everlasting  day. 


soul  stands  trembling  while  she 
sings. 

Before  his  throne  a  volume  lies. 

lieascend,  immortal  Saviour  ! 

He  bids  his  gales  the  fields  deform  ; 

Then,  when  his  thunders  cease. 

He  paints  his  rainbow  on  the  stonn, 

And  lulls  the  winds  to  peace. 

The  king  of  terrors,  then,  would  be 
A  welcome  messenger  to  me. 

To  bid  me  come  away  : 

Uncloggcd  by  earth  or  earthly  things. 
I’d  mount,  Td  fly  with  eager  wings, 

To  everlasting  day. 


It  is  indeed  a  biblical  truth  that  there  are  evil  spirits,  and 
that  incorrigible  men  will  be  consigned  to  “  everlasting  fire, 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.”  But  the  Bible  does 
not  inform  us  of  the  unrenewed  soul,  that  devils  plunge  it 
down  to  hell.”  This  line  of  Dr.  Watts  produces  an  im¬ 
pression  more  exactly  biblical,  and  better  adapted  to  the 
spirit  of  sacred  harmony,  if  it  be  modified,  at  least  as  much 
as  in  the  Sabbath  Hymn  Book,  H.  1172: 


Up  to  the  courts  where  angels  dwell, 

It  [the  soul]  mounts  triumphant  there, 

Or  plunges  guilty  down  to  hell 
In  infinite  despair. 

Hymnologists  have  differed  among  themselves  with  regard 
to  the  propriety  of  the  line :  “  When  God  the  mighty  Ma¬ 
ker  died.”  ^  The  Connecticut  Hymn  Book  has  ■written  it: 

‘  An  old  German  hymn  contains  the  couplet : 

O  welcher  noth 
Gott  selbst  ist  to<lt. 

15* 
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“  When  Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory  died.”  The  Church 
Psalmody  has:  “When  Christ  th’  almighty  Saviour  died.” 
Others  have :  “  When  Christ,  the  mighty  Saviour  died,”  or 
“  When  the  almighty  Saviour  died,”  or  “  When  Christ,  the 
mighty  Maker  died.”  The  line  is  thus  changed,  because  it 
is  said  to  be  unscriptural,  as  well  as  revolting,  to  speak  of 
the  death  of  God.  Others  contend  that  the  idea  is  scriptu¬ 
ral,  and  they  refer  to  the  passage  (of  which  there  are  vari¬ 
ous  readings,  however),  “  Feed  the  church  of  God^  which  he 
hath  purchased  with  his  ovjh  blood;”  Acts  20:28.  But  the 
contested  line  of  Watts  has  become  endeared  to  so  many 
Christians,  and  is  so  carefully  inwrought  into  the  inmost  tex¬ 
ture  of  his  celebrated  Hymn  (the  ninth  of  his  second  book), 
that  it  is  probably  safer  to  retain  it,  even  although  it  is 
repugnant  to  the  tastes  of  a  large,  and  certainly  an  honored, 
minority  of  those  who  use  it.  A  similar  reason  exists  for 
retaining  the  lines,  “  Beheld  our  rising  God,”  and'“  The  ris¬ 
ing  God  forsakes  the  tomb,”  in  the  Sabbath  Hymn  Book, 
Hymns  59,  358.  Still  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  or¬ 
dinary  style  of  the  Bible  is  to  represent  Christ,  rather  than 
God  as  dying  ;  just  as  it  represents  God,  and  not  the  son 
of  Mary,  as  eternal.  The  usual  style  of  the  Bible  then  is 
more  exactly  represented  by  the  lines  : 

“  Oil,  the  sweet  wonders  of  that  cross 

Where  my  Redeemer  loved  and  died;” —  Glymn  348). 

than  by  the  original  lines  of  Watts  : 

“  Oh,  the  sweet  wonders  of  that  cross, 

Where  God  the  Saviour  loved  and  died.” 


One  of  Dr.  Watts’s  deeply  affecting  hymns  begins  thus: 
“  Here  at  thy  cross,  my  dying  God.”  The  Presbyterian  Old 
School  Collection  modifies  the  line:  “Here  at  thy  cross, 
incarnate  God.”  The  Sabbath  Hymn  Book  substitutes  the 
words,  “my  gracious  Lord.”  In  the  fourth  stanza  of  the 
hymn,  Watts  wrote : 

Hosanna  to  my  dying  God, 

And  my  best  honors  to  his  name. 
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The  Presbyterian  Old  School  Collection  expunges  dying" 
and  supplies  its  place  by  “  Saviour.”  The  Sabbath  Hymn 
Book  has: 

Hosanna  to  my  Saviour  God, 

And  loudest  praises  to  his  name. 

Whatever  of  doubt  may  linger  in  any  mind  with  regard 
to  the  wisdom  of  these  changes,  there  can  be  none  with 
regard  to  the  impropriety  of  such  stanzas  as  those  of  Watts, 
Book  I.  13: 

“  This  infant  is  the  mighty  God, 

Come  to  be  suckled  and  adored.” 

Dr.  Worcester  omitted  this  couplet  from  his  Christian 
Psalmody,  but  felt  compelled  to  insert  it  in  his  Worcester’s 
Watts. 

We  are  accustomed  to  the  biblical  phrases :  Christ  will 
draw  all  men  unto  him,  the  Father  draws  his  children  to 
him ;  but  we  are  not  so  much  wonted  to  the  phrase,  that 
God  forces  us  to  become  his  friends.  Therefore,  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  inspired  idiom  to  celebrate  the  love  “  That 
sweetly  dreiv  us  in,”  than  the  love  “  That  sweetly  forced  us 
in;”  see  Sabbath  Hymn  Book,  Hymn  1055. 

§  11.  Alterations  in  the  Text^  as  affecting  its  Dignity. 

^  “  Lift  up  thy  feet,  and  march  in  haste.”  This  is  the  call 
sent  up  to  Jehovah  in  the  seventy-fourth  of  Dr.  Watts’s 
Psalms.  It  is  made  more  harmonious  to  an  occidental  ear, 
by  an  alteration  in  the  Church  Psalmist :  ^  “  Oh,  come  to 
our  relief  in  haste.”  It  is  defended  by  some  as  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  old  Hebrew  Psalm  74:3.  But  this  may  be 
translated:  “Lift  thy  steps  to  the  perpetual  ruins.”  Be¬ 
sides,  if  our  English  version  were  the  only  accurate  one : 
“  Lift  up  thy  feet  unto  the  perpetual  desolations,”  it  would 
not  justify  the  paraphrase  of  Watts.  There  are  inspired 
words,  which  ought  not  to  be  repeated  except  with  literal 


Presbyterian  (New  School)  Hymn  Book,  Ps.  74. 
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exactness.  This  version  of  Watts  is  one  example,  there  are 
many  far  more  faulty  instances,  proving  that  in  the  heat  of 
the  first  composition,  an  author  sometimes  neglects,  if  he 
does  not  despise,  that  elevated  manner,  which,  even  when 
dependent  on  the  minulics  of  rhetoric,  is  singularly  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  great  ends  of  worship.  A  change  so  insig¬ 
nificant  as  that  of  the  familiar,  for  the  solemn  style,  will 
often  elevate  a  domestic  song  into  a  sacred  hymn,  a  stirring 
lyric  into  a  solemn  prayer.  “To  what  a  stubborn  frame, 
Hath  sin  reduced  our  mind,”  is  a  more  dignified  couplet 
than  the  original  “  Has  sin,”  etc.  A  mother,  retiring  from 
her  household  for  her  twilight  devotion,  may  well  sing,  “  I 
love  to  steal  awhile  away.  From  little  ones  and  care ;  ”  but 
when  she  prepares  these  lines  for  the  sanctuary,  she  may 
exalt  them  by  saying,  “  From  every  cumbering  care.”  Dr. 
Watts,  in  view  of  death,  addresses  his  Saviour  thus  ; 
“  Scarce  shall  I  feel  death’s  cold  embrace.  If  Christ  be  in 
my  arms.”  The  Presbyterian  (?I.  S.)  Hymn  Book  has  made 
the  line  less  indecorous  by  changing  it  thus :  “  While  in  the 
Saviour’s  arms.”  Many  a  hymn  composed  for  the  seclusion 
of  private  thought,  has  admitted  commonplaces  which  need 
to  be  transformed  into  more  select  idioms,  when  that  same 
hymn  is  transferred  from  the  closet  to  the  temple.  The 
persecuted  Madame  Guyon  wrote  in  a  familiar  way : 

“  My  Love,  how  full  of  sweet  content 
I  pass  my  years  of  banishment !  ” 

but  in  the  assembly  of  worshippers  at  the  house  of  God,  it 
is  more  appropriate  to  sing, 

“  0  Lord,  how  full  of  sweet  content 
Our  years  of  pilgrimage  are  spent !  ”  ‘ 

A  favorite  hymn  of  Watts, ^  begins  with  the  stanza: 

He  dies,  the  Heavenly  Lover  dies ! 

The  tidings  strike  a  doleful  sound 
On  my  poor  heart-strings :  deep  he  lies 
In  the  cold  caverns  of  the  ground. 


'  Sabbath  Hymn  Book,  Hymn  140. 


*  Ibid.,  H^mn  3.'>8. 
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But  there  ivS  a  greater  majesty,  as  well  as  a  delicate  and  bib¬ 
lical  propriety,  in  the  stanza  as  thus  transformed  by  Wesley  : 


He  dies  !  the  Friend  of  sinnera  dies ; 

Lo!  Salem' s  daughters  iceep  around; 
A  solemn  darkness  vails  the  skies  ; 

A  sudden  trembling  shakes  the  ground. 


So  in  the  following  instances,  there  is  either  a  familiarity 
or  an  uncouthness  which  may  fitly  give  place  to  a  more 


elevated  style : 

Original  Form. 

Wlien  he,  dear  Lord,  will  bring  me  home. 

7  yield  to  thy  dexir  conquering  arms. 

Sweet  Jesus  /  every  smile  of  thine. 

0  dear  almighty  Lord. 

Jesus  !  my  Shepherd,  Husband,  Friend. 

Shepherd,  Brother,  Husband,  Friend. 

Oh,  that  I  could  forever  sit 

With  Mar  If,  at  the  Master’s  feet.  (Wesley.) 

Oh  that  I  could  forever  dwell 
With  Manj,  at  my  Saviour’s  feet.  (Dr. 
Iteed.) 

While  Ins  [(tod’s]  left  hand  my  head  sus¬ 
tains. 

Here  speaks  the  Comforter,  in  God's 
name,  saying. 

And  breaks  the  cursed  chain. 

By  power  oppressed,  and  mocked  by 
pride,  — 

0  God !  is  this  the  crucified  ? 


Sabbath  Hymn  book. 

Hymn  43.3. 

When  my  dear  Lord  will  bring  me  home. 

Hymn  435. 

Incarnate  God!  now  to  thine  arms. 

Hymn  1252. 

My  Saviour  !  every  smile  of  thine. 

Hymn  440. 

0  thou  almighty  Lord. 

Hymn  441 . 

Jesus,  my  Shepherd,  Guardian,  Friend. 
Hymn  442. 

Shepherd,  Brother,  Lord  and  Friend, 

Hymn  703. 

Oh  that  I  could  forever  sit 
In  transport,  at  my  Saviours  feet. 

Hymn  788. 

Oh  that  I  could  forever  dwell 
Delighted  at  the  Saviour’s  feet. 

Hymn  886. 

While  he  my  sinking  head  sustains. 
Hymn  952. 

Here  speaks  the  Comforter,  tenderly  say¬ 
ing. 

Hymn  312. 

And  breaks  th’  accursed  chain. 

Hymn  1267. 

By  power  oppressed,  and  mocked  by 
ihe  jSazarene,  the  crucified. 
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Originai.  Form. 

Things  of  precious  Christ  he  took, 
Gave  MS  hearts  and  eges  to  look. 

Meet  it  is  that  tee  should  own, 

What  thi/  grace  has  done  fur  us. 
Saved  we  are  />//  grace  alone ; 

And  we  jog  to  have  it  thus. 

My  soul  doth  lon<;,  and  almost  die. 
Thy  courts,  O  Lord,  to  sec. 


Ue  shall  he  damned,  who  wont  believe. 


Uphold  thou  me,  and  I  shall  stand, 
Fight,  and  I  shall  prevail. 

Such  peace  as  reason  never  planned. 
As  worldlings  never  knew. 

I  want  a  principle  within 
Of  Jealous,  f^odly,  fear. 

A  sensibilitg  to  sin. 

A  pain  to  feel  it  near. 


I  want  that  grace  that  springs  from  thee. 
(Cowper.) 

And  when  his  saints  complain. 

It  sha’nt  be  said.  etc. 


From  now  my  weary  soul  release. 
Oft  abused  Thee  to  thy  face. 


Sabbath  Htmn  Book. 

Filled  our  minds  with  grief  and  fear, 

Brought  the  precious  Saviour  near. 

Hymn  1007. 

.Toy  fill  are  we  now  to  own, 

Rapture  thrills  us,  as  we.  trace 

All  the  deeds  thy  love  has  done,j 
All  the  riches  of  thy  grace. 

Hymn  13. 

My  soul  doth  long,  finA  fainting  sigh. 
Thy  courts,  O  Lord,  to  see. 

Hymn  1135. 

And  they  condemned  who  disbelieve. 

Hymn  1237. 

Uphold  thou  me,  and  I  shall  stand, 
Help,  and  I  shall  prevail. 

Such  peace  as  reason  never  planned. 
Nor  sinners  ever  knew. 

Hymn  635. 

Oh  for  a  principle  within. 

Of  jealous,  godly  fear ; 

Oh  for  a  tender  dread  ^sin, 

A  pain  to  feel  it  near. 

Hymn  708. 

Oh  for  that  grace  which  springs  from 
thee. 

Hymn  1034. 

Nor  when  his  saints  complain. 

Shall  it  be  said,  etc. 

Hymn  461. 

O  Lord,  my  weary  soul  release. 

Hymn  592. 

Oft  have  sinned  before  thy  face. 


§  12.  Changes  in  the  Text^  as  affecting  its  Vivacity. 

“  There  is  no  other  name  than  thine,”  “  O  speak  of  Jesus,” 
“  I  lay  my  sins  on  Jesus,”  “  O  gift  of  gifts,  O  Grace  of 
Faith,”  “  ’Tis  not  that  I  did  choose  thee,”  “  Oh  where  is 
he  that  trod  the  sea,”  “  Come,  let  us  sing  the  song  of  songs,” 
“  I ’ve  found  the  pearl  of  greatest  price,”  “  There  is  laid  up 
for  me  a  crown,”  “  Thou  must  go  forth  alone,  my  soul,” 
“  That  solemn  hour  will  come  for  me,”  “  Gently,  ray  Saviour, 
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let  me  down,”  “  No,  no,  it  is  not  dying,”  “  I  love  thee,  O 
my  God,”  “  Jesus,  the  very  thought  of  thee,”  “  Thy  mighty 
working,  mighty  God,”  “  Oft  in  sorrow,  oft  in  woe,”  “  Stand 
up,  stand  up  for  Jesus,”  “  Oh  where  are  kings  and  empires 
now,”  ^  —  as  we  listen  to  the  ring  of  the  true  metal  in  lyrics 
like  these,  we  long  for  the  day  when  men  will  be  allured  to 
the  sanctuary  by  the  liveliness  of  the  song,  and  the  hearti¬ 
ness  with  which  the  whole  assembly  offer  it  to  the  Lord. 
We  are  confident  that  often  the  vivacity  of  hymns  has  been 
impaired  by  so  altering  them,  as  to  secure  some  other  excel¬ 
lence.  In  aiming  at  one  perfection,  critics  have,  here  and 
there,  sacrificed  a  different  and  a  higher  one.  The  allegation 
is  not  true,  however,  that  the  changes  in  our  psalmody  have 
always  been  intended  to  improve  its  musical  adaptation,  at 
the  expense  of  its  poetic  liveliness.  Certainly  this  has  not 
been  the  design  of  such  changes  as  “  Sioift  on  the  wings  of 
time  it  flies,”  for  “  On  all  the  wings  of  time  it  flies ;”  “  Wide 
let  the  earth  resound  the  deeds ;”  for  “  Let  the  wide  earth 
resound  the  deeds ;  ”  “  Come  let  us  bow  before  his  feet,”  for 
Noto  we  may  bow  before  his  feet.”  Instead  of  deadening 
our  psalmody,  wise  alterations  will  enliven  it.  Many  hymns, 
frequently  those  of  Doddridge,  gain  a  new  animation  by  so 
slight  a  change  as  that  of  a  masculine  or  feminine,  for  a 
neuter  pronoun ;  a  singular  for  a  plural  noun ;  the  present 
for  the  past  tense,  thus : 


Original  Form. 

Still  would  my  spirit  rest  on  thee. 
Its  Saviour  and  its  God. 


Till  love  dissolves  my  inmost  soul, 
At  its  Redeemer’s  feet. 


And  tell  the  boldest  /oe.s  without 
That  Jesus  rei;:jns  within. 


God  of  my  life  through  all  its  days. 


I  Sarbatii  Hymn  Book. 
Hymn  736. 

i  Still  would  my  spirit  rest  on  thee. 
My  Saviour  and  my  God. 

Hymn  736. 

Till  love  dissolves  my  inmost  soul. 
At  my  Redeemer’s  feet. 

Hymn  736. 

j  And  tell  the  boldest  foe  without 
1  That  Jesus  reigns  within. 

J  Hymnd6\. 

I  God  of  my  life  through  all  my  days. 


'  Sabbath  Hymn  Book,  .302,  434,  746,  240,  297,  339,  439,  753,  1173,  1174, 
1183,  1177,  681,  687,  1154,  896,  902,  1038. 
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Original  Form. 

When  death  o’er  ii  Uure  shall  prevail, 
And  all  its  powers  of  lanj^nage  fail. 

In  wild  dismay  I  /^e// to  the  ground 
The  guard  around  |  And  sunk  away. 


I  Sabbath  Hymn  Book. 

Hymn  9(51. 

When  death  o’er  nature  shall  prevail, 
And  all  my  powers  of  language  fail. 

Hymn  S.'jG. 

In  wild  dismay  I  Fall  to  the  ground 
iThe  guard  around  |  And  sink  away. 


It  is  an  interesting  fact,  tliat  the  same  excellences  which 
augment  the  solemnity  of  worship,  may  also  favor  its  vivac¬ 
ity.  While  they  prevent  giddiness  they  promote  liveliness. 
The  prayer  is  more  animating  than  the  history  ;  the  personal 
appeal,  than  the  instructive  comment.  Dr.  Watts  wrote  the 
inimitable  poem,  “  Keep  silence  all  created  things,'^  in  twelve 
stanzas,  not  designed  at  first  for  public  worship,  but  now 
adapted  to  the  sanctuary  by  omitting  a  third  or  half  of  its 
verses.  As  thus  accommodated  we  often  find  the  animated 
prayer,  “  My  God,  I  would  not  long  to  see  my  fate  with 
curious  eyes.”  But  in  the  original,  we  have  the  more  bio¬ 
graphical  and  less  precative  announcement,  “  My  God,  I 
never  longed  to  see,  etc. 

The  following  Hymn  of  Doddridge  becomes  the  more 
inspiriting,  when  it  is  felt  to  be  our  own  present  utterance  in 
relation  to  present  scenes  ;  our  united  expression  of  what  is, 
rather  than  an  individual  and  historical  narrative  of  what  was. 


Tin:  Privatk  I’okm. 

My  Helper  God  !  I  bless  his  name  : 
The  same  his  power,  his  Grace  the  same 
The  tokens  of  his  friendly  care. 

Open,  and  crown,  and  close  the  year. 

T  ’midst  ten  thousand  danyers  stand, 
Supported  by  his  guardian  hand  ; 

And  .see,  when  /  survey  my  ways. 

Ten  thousand  monuments  of  ])raise. 

Thus  far  his  arm,  hath  led  me  on  ; 
Thus  far  /  make  his  mercy  known  ; 
And  while  /  tread  this  desert  land. 
New  mercies  shall  new  songs  demand. 

My  grateful  soul,  on  Jordan’s  shore, 
Shall  raise  one  sacred  pillar  more  ; 
Then  bear  in  his  bright  courts  aliove, 
Inscrijttions  of  immortal  love. 


The  (iEXEUAi.  Hymn.' 

ttnr  IIcl[»cr  God  !  uv  bless  thy  name, 

,  Tlje  same  thy  power,  thy  Grace  the  same ; 
The  tokens  of  thy  loi-iiifi  care 
Open  and  crown  and  close  the  year. 

Amid  ten  thousand  snares  we  stand, 
Supi)orted  by  thy  guardian  hand  ; 

Atul  see,  when  ice  survey  our  ways, 

Ten  thotisatid  monuments  of  praise. 

Thus  far  thine  arm  hath  led  vs  on  ; 
Thus  far  we  make  thy  mercy  known  : 
And  while  we  tread  this  desert  land. 
New  mercies  shall  new  songs  demand. 

'  Our  grateful  souls  on  Jordan’s  shore, 

'  Shall  raise  one  sacred  pillar  more  ; 
Then  bear  in  thy  bright  courts  above. 
Inscriptions  of  immortal  love. 


1  See  Sabbath  Hymn  Book,  Hymn  1151.  The  same  is  found  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  (N.  S  )  Collection,  and  with  different  modifications  in  “Hymns  for  the 
Church  of  Christ,”  compiled  by  Drs.  Hedge  and  Huntington. 
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Sometimes  the  vivaeity  of  a  hymn  is  inereased,  by  chang¬ 
ing  its  measure  from  the  long  to  the  common.  The  common 
metre  is  more  permanently  enlivening,  than  any  other.  Hence 
it  is  the  prevailing  measure  of  the  old  English  ballad.  By 
repeating  several  times  continuously  a  stanza  in  the  long 
metre  (having  four  lines  each  of  them  divided  into  eight 
syllables,  four  feet),  and  tjien  immediately  repeating  a  stanza 
of  the  common  metre  (having  four  lines,  of  which  the  first 
and  third  have  four  feet,  eight  syllables,  and  the  second  and 
fourth  have  only  three  feet,  six  syllables),  we  cannot  fail  to 
notice  the  superior  ease,  elasticity,  liveliness  of  the  more 
varied  measure.  Let  the  experiment  be  tried  on  the  simple 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  arranged  in  lambic  feet,  and  by  fre¬ 
quent  repetition  of  them,  especially  with  music,  we  soon 
become  wearied  with  the  long  drawn  monotony  of  the  one 
measure,  and  are  suddenly  relieved  by  the  quicker,  more 
flexile  movement  of  the  other.  We  are  aware  that  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  some  hymns  requires  the  majestic  and  uniform 
rhythm  of  the  old  hundredth  psalm.  “  Not  to  the  mount  that 
burned  with  flame,”  “  Lord,  my  weak  thought  in  vain  would 
climb,”  “  Thee  we  adore,  eternal  Lord,”  are  the  first  lines  of 
hymns  too  majestic  for  the  measure  of  the  English  ballad. 
But  the  sentiment  of  many  other  hymns  is  more  congenially 
expressed  in  that  ballad  form.  For  instance,  the  eighteenth 
psalm  of  Tate  and  Brady,  contains  forty-four  stanzas  in 
long  metre,  of  which  four  are  ordinarily  extracted  for  a 
modern  hymn.  The  following  are  the  four  stanzas,  and 
in  a  parallel  column  are  the  same  in  the  more  quicken¬ 
ing  measure : ' 


OuiGiyAL  Foioi. 

No  clmn'rc  of  times  shall  ever  shock 
My. ///■?«  aftcction,  Lord,  to  thee  ; 
For  thou  hast  always  been  iny  rock, 
A  fortress  and  defense  to  me. 


}  Altered  Form. 

j  No  change  of  time  shall  ever  shock 
I  My  trust,  O  Lord,  in  thee; 
jFor  thou  hast  always  been  my  Rock, 
I  A  sure  defense  to  me. 


1  The  altered  form  is  found  in  the  Sabbath  Hymn  Book,  H.  669.  Sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  alterations  are  in  the  Psalmist,  the  popular  Hymn  Book  of 
the  Baptists,  also  in  the  Church  Psalmody,  and  other  collections.  For  similar 
chanjjcs  of  metre  in  the  Connecticut  Collection,  sec  Ps.alm  93,  second  version ; 
also  Hymn  .319. 

VoL.  XVII.  No.  Go. 
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Original  Form. 

Thou  my  deliverer  art,  my  God 
My  trust  is  in  thy  miyhty  power ; 

Thou  art  niy  shield  from  foes  abroad, 

At  home,  iny  safeguard  and  my  tower.  | 

To  thee  I  icill  address  my  prayer. 

To  whom  .all  praise  ice  justly  owe  ; 

So  shall  /,  by  thy  watchful  care. 

Be  guarded  from  my  treach’rous  foe. 

Who  then  desei'ves  to  he  adored 
But  God,  on  whom  my  hopes  depend ; 

Or,  who,  except  the  mighty  Lord, 

Can  with  resistless  power  defend  ? 


Altered  Form. 

Thou  my  dcliv’rer  art,  O  God ; 

My  trust  is  in  thy  jjower ; 

Thou  art  my  shield  from  foes  abroad, 
Aly  safeguard,  and  my  tower. 

To  thee  ivill  1  address  my  prayer. 

To  whom  all  praise  /  owe ; 

So  shall  /,  by  thy  watchful  care. 

Be  saved  from  every  foe. 

3  hen  let  Jehovah  be  adored. 

On  whom  my  hopes  <lcpcnd  ; 

For  who,  except  the  mighty  Lord, 
Ills  people  can  defend '? 


A  favorite  hymn  in  six  stanzas  by  William  Bengo  Col¬ 
lier  has  been  reduced  to  four  stanzas,  and  also  pruned  of  its 
superfluous  words,  and  in  becoming  more  concise,  has  taken 
a  movement  more  rapid,  and  more  appropriate  to  the  stirring 


sentiment  of  the  lines : 

Original  Form. 


lletum.,  O  wanderer,  return ! 

He  heard  thy  deep  repentant  sigh  ; 
He  saw  thy  softened  spirit  mourn. 
When  no  intruding  car  was  nigh. 

lletum,  O  wanderer,  return. 

And  wipe  away  the  falling  tear ; 
’Tis  God  icho  says,  no  longer  mourn  ; 
'  T  is  mercy’s  voice  invites  thee  near. 


Church  Psalmody. 

Hymn  263. 

Return,  O  wanderer,  now  return  1 
He  hears  thy  humble  sigh; 

He  sees  thy  softened  spirit  mourn, 
When  no  one  else  is  nigh. 

Return,  O  wanderer,  now  return. 
And  Avipe  the  falling  tear ! 

Thy  Father  calls  —  no  longer  mourn : 
’  T  is  love  invites  thee  iicar.^ 


In  like  manner,  a  hymn  of  Swain,  “  Firmly  I  stand  on 
Zion’s  mount,”  “  The  lofty  hills  and  stately  towers,”  “  The 
vaulted  Heavens  shall  melt  away,”  was  reduced  by  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Connecticut  Collection  from  the  common  to  the 
short  metre  by  simply  omitting  the  words  “firmly”  and 
“  stately,”  and  changing  melt  away  into  fallP  Is  not  the 
change  vivifying  ?  Compare  Sabbath  Hymn  Book,  Hymn 
681,  with  Church  Psalmody,  Hymn  429. 

The  old  English  ballad  metre  not  only  gives  to  some 
hymns  more  vivacity  than  they  would  have  in  the  stately 


1  The  adverb  “  now  ”  is  inserted  in  the  first  line  of  eaeh  stanza,  because  the 
word  “wanderer”  is  in  fact  ordinarily  sung  with  only  two  syllables,  and  has  a 
drawling  sound  when  sung  with  three.  The  Psalmist,  edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Baron 
Stowe,  and  by  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  avoids  this  trisyllabic  utterance  of  “  wanderer,” 
so  tedious  in  song,  by  substituting  the  words :  “  Return,  my  wandering  soul,  re- 
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march  of  four  uniform  feet,  but  it  also  sometimes  makes 
their  style  less  flaunting,  and  more  appropriate  to  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  God.  The  majestic  hymn  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  “When 
as  returns  this  solemn  day,”  *  if  used  as  a  poem  to  be  ready 
should  not  be  reduced  to  the  common  metre;  but  when  it  is 
sung  in  the  solemn  assembly,  there  is  a  greater  chasteness,  a 
more  modest  reverence,  more  sober  earnestness  in  the  lines : 
“  Shall  clouds  of  incense  rise  ;  ”  “  The  costly  sacrifice ;  ” 
“  Thine  offerings  well  may  spare than  in  the  original  lines : 
“  Shall  curling  clouds  of  incense  rise ;  ”  “  The  costly  pomp  of 
sacrifice ;  ”  “  Thy  p:olden  offerings  well  may  spare.” 

“  Praise  to  the  Spirit  Paraclete ;  ”  “  Above  the  ruinable 
skies;”  “Sweet  lenitive  of  grief  and  care;”  “In  all  the 
plenitude  of  grace;”  “Be  universal  honors  paid.  Coequal 
honors  done;”  “Their  name  of  earthly  gods  is  vain;” 
“  An  instantaneous  night;”  “  Thou  dvvellest  in  self-existent 
light;”  “  With  industry  fear;”  Ye  dangerous 

inmatesy  hence  depart ;  ”  “  Tell  me.  Radiancy  divine ;  ”  “  Un- 
measurably  high;”  invigorate  my  faint  desires;”  “Ye 
specious  baits  of  sense;”  “With  diligence  may  I  pursue;” 
—  all  verses  like  the  above,  containing  long,  Greek,  Latin,  ab¬ 
stract,  or  prosaic  words,  tend  to  benumb  a  lyric,  and  may  some¬ 
times  be  made  more  vivid  by  modifications  like  the  following: 

Sabbath  Hymn  Book. 

Hymn  234. 

Great  God  !  I  would  not  ask  to  see 
Wliat  in  my  coming  life  shall  bo. 

Hymn  360. 

Jesus  scalters  all  its  gloom. 

Hymn  42.'>. 

Dark  and  cheerless  is  tlic  mom, 

If  thy  light  is  hid  from  me. 

Hymn  531. 

Oh,  sweetly  reign  in  every  breast. 

Hymn  802. 

Should  I,  to  gain  the  world’s  applause, 
Or  to  escape  its  harmless  frown, 
Refuse  to  love  and  plead  thy  cause. 

Now  is  the  mighty  captive  freed. 

Thy  power  and  glory  shine. 


Original  Form. 

Great  God  !  I  would  not  ask  to  sec 
What  my  futurity  shall  be. 

Jesus  dissipates  its  gloom. 

Dark  and  cheerless  is  the  mom 
Unaccompanied  by  thee. 

Oh,  sweetly  influence  every  breast. 

Should  I,  to  gain  the  world’s  applause, 
Or  to  escape  its  harmless  frown, 
Refuse  to  countenance  thy  cause. 

The  captive  surety  now  is  freed. 

Thine  obvious  glory  shine. 


'  Sabbath  Hymn  Book,  Hymn  41. 
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§  13.  Changes  in  the  Text^  as  affecting  its  neatness. 

While  the  words  chosen  in  the  fervor  of  original  compo¬ 
sition,  are  apt  to  be  more  vivid  than  those  which  the  critic 
substitutes  for  them  ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liveliness  of 
a  hymn  is  often  gained  at  the  expense  of  its  neatness. 
There  are  graces  of  style,  there  are  delicate  niceties  of  struc¬ 
ture,  which  are  overlooked  in  the  onward  march  of  the  first 
composition.  They  may  be  supplied  in  the  critical  review. 
Often  the  neatness  of  a  hymn  may  be  promoted  by  even  a 
literal  change  in  its  phraseology.  Why  need  the  most  punc¬ 
tilious  opponent  of  alterations  in  the  text,  forbid  our  singing: 
“  And  bends  his  footsteps  downward  too,”  “  Our  soaring 
spirits  upward  rise,”  “  Upward^  Lord,  our  spirits  raise,” 
instead  of  “  upwards  ”  and  “  downwards^'*  as  in  the  original  ? 
What  harm  to  the  rights  of  authorship  will  come  from  our 
singing:  “Wonder  andyoy  shall  tune  my  heart,”  instead  of 
the  original,  It  is  certainly  neater  to  say  : 

“  In  thee  I  shall  conquer  by  flood  and  by  field, 

Jehovah  wi.y  anchor^  Jehovah  my  shield.” — Sab.  H.  B.  1006. 


than  to  mingle  the  incongruous  metaphors  : 

“  In  thee  I  shall  conquer  by  flood  and  by  field, 
My  cable,  my  anchor,  my  breast-plate,  my  shield.” 


Sometimes  the  want  of  chasteness  in  the  style  of  a  hymn, 
calls  away  the  attention  from  its  religious  aim ;  and  the 
mind  is  repelled,  by  disagreeable  associations,  into  a  train  of 
thought  uncongenial  with  worship.  The  following  instances 
will  suggest  others  of  a  still  more  objectionable  character. 


Original  Form. 

And  on  the  eye-balls  of  the  blind 
To  pour  celestial  day. 

His  heart  is  made  of  tenderness, 
His  bowels  melt  with  love. 

Oh,  let  thy  bowels  answer  me. 
My  bowels  yearn  o’er  dying  men. 


Sabbath  Hvmn  Book. 
Hymn  274. 

And,  on  the  eyes  lony  dosed  in  niylit, 
To  pour  celestial  day. 

Hymn  424. 

His  hciirt  is  made  of  tenderness,  — 
It  melts  with  pityimj  love. 

Oil,  let  thy  mercy  answer  me. 

Hymn  547. 

My  spirit  yearns  o’er  dying  men. 
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Okiginal  Form. 
And  dances  his  glad  heart  for  jog. 


A  moment  give  a  loose  to  grief : 

Let  grateful  son-ows  rise ; 

And  wasli  t!ie  hloodg  stains  away 
With  torrents  from  your  eyes. 


Then  will  the  angels  clap  their  wings 
And  bear  the  news  above. 


I  lay  my  soul  beneath  thy  love : 
Beneath  the  droppings  gf  'thy  blood, 
Jesus,  nor  shall  it  e'er  remove. 


My  God,  my  God !  on  thee  I  call ; 

Thee  only  would  I  know  ; 

One  drop  of  blood  on  me  let  fall. 

And  wash  me  white  as  snow. 

II  K.  White's  Hginn  on  the  Resurrection. 
And  the  long-silent  dust  shall  burst 
With  shouts  of  endless  praise. 

Whv  should  we  tremble  to  convey 
Their  bodies  to  the  tomb  ? 

There  the  dear  flesh  of  Jesus  lay. 

And  left  a  long  perfume. 


And  there's  no  weeping  there. 


To  snatch  me  from  eternal  death. 


And  thy  rebellious  worm  is  still. 


Behold  the  gaping  tomb. 


In  the  dear  bosom  of  his  love. 

Those  wandering  c»s/ct7?s  [clouds]  m  the  sky. 
Borne  by  the  winds  around, 

With  ivat'ry  treasures  well  supply 
The  furrows  of  the  ground. 

The  thirsty  ridges  drink  their  fU,  ‘ 

And  ranks  of  corn  appear ; 

Thy  ways  abound  with  blessings  still. 
Thy  goodness  crowns  the  year. 


Sabbath  Book. 

Hymn  318. 

And  bounds  his  gladdened  heart  with  joy. 
Hymn  3.59. 

A  moment  now  indulge  your  grief : 

Let  grateful  sorrows  ri'^c  ; 

And  wash  the  a-imson  stains  away. 

With  torrents  from  your  eyes. 

Hymn  516. 

Then  will  the  angels  swiftly  fly 
To  bear  the  news  above. 

Hymn  566. 

I  lay  my  .soul  beneath  thy  love  : 

Oh,  cleanse  me  with  atoning  blood, 

Nor  let  me  from  thy  fed  remove. 

Hymn  705. 

My  God,  my  God  !  to  thee  I  cry ; 

Thee  only  would  I  know : 

Thy  purifying  blood  apply. 

And  wash  me  white  as  snow. 

7/y.l276{see, also.  Conn  Hy.Bk.,h.393}. 
And  the  long-silent  voice  awake, 

\  With  shouts  of  endless  praise. 

Hymn  1210. 

Why  should  we  tremble  to  convey 
Their  bodies  to  the  tomb  ? 

There  the  dear  flesh  of  Jestis  lay. 

There  hopes  unfading  bloom. 

Hymn  286. 

And  weeping  is  not  there. 

Hymn  725. 

To  save  me  from  eternal  death. 

Hymn  780. 

And  thy  rebellious  child  is  still. 

Hymn  1180. 

Behold  the  opening  tomb. 

Hymn  882. 

Safe  in  the  bosom  of  his  love. 


Hymn  1150. 

Thy  showers  the  thirsty  furrows flll; 

And  ranks  of  corn  appear ; 

Thv  ways  abound  with  blessings  still  — 
Thy  goodness  crowns  the  year. 
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Original  Form. 


Come,  ye  sinners,  poor  and  wretched, 
Wmk  and  iconnded,  sick  and  sore. 


May  pui^e  our  souls  from  sense  and  sin. 


Compelled  by  bleediii"  love, 

Ye  wanderiii"  sheej),  draw  near  ; 
Christ  calls  you  from  aliove, 

His  charmiiH]  accents  hear. 

Let  whosoever  will  now  come. 

In  mercy's  breast  there  still  is  room. 


And  though  his  arm  be  strong  to  smite, 
*Tis  also  strong  to  save. 


Wait  thou  his  time  ;  so  shall  this  night 
Soon  end  in  joyous  day. 


Sabbath  Hymn  Book. 
Hymn  5\8.  (2  Cor.  6  :  2  ) 
Come,  ye  sinners,  poor  and  wretched, 
This  is  your  accepted  hour  : 

Hymn  1002. 

May  purify  our  souls  from  sin. 

Hymn  524. 

Drawn  by  his  bleeding  love, 

Ye  wand'ring  sheep,  draw  near; 
Christ  calls  you  from  above ; 

The  Shepherd's  voice  now  hear. 

Let  whosoever  will  now  come  ; 

In  Jesus'  arms  there  still  is  room. 

Hymn  585. 

His  arm,  though  it  be  strong  to  smite, 
Is  also  strong  to  save. 

Hymn  676. 

Wait  thou  his  time  ;  the  darkest  night 
Shall  end  in  brightest  day. 


It  is  often  objected  that  we  make  a  hymn  feeble  by 
making  it  neat.  The  attempt  to  prune  it  of  its  rank 
growth,  results  in  destroying  its  masculine  vigor.  But  a 
song  may  be  energetic,  and  yet  chaste  in  its  diction.  In¬ 
deed,  an  immodest  or  extravagant  air  is  often  fatal  to  the 
manly  robustness  of  a  sacred  lyric.  The  strength  of  it  is 
impaired,  when  it  contains  any  word  which  dissipates  the 
thoughts  of  the  singer  by  awakening  a  suspicion  of  excess 
or  wildness  in  the  poet.  There  is  a  degree  of  soberness 
which  is  the  hiding  of  the  Christian  lyrist’s  power.  The 
line  of  Mrs.  Steele,  “  TV judgments  froir;  thy  hand,” 
is  not  so  forcible  as  the  altered  line,  ^^Dark  frowning  judg¬ 
ments  from  thy  hand  ”  (Sabbath  Hymn  Book,  H.  1118). 
'  It  is  very  true  that  some  of  the  alterations  made  for  the 
beauty  of  a  hymn  may  interfere  with  its  energy.  Some  of 
them  may  mitigate  the  force  of  a  single  line.,  by  toning 
down  its  boisterous  spirit,  while  the  power  of  the  entire 
hymn  is  heightened,  by  giving  a  more  considerate  meaning 
to  its  violent  words.  Some  of  the  changes  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Old  School  Collection  are  tamer  than  they  need  be ; 
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still  thoy  augment  the  general  impressiveness  of  the  lyrics 
which  contain  them  ;  thus 


Original  Form. 

Watts,  6th  Psalm. 

In  nnpcr.  Lord,  rehnlce  me  not, 
Witlidniw  the  dreadful  storm, 

Nor  let  thi/  flirt/  (/row  so  hot 
Ajiainst  a  feeble  worm. 

Watts,  9th  Psalm,  also  99th. 

And  make  his  vengeance  known. 

Ifot/s.  Wth  I/i/mn. 

On  impious  wretches  he  shall  rain 
Tempests  of  brimstone,  fire  and  death. 


Presbyterian  O.  S.  Hymn  Book. 


In  anfrer.  Lord,  do  not  chastise. 
Withdraw  the  dreadful  storm. 

Nor  let  thine  awful  wrath  arise 
Against  a  feeble  w’orm. 

And  make  hisyust/ce  known. 

On  impious  wretches  he  will  rain, 
Sul/ihureous  flames  of  wasting  death. 


§  14.  Changes  in  the  Texf^  as  Affecting  its  Vigor. 

The  great  evil  in  the  alteration  of  hymns,  consists  in  its 
lessening  their  energy.  It  is  better  that  they  be  forceful  and 
rough,  than  “  coldly  correct  and  critically  dull.”  Nothing 
but  a  taste  well  cultivated,  can  determine  when  to  leave 
an  extravagant  phrase  in  its  pristine  wildness,  and  when 
to  chasten  it.  But  we  err,  if  we  suppose  that  all  the 
changes  in  a  hymn  are  designed  to  augment  its  refinement 
and  delicacy.  Some  of  them  are  intended  to  invigorate  its 
more  languid  phrases.  When  we  are  singing  of  God^  we 
form  a  weaker  conception  of  his  omniscience,  if  we  say, 
wdth  Watts,  that  he  ‘‘‘•often'"  looks  down  upon  our  dust, 
than  if  we  say,  as  in  the  Sabbath  Hymn  Book,  H.  1274, 

(jod,  my  Redeemer,  lives, 

And  ever  from  the  skies 
Looks  down  and  watches  all  my  dust, 

Till  he  shall  bid  it  rise. 

Injudicious  criticisms  are  often  made  on  an  alteration  of 
lyrical  phrases,  because  it  suggests  no  one  prominent  reason 
in  its  favor.  But  in  fact  there  may  be  several  different 
reasons  combined  in  its  behalf;  as  in  the  following  in¬ 
stances,  where  vigor  is  one  of  the  attributes  gained  in  the 
change : 
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Origixal  Form. 


The  joy  and  labor  of  their  tongue. 

O  mem'rv  !  leave  no  other  name  [than 
Christ’s]. 

So  deeply  graven  there. 

Our  cautioned  souls  prepare. 

Jesus  1  in  that  important  hour. 

To  Jesus,  our  superior  King. 

Atoned  for  sins  which  we  had  done. 


And  hence  our  hopes  arise. 

Creatures  as  numerous  as  they  be. 

I  urge  no  merits  of  my  own, 

For  /,  alas  !  am  all  that 's  vile. 

Come,  humble  sinner. 

His  the  fight,  the  arduous  toil. 

Grant  that  we,  too,  may  go. 

Ko  cloud  those  blissful  regions  know. 
Forever  bright  and  fair. 

No  chilling  winds  or  poisonous  breath, 
Can  reach  that  hcaUliful  shore. 


Let  the  whole  earth  his  power  confess ; 
Let  the  whole  earth  adore  his  grace; 
J'he  Gentile  with  the  Jew  shall  join 
In  work  and  worship  so  divine. 


Stronger  his  love  than  death  anrfhell. 

Its  riches  are  unspeakable ;  j 

The.  first  born  sons  of  light 
Desire  in  vain  its  depths  to  see; 

They  cannot  reach  the  mystery, 

And  length,  and  breadth,  and  height. 


Sabbath  Hymn  Book. 

Hymn  824. 

The  joy  and  triumph  of  their  tongue. 
Hymn  1056. 

O  mem’ry !  leave  no  other  name 
But  his  recorded  there. 

Hymn  1279. 

Our  anxious  souls  prepare. 

Hymn  704. 

Jesus !  in  that  momentous  hour. 

Hymn  325. 

To  Jesus,  our  eternal  King. 

Hymn  310. 

Atoned  for  crimes  which  we  had  done. 

Hymn  308. 

Hence  all  our  hopes  arise. 

Hymn  1 1 8.  r 

Creatures  that  borrow  life  from  thee. 
Hymn  723. 

I  urge  no  merits  of  my  own, 

Ab  worth  to  claim  thy  gracious  smile. 

Hymn  558. 

Como,  trembling  sinner. 

Hymn  380. 

His  the  battle,  his  the  toil. 

Hymn  366. 

Oh,  grant  that  we  may  go. 

Hymn  1236. 

No  cloud  those  blissful  regions  know  — 
Utahns  ever  bright  and  fair. 

Hymn  1234. 

No  chilling  winds,  no  poisono^ns  breath. 
Can  reach  that  healthful  shore. 

Hymn  159. 

Let  every  land  his  power  confess ; 
lajt  all  the  earth  adore  his  grace ; 

My  heart  and  tonyne  with  rapture  join, 

In  work  and  worship  so  divine. 

Hymn  703. 

Stronger  his  love  than  death  or  hell : 

Ao  mortal  can  its  riches  tell. 

Nor  first  born  sons  of  light: 

In  vain  they  long  its  depths  to  see ; 

They  cannot  reach  the  mystery  — 

The  length,  the  breadth,  the  height 
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§  15.  Alterations  in  the  Text^  as  Affecting  its  Poetical 
and  Lyrical  Character. 

Then  seek  the  Lord  betimes,  and  choose 
The  ways  of  heavenly  truth  ; 

The  earth  afibrds  no  lovelier  sight 
Than  a  religious  youth. 

This  fourth  line  suggests  a  wholesome  thought,  but  is  not 
a  lyrical  ending  of  a  hymn.  Yet  the  excellent  Dr.  Thomas 
Gibbons  has  admitted  it  as  the  close  of  a  church  lyric. 
The  final  verse  of  a  hymn  should  often  condense  into  itself 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  preceding  verses ;  and,  like  the  rudder 
of  a  ship,  control  all  that  goes  before  it. 

“  His  love  hath  animating  power.” 

This  is  a  didactic  peroration  of  an  atfecting  ode  by  Dodd¬ 
ridge.  It  is  a  judicious  verse,  but  is  not  poetry.  The  hymn 
will  close  with  a  line  more  in  sympathy  with  all  that  pre¬ 
cedes  it,  if  it  be  modified  in  one  of  the  following  methods : 

“  His  work  my  hoary  head  shall  bless, 

When  youthful  vigor  is  no  more. 

And  my  last  hour  of  life  confess 
His  dying  lore's  constraining  power.” 

( Connecticut,  and  Plymouth,  Collections)  ;  or, 
“//w  saving  lore,  his  glorious  potcer.” 

(  Church  Psalmody )  ;  or 
“Hits  dying  love,  his  saving  power.” 

(Sabbath  Hymn  Book,  Hymn  832.) 

Let  the  sweet  hope  that  thou  art  mine, 

Aly  life  and  death  attend ; 

Thy  presence  through  my  journey  shine, 

And  crown  my  journey's  end. 

( Sabbath  Hymn  Book,  Hymn  926. J 

This  is  the  closing  line  of  a  hymn  by  Mrs.  Steele.  It  is 
like  the  final  tone  of  an  anthem.  It  appears  in  all  our 
choicest  hymn  books.  But  it  is  not  the  line  with  which 
her  exquisite  hymn  closed  at  first.  Her  concluding  words 
were  less  crowning: 

“And  bless  its  happy  end.” 
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A  lyric  is  that  kind  of  poetry  which  prompts  us  to  sing. 
We  are  not  incited  to  utter  in  musical  cadence,  phrases 
merely  instructive ;  turns  of  encomical  or  philosophical  dis¬ 
course.  It  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  very  nature  of  a 
lyric  to  exclaim:  “In  the  cold  prison  of  the  tomb,  The 
great  Redeemer  lay,”  than  “  The  dead  Redeemer  lay  ”  (we 
need  not  hear  that  he  was  deceased,  if  he  was  entombed) ;  to 
sing :  “ When  in  loant^  or  ivhen  in  wealthy^  than  “ Whether 
then  in  vmnt  or  icealth ;  ”  to  cry  out :  “  Nor  could  the  bow¬ 
ers  of  Eden  give,”  than  “  Nor  could  untainted  Eden  give.” 
All  feeble,  stale,  hackneyed  phrases,  like  Watts’s  “  Yet  I 
would  not  be  much  concerned,”  “  Nor  milk  nor  honey  taste 
so  well,”  may  be  exchanged  for  lines  better  adapted  to 
awaken  the  spirit  of  song.  The  following  are  specimens 
of  numerous  alterations  made  in  one  standard  Hymn  Book, 
on  purely  lyrical  grounds  : 


Okiginal  Form. 

105?A  Psalm. 

A  little,  feeble  band. 

Watts,  \07ith  Psalm. 

Each  some  Ef^yptian  spoils  had  got. 
tru//s,  107<A  Psalm. 

*Twas  the  right  path  to  Canaan’s  ground. 

lFa//s,  107<A  Psalm. 

Who  trade  in  floating  ships. 

Watts,  \  \2th  Psalm. 

While  envious  sinners  fret  in  vain. 

Watts,  113?/t  Psalm. 

And  makes  them  company  for  kings. 

132d  Psalm. 

Not  A.aron  in  his  costly  dress, 

Made  an  appearance,  so  divine. 

132rf  Psalm. 

But  we  have  no  such  lengths  to  go, 

Nor  wander  far  abroad  ; 

Where’er  thy  saints  assemble  now. 
There  is  a  house  for  God. 

144^/t  Psalm. 

Happy  the  country  where  the  sheep, 
Cattle,  and  com,  have  large  increase. 
Where  men  securely  work  or  sleep,  etc. 

Watts,  135tA  Psalm. 

Their  gods  have  tongues  that  cannot  talk. 


Presbytekian  O.  S.  Collectiok. 


A  small  and  feeble  band. 

Rich  with  Egyptian  spoils  they  fled. 

And  brought  their  tribes  to  Canaan’s 
ground. 

I  Who  tempt  the  dangerous  way. 

While  envious  sinners  rage  in  vain. 

And  seats  them  on  the  thrones  of  kings. 

Not  Aaron  in  his  costly  dress. 

Appears  so  glorious,  so  divine. 

We  trace  no  more  those  devious  ways. 

Nor  wander  far  abroad  ; 

Where'er  thy  people  meet  for  praise, 

There  is  a  house  for  God. 

Happy  the  land  in  culture  drest. 

Whose  flocks  and  com  have  large  increase, 
Where  men  securely  work  or  rest,  etc. 

Their  gods  have  tongues  that  speechless 
prove,  etc. 
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Dr.  Watts,  in  more  than  one  hymn,  speaks  of  “wild  world;” 
more  vivid  than  “wide  world,”  to  which  Dr.  Worcester 
changes  it,  Bk.  ii.  73  and  138.  Dr.  Watts  writes  :  “  We 
shout  with  joyful  tongues ;  ”  more  animating  than  “  cheer¬ 
ful  tongues,”  as  written  by  Dr.  Worcester,  Bk.  ii.  42.  “  And 
unbelief  the  spear,”  is  the  line  of  Watts ;  made  less  lively 
by  Worcester  :  “  And  unbelief  a  spear,”  Bk.  ii.  95.  Cow- 
per  writes:  “  And  if  her  faith  was  firm  and  strongs  Had  strong 
misgivings  too :  ”  which,  feeble  at  best,  is  still  feebler  in 
Worcester’s  Watts  ;  “  Had  some  misgivings  too.”  (Select 
Hymn,  76.)  Dr.  Watts  writes  :  “  As  potter’s  earthen  work 
is  broke ;  ”  Worcester  does  not  mend  this  line  by  saying  : 
“  As  potter’s  earthen  ware  is  broke,”  Ps.  ii.  The  following 
alteration  is  not  disrespectful  to  the  Olney  Hymns : 


John  Newton's  original. 

lie  himself  has  bid  thee  prag, 
Therejore  will  not  say  thee  nay. 


Connecticut  and  Plymouth  Collections. 

lie  himself  invites  thee  near  — 

Bids  thee  ask  him  —  ivaits  to  hear. 


The  spirit  of  song  often  disdains  the  trammels  of  a  pre¬ 
cise  philosophy.  It  flies  aloft,  and  leaves  the  rules  of  logic 
in  the  low  ground  of  unimpassioned  thought.  The  naked 
statement  of  a  truth  is  sometimes  poetical ;  but  at  other 
times  the  truth  must  be  intimated  in  metaphors,  or  veiled  in 
some  attractive  drapery.  When  the  rationalists  of  the  last 
age  gained  possession  of  the  German  pulpit,  they  found 
that  the  poet  had  written  in  their  hymn  book,  concerning  the 
midnight  hour  :  “  Now  all  the  world  is  locked  in  sleep.” 

But  this  is  not  philosophical.  The  earth  is  round ;  therefore 
the  rationalists  merged  the  poet’s  hyperbole  into  the  more  un¬ 
deniable  theorem  :  “  Now  half  the  world  is  locked  in  sleep.”  | 

The  Presbyterian  ( Old  School)  Collection  of  hymns  has  stum¬ 
bled  at  the  simple  line  of  Watts,  concerning  that  sound  which  | 

“  Bid  the  new-made  heavens  go  round.”  This  line  is  not  \ 

true.  It  falsifies  the  Copernican  system.  The  “  heavens  ” 
do  not  go  round.  Hence  that  Collection  has  reduced  the 
poetry  of  the  line  to  accurate  astronomy,  thus  :  “  That  bid 
the  new-made  world  go  round.” 

On  the  same  principle,  the  Hymn  of  Watts :  “  Once 
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more,  my  soul,  the  rising  day,”  is  changed  fromjoan  expres¬ 
sion  of  lively  praise,  “  To  Him  that  rolls  the:  ficies,”  into 
the  more  philosophical  dictum:  “To  Him  th'tl,).H/c5  the 
skies.”  In  another  instance,  however,  a  scip^^l  -fie  line  is 
metamorphosed  by  the  same  Presbyterian  Cc^Jection  into 
the  freer  poetical  form  ;  the  poet  wrote  :  “  How  most  exact  is 
nature’s  frame ;  ”  the  critic  has  preferred  to  write :  “  How 
fair  and  beauteous  nature’s  frame.”  The  65th  Psalm  of 
Watts  affirms  that  sailors  are  especially  affrighted 


“  When  tempests  rage,  and  billows  roar, 
At  dreadful  distance  from  the  shore.” 


It  has  been  objected  that  the  further  off  from  the  shore  the 
sailors  are  in  a  tempest,  so  much  the  safer  are  they.  But, 
however  this  may  be  in  prose,  it  is  not  so  in  poetry.  A 
favorite  hymn  asserts :  “  Fire  ascending  seeks  the  sun.” 
This  is  not  the  fact  in  midnight  prose ;  but  shall  we  there¬ 
fore  qualify  the  poetic  assertion  ? 

If  a  hymn  leaves  a  decidedly  erroneous  impression,  and 
is  adapted  to  deprave  the  moral  sentiment  by  its  false  doc¬ 
trine,  it  should  be  either  omitted  or  amended.  Truth  is 
more  essential  than  poetry.  An  injurious  influence  is  worse 
than  a  prosaic  expression.  If,  however,  the  hymn  does  not 
inculcate  an  unsound  doctrine  by  its  unscientific  style;  if  it 
merely  employ  a  less  technical,  or  more  indirect,  or  am¬ 
biguous  phrase,  than  is  demanded  by  a  precise  theology, 
the  uses  of  the  hymn  require  that  the  old  form  be  retained 
for  the  explanation  of  a  didactic  hour,  rather  than  that  the 
flow  of  song  be  checked  by  a  rigid  analytic  emendation. 
We  query  whether  the  Presbyterian  Old  School  Manual 
(Hymn  549,)  has  at  all  heightened  the  moral  excellence  of 
Mrs.  Steele’s  stanza,  by  translating  the  affectionate  words : 


“  'T  is  thine,  Almighty  Saviour,  thine. 

To  form  the  heart  anew,” 

into  the  more  accurate  language:  “’Tis  thine.  Eternal 
Spirit,  thine,”  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Connecticut 
Hymn  Book,  Hymn  86,  has  made  a  more  healthful  irnpres- 
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sioii  by  desc  ribing  the  divine  goodness  as  unceashig^^  than 
was  made  by  Doddridge,  who  represents  it  as  redundant?^ 

Whilt  .  U  poetry  shrinks  from  the  cold  argumentative 
methods  o^  science,  lyrical  poetry  urges  a  peculiar  demand 
for  the  lively  impassioned,  stirring  diction.  In  the  present 
state  of  hyrfinology,  we  cannot  look  for  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  rules ;  still,  the  rules  are  admirable  which  are  thus 
laid  down  in  the  Preface  to  the  Church  Psalmody  (p.  vi.) : 

“  Sentences  and  clauses  should  contain,  as  far  as  is  practicable  without 
occasioning  a  stiff  and  tedious  uniformity,  complete  sense  in  themselves.  A 
succession  of  clauses  bound  together  by  weak  connectives,  exhausts  the 
perfoimer,  by  allowing  no  opportunity  for  pausing;  while,  by  multiplying 
unmeaning  words,  and  keeping  the  mind  too  long  on  the  same  course,  it 
also  wearies  the  hearer.  It  contributes  greatly  to  the’  spirit  and  force  of 
the  hymn,  as  well  as  to  the  ease  of  the  performer,  to  throw  off  rapidly,  in  a 
concise  form,  one  thought  after  another,  each  complete  in  itself,  and  with 
each  beginning  a  new  rhetorical  clause. 

The  structure  of  each  stanza  should  be  such  that  the  mind  shall  perceive 
the  meaning  immediately.  All  hypothetical  clauses,  placed  at  the  beginning, 
or  other  clauses  containing  positions  or  arguments  having  reference  to  some 
conclusion  which  is  to  follow,  are  to  be  avoided.  They  contain  no  meaning 
in  themselves,  and  bring  nothing  before  the  mind  expressive  or  productive 
of  feeling,  till  the  performer  reaches  the  important  words  at  the  close  of 
perhaps  the  second  or  fourth  line.  The  only  method  of  wading  through 
such  lines,  set  to  music,  is  for  the  performer  to  suspend  all  thought  and 
feeling,  and  struggle  hard  and  patiently,  till  he  shall  come  to  the  light.  The 
first  word  should,  if  possible,^express  something  in  itself,  and  every  word 
should  add  to  it.  But,  from  a  spirited  clause  at  the  beginning,  the  mind 
may  derive  an  impulse  which  shall  carry  it  through  a  heavy  one  that  may 
follow.  Clauses,  however,  which  follow  the  main  one,  to  qualify  it,  con¬ 
nected  by  a  relative,  are  always  heavy  and  injurious.” 

In  all  our  hymn  books  we  can  discover  many  violations 
of  this  rule.  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards  has  cited  the  following 
violation,  in  a  manual  which  is  remarkably  free  from  this 
species  of  fault.^ 

“  The  15th  Psalm,  2d  part  of  the  Church  Psalmody,  fur¬ 
nishes  a  specimen  of  the  complex  [structure  of  hymns].  In 
the  second  stanza  begins  a  protasis,  and  the  fifth  stanza 


1  Writings  of  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards,  with  a  Memoir,  pp.  143,  144. 
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contains  the  apodosis.  Thus  the  second  stanza  introduces 
the  condition : 

The  man  who  walks  in  pious  ways, 

And  works  with  righteous  hands ; 

Who  trusts  his  Maker’s  promises, 

And  follows  his  commands ; - 

The  third  and  fourth  stanzas  continue  in  the  same  style, 
and  the  last  two  lines  of  the  fifth  introduce  the  consequence : 

His  [whose]  hands  disdain  a  golden  bribe, 

And  never  wrong  the  poor :  — 

This  man  shall  dwell  with  God  on  earth, 

And  Jind  his  heaven  secure.” 

One  of  the  most  radical  emendations  of  a  church  song 
is  that  made  by  Logan  on  a  hymn  of  Doddridge,  and 
subsequently  modified  by  an  English  hymnologist.i  The 
main  superiority  of  the  amended  over  the  original  hymn,  is 
the  quicker  and  more  direct  expression  of  its  thought,  the 
avoidance  of  the  far-separated  protasis  and  apodosis,  and 
also  of  the  apparently  conditional  homage. 

Original  Form.  Amended  Form. 

O  God  of  Jacob,  by  whose  hand  O  God  of  Bethel !  by  whose  hand 

Thine  Israel  still  is  fed,  Thy  people  still  are  fed ; 

Who  thro’  this  weary  pilfjrimage  Who  through  this  weary  i)ilgriinage 

Hast  all  our  fathers  led.  Hast  all  our  fathers  led ;  — 

To  thee  our  humble  vows  we  raise.  Our  vows,  our  prayers,  we  now  present 

To  thee  address  our  prayer,  Before  thy  throne  of  grace ; 

And  in  tby  kind  and  faithful  breast  God  of  our  fathei’s  !  be  the  God 
Deposit  all  our  care.  Of  their  succeeding  race. 

If  thou,  thro’  each  perplexing  path.  Through  each  perplexing  path  of  life 
Wilt  be  our  constant  guide ;  Our  wandering  footsteps  guide  ; 

If  thou  wilt  daily  bread  supply,  Give  us,  each  day,  our  daily  bread, 

And  raiment  wilt  provide ;  And  raiment  fit  provide. 

If  thou  wilt  spread  thy  shield  around.  Oh,  spread  thy  covering  wings  around, 
Till  these  our  wand’rings  cease.  Till  all  our  wanderings  cease. 

And  at  our  Father’s  lov’d  abode.  And  at  our  Father’s  loved  abode. 

Our  souls  arrive  in  peace :  Our  souls  arrive  in  peace. 

To  Thee,  as  to  our  Cov’nant  God,  Such  blessings  from  thy  gracious  hand 
We  ’ll  our  whole  selves  resign :  Our  humble  prayers  implore ; 

And  count  that  not  one  tenth  alone.  And  thou  shalt  be  our  chosen  God, 
But  all  wo  have  is  thine.  Our  portion  evermore. 

1  Logan’s  modified  emendation  is  found  in  the  Sabbath  Hymn  Book,  H.  216, 
and  in  nearly  all  the  recent  manuals. 
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M6.  The  Adaptation  of  a  Hymn  to  the  State  of  Mind  in 
Public  Worship. 

We  are  living,  we  are  dwelling, 

In  a  grand  and  awful  time. 

In  an  age  on  ages  telling. 

To  be  living  is  sublime. 

Hark !  the  waking  up  of  nations, 

Gog  and  Magog  to  the  fray. 

Hark !  what  soundeth  V  is  creation 
Groaning  for  its  latter  day  ? 

Will  ye  play,  then,  will  ye  dally. 

With  your  music  and  your  wine  ? 

Up!  it  is  Jehovah’s  rally ! 

God’s  own  arm  hath  need  of  thine. 

Hark !  the  onset !  will  ye  fold  your 
Faith-clad  arms  in  lazy  lock  ? 

Up,  O  up,  thou  drowsy  soldier; 

Worlds  are  charging  to  the  shock. 

Worlds  are  charging  —  heaven  beholding; 

Thou  hast  but  an  hour  to  fight ; 

Now  the  blazoned  cross  unfolding. 

On  —  right  onward,  for  the  right. 

Oh !  let  all  the  soul  within  you 
For  the  truth’s  sake  go  abroad  I 

Strike  !  let  every  nerve  and  sinew 
Tell  on  ages  —  tell  for  God ! 

This  lyric,  found  in  one  of  our  church  hymn  books,  is  an 
excellent  illustration  of  certain  principles,  easily  misunder¬ 
stood.  A  song  may  be  vivid,  vigorous,  highly  poetical,  and 
still  not  church-like  in  its  tone.  The  statements  already  made 
in  the  12th,  14th,  and  15th  sections,  may  be  misapprehended 
as  favoring  that  kind  of  giddiness  which  we  often  find  in  an 
Independence  ode,  but  which  we  never  ought  to  find  in  a 
sanctuary  hymn.  As  men  of  exclusively  literary  tastes  are 
prone  to  sigh  for  the  standard  old  text,  so  men  of  exclu¬ 
sively  poetical  aspirations  are  prompted  to  cry  for  verses 
that  are  soul-stirring,  that  “sound  like  a  trumpet.”  The 
flowers  of  rhetoric  cannot  grow  too  luxuriantly  and  rankly 
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for  these  children  of  the  imagination.  They  insist  upon 
retaining  all  such  lines  as  “  Now  resplendent  shine  his 
[Christ’s]  nail-prints “  A  bottle  for  my  tears,”  “  My  prayers 
are  now  a  chattering  noise,”  “  And  JUng  his  wrath  abroad,” 
“  Then  will  the  angels  clap  their  wings,”  “  And  claps  his 
wings  of  fire,”  “  Behold  what  cursed  snares,”  “  Dress  thee  in 
arms,  most  mighty  Lord,”  “  How  terrible  is  God  in  arms,” 
“  Wind,  hail,  and  flashing  fire,”  “  And  pours  the  rattling 
hail.”  Such  lines  are  good  because  they  are  rousing,  it  is 
.said.  Many  of  them  may  be  sung  with  an  accompaniment 
of  drum  and  fife. 

But  a  just  and  refined  taste  is  needed  for  distinguishing 
between  the  appropriate  brilliancy  or  strength  of  a  church 
song,  and  that  of  a  martial  or  even  a  temperance  ode. 
A  delicate  Christian  sentiment  in  regard  to  hymns,  is  like 
common  sense  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  daily  life ;  it  knows 
how,  where,  and  when,  to  make  an  exception  to  a  rule. 
Vivid  images,  glowing  metaphors,  breathing  words,  do  give 
immortality  to  a  song  of  praise.  Critics,  however,  mistake 
the  nature  of  a  hymn  book,  when  they  treat  it  as  a  bouquet 
of  bright  flowers,  or  a  coronet  of  glistening  jewels.  That  is 
not  always  the  best  church  song,  which  sparkles  most  with 
rhetorical  gems.  There  are  spangled  hymns,  which  will 
never  excite  devotional  feeling.  The  state  of  a  congregation 
during  the  worship  of  God,  is  peculiar.  The  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  strong-minded  and 
the  superannuated,  are  uniting  in  a  solemn  address  to  Je¬ 
hovah.  When  the  conceptions  of  the  song  are  too  brilliant, 
when  its  rhetoric  is  too  gorgeous,  when  its  allusions  are  too 
brisk  and  lively,  there  are  untutored  minds  which  cannot 
comprehend  them,  and  there  are  cultivated  minds  which  ivill 
sympathize  with  the  unlettered,  and  demand  a  simpler  mode 
of  speech.  Alleviating  the  line  of  Watts,  who  says  that  God 
pushed^'  the  wheels  of  the  universe  “  into  motion  first,” 
Dr.  Worcester  wrote  pvt  them  into  motion  first,”  Bk.  ii. 
13.  Many  young  men  will  prefer  “  pushing  ”  to  “  putting ;  ” 
not  so  with  the  old,  however.  Frequently  a  hymn  is  a  prayer; 
and  it  is  a  rule  for  the  structure  of  prayers,  that  they  ex- 
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elude  all  those  recondite  figures,  dazzling  comparisons,  flash¬ 
ing  metaphors,  which,  while  grateful  to  certain  minds  of  poetic 
excitability,  are  offensive  to  more  sober  and  staid  natures, 
and  are  not  congenial  with  the  lowly  spirit  of  a  suppliant  at 
the  throne  of  grace.  All  individualities  of  expression,  all 
idiosyncracies  in  which  few  worshippers  will  feel  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  interest,  and  from  which  the  majority  will  turn  away 
with  disgust  or  mere  indifference,  are  infelicitous  parts  of  a 
church  song.  A  simile  may  be  shining,  but  it  may  not  be 
exactly  chaste ;  and  a  hymn  prefers  pure  beauty  to  bedizen¬ 
ing  ornament.  In  his  one  hundred  and  forty-eighth  Psalm 
Dr.  Watts  has  written  : 

Ye  creeping  ants  and  worms, 

His  various  wisdom  show ; 

And  dies,  in  all  your  shining  forms, 

Praise  him  that  drest  you  so. 

All  such  lines  may  be  called  lively.,  but  they  are  too  buzzing 
for  a  hymn  of  worship.  It  were  better  to  retain  Mrs.  Steele’s 
long  word :  “  Their  bright  inimitable  dyes,”  than  to  intro¬ 
duce  Dr.  Worcester’s  more  picturesque  alteration :  “  The 
smallest  worms,  the  meanest  flies,”  Select  H.  1.  It  is  true, 
that  sometimes  Dr.  Worcester  has  added  to  the  intensity  of 
the  original  verses  by  such  changes  as  :  “  Can  make  this 
world  (for  load)  of  guilt  remove,”  Bk.  ii.  41 ;  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  he  has  relieved  the  intense  phrases,  as :  “  Nor  let  thy 
imy  grow  (for  ^^burn”)  so  hot,”  Ps.  6;  “  Herself  a  frighted 
(for  ^^frightfuV)  ghost,”  Bk.  ii.  2;  “  Rebelled  (for 

“  and  lost  ” )  their  God,”  Bk.  ii.  78 ;  “  Impatient  (for  “  insa¬ 
tiate  ” )  panting  for  thy  blood,”  Select,  16 ;  “  And  scatters 
slaughtered  millions  round'"*  (for  heaps  arowm/”).  Select, 
114.  Often,  if  he  does  not  chasten  a  rank  phrase,  he  marks 
the  entire  hymn  for  omission,  as :  “  lumps  of  lifeless  clay,” 
“  heaps  of  meaner  bones,”  “  My  wrath  has  struck  the  rebels 
dead,”  “  My  fury  stamped  them  downf  Bk.  i.  24  and  28 ; 
The  Connecticut  Hymn  Book  abounds  with  lenient  altera¬ 
tions  ;  as :  “  Before  the  moth  we  sink  to  dust,"  for  “  A  moth 
may  crush  us  in  the  dust."  Hy.  61 ;  “  And  put  the  hosts  of  hell 
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to  flight,”  for  troops  of  hell,”  Ps.  68;  “  Of  dust  and  worms 
thy  power  can  frame,”  for  “  Of  meanest  things  thy  power  can 
frame,”  Ps.  8 ;  see,  also.  Hymns  84,  380,  and  others.  The 
terms  wretch^  wretched^  are  so  often  used  in  an  extravagant 
and  ironical  way,  that  they  may,  here  and  there,  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  more  biblical  terms;  as  in  Sabbath  Hymn 
Book,  595,  73. 


The  prosperity  of  religion  is  so  intimately  involved  in  the 
improvement  of  our  hymnology,  that  we  feel  impelled,  but 
are  forbidden  by  the  want  of  room,  to  discuss  the  disputed 
questions :  How  far  may  a  hymn,  which  was  written  for  a 
peculiar  time,  place,  or  occasion,  be  modified  in  order  to 
become  appropriate  to  other  times,  places,  or  occasions? 
In  what  circumstances  may  a  hymn,  consisting  of  ten,  fif¬ 
teen,  twenty,  fifty  stanzas  be  abridged,  and  thus  subjected 
to  that  most  perilous  form  of  “  mutilation,”  the  omitting  of 
many,  sometimes  the  majority,  of  its  original  stanzas  ?.  How 
far  may  the  parts  which  are  retained  in  the  shortened  hymn, 
be  altered,  so  that  stanzas  which  the  author  never  designed 
to  put  in  close  proximity,  may  be  adjusted  to  each  other? 
How  often  may  changes  be  made,  in  order  to  promote  the 
verbal  purity,  propriety,  transparency  of  a  hymn ;  its  adapt¬ 
edness  to  the  service  of  song ;  its  consistency  with  itself ; 
its  harmony  with  the  other  hymns  associated  with  it  in  the 
Collection  ;  its  general  availability  for  use  in  worship  ?  The 
answer,  which  general  custom  prompts  to  these  questions  is, 
that  the  main  excellence  of  a  lyric  is  neither  its  newness  nor 
its  oldness,  but  its  inherent  fitness  to  express  religious  emo¬ 
tion  ;  that  we  are  not  to  sacrifice  the  best  reading  to  our 
love  of  novelty  nor  to  our  love  of  antiquity ;  but  are  to  sac¬ 
rifice  all  our  fondnesses  for  the  novel  or  the  ancient,  to  that 
reading  which  is  the  best  in  itself  and  on  the  whole. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Note  on  Soli  of  Cilicia,  with  an  Inscription  ;  By  Fisk  P. 

Brewer,  Tutor  of  Greek  in  Yale  College. 

Soli  is  now  easily  reached  from  the  port  of  Mersina,  about  five  miles  to 
the  east,  where  a  British  consul  resides,  and  a  line  of  French  steamers,  be¬ 
tween  Smyrna  and  Beirut,  stop  once  a  fortnight.  From  there  we  visited 
the  ruins  on  the  11th  of  Feb.  1859. 

The  plain  between  was  covered  with  scattered  shrubs  and  a  very  few 
groves  of  low  trees.  We  crossed  on  our  way  a''brook  about  fifteen  feet 
wide,  at  the  mouth  of  which  was  the  magazine  of  a  European  trading 
company,  with  a  pile  of  lumber  on  the  beach.  Tbis  stream  may  be  the 
Liparis,  of  which  Vitruvius  speaks ;  but  we  did  not  observe  any  oiliness  in 
the  water.  Far  outside  of  the  ancient  city,  the  road  was  lined  with  rubbish 
of  coarse  bricks  and  tiles.  On  raking  it  over,  a  few  bits  of  oxidized  glass, 
and  a  single  fragment  of  the  fine-grained,  bright-red  pottery  of  the  ancients 
were  found.  The  ground  in  some  places  seemed  as  if  prepared  for  the 
erection  of  new  buildings,  trenches  showing  where  the  stone  foundations 
had  been  dug  out  for  use  in  Mersina.  In  only  one  spot  did  we  see  white 
marble. 

Passing  on,  we  climbed  the  side  of  a  low,  but  steep  hill,  which  proved  to 
be  the  wall  of  the  theatre.  Traces  remain  of  twenty  three  rows  of  seats. 
Here  we  saw  fragments  of  stone  mouldings,  and  the  scroll  of  an  Ionic 
capital. 

Proceeding  westward,  we  came  upon  two  rows  of  columns,  which  meet 
at  right  angles,  the  angular  column  at  the  south-west  corner  being  gone. 
In  the  row  parallel  to  the  sea,  there  were  two  columns  standing,  of  which 
the  more  remote  only  was  fluted.  In  the  other  row,  there  had  been  seven 
columns,  of  which  one  at  each  e.xtremity  is  wanting.  Their  circumference 
was  ten  feet  four  inches,  and  the  intercolumnar  spaces,  measured  on  the 
stylobaU*,  were  eight  feet  eight  inches.  A  low  foundation  wall  indicated 
the  other  two  sides  of  the  inclosure.  The  five  standing  pillars  had  consoles 
near  the  middle  of  the  shafts,  or  showed  the  square  holes  in  which  they  had 
been  fixed.  From  a  fragment  of  one  which  was  lying  on  the  ground,  the 
following  inscription  was  copied.  The  stone,  a  dark  marble,  not  well 
adapted  for  its  use  at  first,  was  corroded  by  the  weather.  Fains  was  taken 
to  copy  only  those  marks  which  were  unmistakably  made  by  the  chisel, 
disregarding  some  which,  in  a  more  favorable  light,  might  have  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  original.  The  unbroken  stone  may  have  contained  three  lines 
more,  or  two  or  three  additional  letters  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each 
line. 
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.  .  .  ii  A  A  F  p.  I  I  I.  €  . . . 

.  ..r€  MONAKIAT... 

.  ..AIONAnOA€  A... 

.  .NONTON . . NONK .  .  . 

In  line  first,  the  dot  after  P  was  on  the  stone.  F  is  evidently  a  mistake, 
either  for  r,  or  possibly  for  T  or  n. 

Boeckh  gives  an  inscription  (No.  4435)  from  Soli :  in  quinta  columna 
stoce,  a  septentrione  in  orienlem,  —  and  another  ex  eodem  genere.  From 
collating  the  two,  he  infers  that  each  should  be  read 


'Apfifvioy  Tltpeyptivov  rhv  \afiirp6TaToy. 

Ours  also  is  an  honorary  inscription,  with  the  principal  noun  in  the  accusa- 
tive.  If,  In  the  second  line,  the  last  letter  but  one  be  considered  A,  the 
whole  may  be  naturally  completed  : 

TIBKlA  ArPl[nn]EflNON 
TONH]rEMONAKIAl[KIA3 
PnM]AION  AnOAEAfEir 
MEjNONTON[Ar]NONK[AI 


TiP.  k\-  'Aypnrvupop  rjyefi4va  Ki\iKias  'PufMaiov,  avoSeSftyfievov  rhv  ayvhv  ko) 
Ukouov.  There  are  not  letters  enough  given  in  the  first  line  to  fix  the  reading. 
The  name  Titus  Aellus  Agrippiims  is  found  In  a  Pisidian  inscription.  The 
word  riyf/Aup  is  used  in  speaking  of  the  towns  of  Cilicia  by  Strabo  (xiv.  5), 
who  alludes  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  being  virh  rots  'Pufiaiois  r,yeij.6(riv.  He 
also  refers  to  a  governor  of  Tarsus,  as  being  honored,  both  iraph  roii  r,yf(i6<Ti 
and  in  the  city.  But  Eckhcl  maintains  (Uoct  Num.  1, 14,  page  243)  that, 
though  the  word  may  be  used  as  a  general  term  for  any  magistrate,  the 
officers  called  i)yefi6ves  were  properly  Roman  prefects,  who  governed  a 
whole  province,  and  not  local  city  magistrates ;  and  also  that  they  belonged 
to  the  provinces  of  Augustus,  and  not  to  those  which  were  assigned  to  the 
Roman  senate.  Rasche,  in  his  Lexicon,  accordingly  says :  'liy(/x6p€s  ple- 
rumque  died,  non  qui  populi,  sed  qui  Coesaris  provinciis  prceerant.  Our  in¬ 
scription,  if  rightly  read,  confirms  this  view,  as  we  know  that  Cilicia  was 
an  imperial  province. 

The  row  of  five  columns  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  longer  one  which  runs 
back  from  the  sea.  Thirty-five  more  are  standing  with  vacancies  which 
show  that  there  must  have  been  not  far  from  sixty-four  when  the  series  was 
perfect.  Though  all  were  of  the  same  size  and  material,  they  difiered  in 
their  ornaments.  Ten  had  consoles  on  their  western  side,  bearing  inscrip¬ 
tions,  which  were  illegible  to  me  on  the  ground.  One  near  the  northern 
extremity  had  four  human  heads  on  the  sides  of  the  capital.  On  another, 
nearer  the  centre,  there  was  represented  in  high  relief  a  full  length  figure, 
carrying  a  branch,  probably  symbolic  of  victory. 
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Beaufort,  whose  description,  in  his  “Karamania,”  published  in  1818,  is 
quoted  in  the  Modern  Traveller,  and  in  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Ancient 
Geography,  speaks  of  “a  double  row  of  two  hundred  columns,  which, 
crossing  the  town,  communicates  with  the  principal  gate  towards  the 
country.”  The  second  row  entirely  escaped  my  observation.  In  his  plan 
of  the  city,  the  standing  columns  are  represented  in  two  parallel  rows.  This 
is  certainly  erroneous.  All  except  the  two  first  mentioned,  are  in  the  same 
line,  as  I  repeatedly  observed. 

The  part  of  the  city  to  the  westward  seemed  to  have  been  more  densely 
built.  In  one  house,  on  passing  under  a  brick  arch  into  an  entry,  the 
doorway  on  the  right  opened  into  an  apartment  which  had  a  double  walk 
on  two  sides,  forming  a  broad  gnomon  around  a  small  room ;  but  there  was 
little  to  direct  attention  to  one  building  more  than  another.  The  piles  of 
masonry  on  the  seashore  were  noticeable  only  for  their  size ;  for  the  con¬ 
struction  was  rude.  On  returning  by  a  different  route,  after  descending 
the  ridge  which  Beaufort  lays  down  as  the  fortifications,  the  only  remaining 
objects  of  antiquity  were  two  large  and  plain  sarcophagi  of  white  marble. 
The  roof-shaped  cover  of  one  lay  near  it. 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Recent  Works  on  Materialism. 

The  old  controversy  about  matter  and  spirit,  which  occupied  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  philosophers  long  before  the  time  of  Socrates  and  I’lato, 
and  which  has  never  since  been  entirely  at  rest,  was  revived  in  its  full 
force  by  the  French,  near  the  end  of  the  last  century.  From  that  time  to 
the  present,  little  of  importance  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  except  in 
the  works  which  we  are  about  to  notice.  This  question,  which  has  gene¬ 
rally  been  considered  as  turning  on  points  purely  metaphysical,  has  of  late 
been  reopened  by  a  class  of  youthful  and  bold  spirits,  who  have  no  |>articu- 
lar  distinction  out  of  the  department  of  physical  science.  Modem  science 
is,  therefore,  the  armory  from  which  they  profess  to  draw  their  weapons. 
The  leader,  and  ablest  representative,  of  this  new  school  of  materialists,  is 
J.  Moleschott,  who  commenced  a  somewhat  brilliant  career  as  an  academic 
teacher  and  author,  but  finally  lost  his  place  in  the  university  in  consequence 
of  his  avowed  materialism.  Finding  that  his  pupils  were  strongly  inclined 
to  adhere  to  him,  he  opened  a  private  course  of  instruction,  and  his  lecture- 
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room  was  soon  filled.  His  principal  work  on  the  subject  Is  entitled  The 
Circuit  of  Life.”  *  The  public  controversy  was  commenced  at  the  meeting 
of  the  German  Scientific  Association,  held  in  Gottingen,  Sept.  1854,  when 
Prof.  Rudolf  Wagner  delivered  his  celebrated  discourse  on  the  “  Creation  of 
hlan  and  the  Substance  of  the  Soul,”  *  afterwards  published  and  followed  by 
another  pamphlet  on  “  Knowledge  and  Faith  with  special  Reference  to  the 
Future  Existence  of  the  Soul.”’ 

Wagner  is  the  distinguished  anatomist  and  physiologist  who  succeeded 
Blumenbach  as  professor  in  Gottingen.  Of  his  numerous  works,  the  most 
important  by  far  is  the  Dictionary  of  Physiology  (Handwdrterbuch  der 
Physiologic),  edited  by  him.  His  public  address,  above  referred  to,  called 
forth  opposition  from  all  sides  of  the  house.  In  it,  instead  of  attempting  to 
harmonize  science  and  revelation,  or  maintaining  that  the  one  must  be  ad¬ 
hered  to  and  the  other  abandoned,  he  argued  that  both  were  to  be  received 
notwithstanding  their  acknowledged  contradictions  ;  that  science  and  faith 
had  two  such  dififerent  spheres,  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  agree. 
He  professed  to  unite  in  himself  the  scientific  sceptic  and  the  Christian  be¬ 
liever.  The  controversy,  however,  was  narrowed  down  to  the  points  of  dif¬ 
ference  between  him  and  the  materialists.  That  between  him  and  the 
orthodox  theologians  was  not  prolonged. 

A  fiercer  onset  was  made  upon  him  by  Carl  Vogt,  a  spirited  young  natu¬ 
ralist,  known  as  one  of  the  companions  of  Agassiz  in  his  sojourn  among  the 
glaciers  of  Switzerland,  and  as  his  associate  in  authorship  while  at  Ncuf- 
chatel.  He  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  revolution  of  1848;  and  conse¬ 
quently  lost  his  place  as  professor  in  Giessen  ;  but,  in  1852,  was  made  pro¬ 
fessor  of  geology  in  Geneva.  The  title  of  his  book  against  Wagner  is 
“  Blind  Faith  and  Science,”*  which  appeared  in  1855.  In  Schwab  and  Kliip- 
fel’s  Guide  to  German  Literature,^  it  is  characterized  as  an  acute  and  witty 
production,  in  which  the  ai^uments  against  the  unity  of  the  human  race 
are  well  presented,  but  in  which  inferences  are  drawn  that  lie  far  beyond 
the  sphere  of  observation.  The  argument  is  conducted  more  upon  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  materialistic  principles  and  in  the  spirit  of  ridicule  than  upon 
philosophical  grounds. 

According  to  him,  natural  science  knows  nothing  of  an  Immaterial  soul, 
separable  from  the  body.  Tlie  soul  is  only  a  collective  name  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  functions  which  pertain  to  the  nervous  system.  If  the  organ,  or  the 
body  to  which  it  belongs,  perishes,  the  function  ceases,  and  the  soul  comes 

*  Der  Kcislaiif  dcs  Lebens.  Physiologischc  Antworten  auf  Liebig’s  Chemis- 
che  Briefe.  1852. 

*  Menscbcnschopfung  tind  Scelensubstanz.  1854. 

®  Ueber  Wissen  und  Glaubcn,  rait  besondcrer  Bczichung  zur  Zukunft  der 
Scelen.  Gottingen,  1854. 

*  Koldcrglaube  und  Wissenschaft.  Einc  Streitschrift  gegen  Ilofrath  Rudolf 
Wagner.  4te.  Auflage,  1856. 

^  Wegweiser  durch  die  Literatur  der  Dcutschen.  1847 — 58. 
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to  an  end.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  free  will,  or  accountability,  as  taught 
by  moral  philosophy  and  the  penal  law.  We  are  not,  for  a  moment,  master 
of  ourselves.  Our  reason  and  understanding  act  just  as  much  under  the 
force  of  immutable  law  as  do,  for  instance,  the  secretive  organs  in  the  hu¬ 
man  body. 

The  most  zealous  propagandist  of  the  new  faith  is  the  quasi  philosopher 
L.  Buchner,  who,  in  his  chief  work  on  “Force  and  Matter,”*  and  in  his 
more  recent  and  more  popular  book  on  “  Nature  and  Spirit,  or  Dialogues 
on  Materialism,*  has,  with  great  pretension,  undertaken  to  show  that  science 
and  materialism  are  nearly  synonjmous  terms.  In  the  latter  work,  he  pro¬ 
fesses  to  give  both  sides  of  the  question  ;  but  the  interlocutor  who  repre¬ 
sents  spiritualism  is,  of  course,  the  weaker  party. 

Beginning  with  what  he  calls  “  the  exact  sciences,”  —  under  which  he  in¬ 
cludes  physiology  and  geology,  —  as  his  starting  point  he  makes  bold  asser¬ 
tions,  which  cannot  be  proved,  and  creates  a  philosophy  of  his  own,  from 
whose  lofty  eminence  he  looks  down,  with  contempt,  not  only  upon  re¬ 
ligion,  but  upon  all  that  is  sacred  in  society.  His  first  work  was  written 
with  the  express  design  of  creating  a  sensation ;  as  much  so  as  the  Life  of 
Jesus  by  Strauss ;  and  the  demand  for  it  has  been  such  that  it  has  been  car¬ 
ried  through  four  editions. 

Another  work  deserving  particular  notice,  is  H.  Czolbe’s  “  New  Repre¬ 
sentation  of  Sensualism,”*  which  is  a  good  exhibition  and  able  defence  of  the 
sensualistic  philosophy,  showing  the  weakness  and  logical  inconsistencies  of 
its  former  supporters,  and  pointing  to  materialism  as  its  legitimate  result 
Professedly  written  to  establish  the  doctrines  of  materialism,  it  shows  with 
a  merciless  logic,  though  without  design,  how  impossible  it  is  for  that  philos¬ 
ophy  to  rise  above  downright  sensualism.  This  must  suffice  for  the  recent 
literature  on  the  side  of  materialism. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  some  of  the  best  writers  on  the  other 
side.  The  first  thorough-going  work  which  appeared  against  the  new  ma¬ 
terialism,  and,  we  may  add,  the  most  comprehensive  and  profound  in  its 
metaphysical  character,  was  written  by  Julius  Schaller,  a  former  disciple  of 
Hegel,  and  teacher  of  his  philosophy,  but  now  an  investigator  in  physical 
science.  It  appeared  under  the  title  of  “  Body  and  Soul,”  *  and  has  de¬ 
servedly  passed  through  three  editions.  He  saw,  with  deep  concern,  that 
the  recent  tendencies  of  philosophical  speculation  to  materialism,  were  rap¬ 
idly  undermining  the  public  confidence  in  philosophy  itself.  Materialism, 
indeed,  has  not,  in  itself,  he  observes,  acted  a  very  important  part  in  recent 
scientific  inquiries.  It  has  done  little  more  than  repeat,  under  a  new  form, 
what  had  often  been  said  before.  It  has  chosen  to  shelter  itself  under  the 

*  Kraft  und  StotF.  Empirisch-naturphilosophischc  Studicn.  1855. 

^  Natur  und  Geist.  Gcspriichc  zweier  Freunde  fiber  den  Materialismus  und 
fiber  die  real-philosophischen  Fragen  der  Gegenwart.  1857. 

8  Neuc  Darstcllung  des  Sensualismus.  1855. 

*  Leib  und  Seele.  Zur  Aufklarung  fiber  Kcihlerglauben  und  Wissenschaft. 
Dritte  vermehrte  Ausgabc.  1858. 
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name  of  physical  science.  It  seems  proper,  therefore,  to  inquire  how  far  it 
has  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  results  of  modern  science  in  support  of  its  pre¬ 
tensions.  No  doubt,  he  continues,  it  is  indicative  of  the  spirit  and  culture 
of  the  times,  that  the  hollow  speculations  to  which  materialism  resorts, 
should  present  themselves  as  making  an  epoch  in  history,  without  being  at 
once  put  aside,  like  all  other  pretended  illuminations.  There  is,  at  present, 
no  excessive  idealism  adapted  to  produce  a  reaction  in  favor  of  materialism. 
The  explanation  is  rather  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  the  exorbitant  pas¬ 
sion  for  material  prosperity  and  sensual  gratification,  which  characterizes 
the  times,  is  seeking  (o  give  expression  to  itself  under  the  form  of  a  philo¬ 
sophical  theory.  It  is  not  strange,  perhaps,  that  this  spirit  should  seek  to 
express  itself  courageously  and  boldly.  But  that  scholars  should  become 
zealots  and  even  fanatics  in  propagating,  among  the  common  people,  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  so  robs  men  of  their  spiritual  worth  and  dignity,  placing  them  in 
the  same  category  with  the  brute  creation,  may  well  excite  surprise.  Are 
the  discoveries,  which  they  claim  to  have  made,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  in¬ 
spire  a  noble  enthusiasm  V  Must  not  these  doctrines,  so  far  as  they  are  re¬ 
ceived,  check  the  efforts  of  earnest-minded  men  to  raise  themselves  to  a 
high  moral  elevation,  and  induce  them  to  give  over  the  useless  contest  with 
their  sensual  passions,  and  to  sink  down  into  an  easy  compliance  with  incli¬ 
nations  once  supposed  to  be  base  and  criminal,  but  now  proved  to  be  not 
only  indifferent  but  innocent  V  It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  persuade  men 
to  relinquish  the  pursuit  of  an  unattained  ideal  excellence,  and  prefer  con¬ 
venience  and  indulgence  to  the  rugged  and  difficult  path  of  higher  spirit¬ 
ual  knowledge  and  virtue.  Is  it  not  the  interest  of  philosophy  and  science 
to  rescue  society  from  the  influence  of  principles  which  diminish  the  power 
of  motives  to  the  highest  knowledge  as  well  as  to  virtue  ?  We  grant  to  sci¬ 
ence  all  the  freedom  she  claims.  We  concede,  and  even  mmntain,  that  she 
is  to  listen  to  no  dictates  but  those  of  truth.  But  this  liberty  should  not  be 
made  a  cloak  for  licentiousness.  Men  should  not  be  led  to  death  under  the 
illusion  that  they  are  going  to  a  feast.  Freedom  of  inquiry  does  not  imply 
the  right  to  be  sophistical,  to  cajole  the  people  with  seeming  demonstrations, 
and  hasty  conclusions,  which  sober  science  rebukes.  The  doctrines  now  so 
boldly  put  forth  are  many  of  them  of  such  a  nature  that  they  never  can  be 
either  proved  or  disproved  by  science. 

The  over-confident  materialist  pursues  his  investigation  as  far  as  he  is 
able,  or  as  far  as  he  pleases,  and  then  anticipates  the  result  by  a  bold  con¬ 
jecture.  He  deals  out  a  few  aphorisms,  taken  without  proof,  and  then 
reasons  out  his  facts.  Beginning  with  experiment  and  observation,  and 
boasting  of  the  power  of  induction,  and  of  the  irresistible  authority  of  the 
exact  sciences,  he  outstrips  his  facts,  frames  hypotheses  on  points  confess¬ 
edly  the  most  obscure  and  difficult,  and  then  rails  at  men  for  their  preju¬ 
dices  if  they  do  not  fly  into  the  dark  abyss  before  them  with  as  light  a  wing 
as  he  does. 

The  physiologist  and  chemist  may  properly  study  the  laws  of  matter  as 
they  operate  in  the  organization  of  the  human  body.  Certain  kinds  of 
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observation  and  certain  methods  are  here  appropriate  and  necessary.  Let 
him  jmrsue  these  methods,  and  push  his  appropriate  inquiries  as  far  as  he 
pleases.  Hut  when  he  passes  over  the  boundary  of  matter,  and  enters  into 
tlie  Avorld  of  spirit,  Avhich  has  a  neAv  set  of  facts  and  of  laAvs  entirely  its  OAvn, 
let  him  not  bi  in"  his  chemical  analyses  and  chemical  laAvs  here,  applying 
them  to  psychology  as  he  Avould  to  physiology.  AVhen  he  analyzes  thought, 
and  finds  it  to  consist  of  phosphorus,  or  feeling,  and  finds  it  to  consist  of  an 
electric  current,  he  may  indeed  maintain  the  appearance  of  a  man  of  science, 
but  he  must  not  expect  us  to  receive  him  in  that  character.  So  far  he  is  a 
charlatan  and  nothing  else.  The  good  phy.siologist  or  chemist  may  be  a 
neophite  in  p.sychology.  The  facts  of  this  science  are  as  numerous  and  as 
subtle  as  the  facts  of  those  sciences ;  and  are  so  diA^erse  that  a  knoAvledge 
of  the  one  is  no  proof  of  a  knoAvledge  of  the  other.  Indeed,  the  greatest 
aberrations  of  men  of  undoubted  ability  are,  at  the  present,  no  uncommon 
thing,  Avhen  they  pass  the  limits  of  their  OAvn  science,  and  utter  their  specu¬ 
lations  on  other  subjects.  Men  of  the  most  cautious  and  careful  habits  of 
observation  and  reasoning,  in  their  OAvn  appropriate  sphere,  frequently 
shock  the  sober-minded  inquirer,  Avhen  they  leave  the  ground  with  which 
they  are  familiar,  and  enter,  Avithout  experience  or  training,  upon  ground 
which  is  neAv  to  them  but  familiar  to  others.  Indeed,  some  of  the  maxims  and 
habits  of  a  man  dcA  oted  to  physical  science  are  a  hindrance  to  him  Avhen  he 
enters  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  mind. 

Let  us  now  look  a  little  into  the  logic  of  the  materialists.  It  is  found, 
for  example,  that  the  action  of  the  mind  is  more  or  less  dependent  on  the 
action  of  the  brain.  Has  physiology  ever  been  able  to  demonstrate  a  com¬ 
plete  correspondence  betAveen  the  tAvo  V  Can  it  point  out  a  distinct  act  of 
the  brain  for  every  variety  of  mental  activity  ?  Does  the  brain  act  as  a 
whole  in  the  action  of  the  mind,  or  divisibly  by  separate  organs?  Ilow 
many  kinds  of  experiments  has  it  been  possible  to  make  on  this  point? 
There  are  some  cases  of  malformation  Avhose  efiects  have  been  observed ; 
but  they  fui  nish  no  sort  of  solution  to  the  great  majority  of  questions  Avhlch 
arise  on  the  subject.  Some  remarkable  accidents  haA'e  happened,  remov¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  brain,  and  the  effect  of  these  has  also  been  observed. 
Still,  Avhere  some  one  correspondent  action  of  the  brain  and  of  the  mind 
has  been  supposed  to  be  ascertained,  there  are  ninety-nine  cases  of  mental 
action  in  Avhich  nothing  whatCA  cr  can  be  observed  in  the  state  of  the  brain. 
Besides,  Avho  knoAvs  how  far,  an  injury  to  one  part  of  the  brain  may  induce 
an  abnormal  action  in  the  other  parts?  The  effect  may  not  show  what  the 
ordinary  functions  of  certain  partg,  of  the  brain  are,  but  what  functions  they 
may  perform  under  certain  extraordinary  conditions.  But  it  will  be  said, 
if,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  feAV  actual  observations  can  be  made 
upon  the  mutilated  parts  of  the  human  brain,  experiments  can  be  made 
indefinitely  upon  the  loAver  animals.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  no  complete 
system  of  mental  development  has  yet  been  established  by  such  experi¬ 
ments.  The  mind  of  the  brute  is  still  nearly  a  /erra  incognita.  "Where 
can  \vc  find  a  definite  system  of  brute  psychology,  on  Avhich  we  can  rely 
VoL  XVII.  No.  bo.  18 
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for  a  theory  of  the  liuman  mind  ?  We  do  not  know  that  the  perceptions 
of  the  brutes  are  the  same  as  ours.  All  our  perceptions  are  modified  by 
our  intuitive  ideas,  without  which  there  could  be  no  logical  thought.  IIow 
is  it  with  the  generic  conceptions  of  the  brute  ?  What  ideals  docs  it  carry 
in  the  mind  ?  Has  it  a  comph  te  personal  consciousness,  or  a  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  the  true,  and  the  good  V  INIaterialism  makes  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  man  and  other  animals  to  consist  merely  in  degree. 

But  suppose  all  necessary  experiments  upon  the  human  mind  and  the 
brain  conld  be  successfully  made,  and  the  act  of  the  latter  could  be  ascer¬ 
tained  in  every  variety  of  thought  and  feeling,  would  that  prove  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  mind  and  brain  ?  May  not  both  exist  and  act  in  connection,  the 
act  of  the  one  merely  corresponding  to  that  of  the  other?  We  venture  to 
aflirm  that  physiology  not  only  never  has  proved,  but  never  can  prove, 
their  identity,  or  that  the  soul  is  not  a  spiritual  substance.  That  it  is  a 
quality  of  matter  which  can  be  developed  only  under  certain  circumstances 
and  in  certain  combinations,  is  as  bold  and  unsubstantial  a  hypothesis  as 
ever  was  made.  This  is  but  one  s[)ecimen  of  “  exact  science,”  and  “  the 
inductive  philosophy,”  terms  which  are  ever  on  the  lips  of  these  new-tledged 
psychologists ! 

According  to  the  theory  of  materialism  so  confidently  set  forth,  there  is 
no  difference  in  the  laws  of  organic  and  inorganic  matter.  A  plant  or  an 
animal  is  formed  like  any  other  mass  of  matter  by  the  force  of  physical 
laws.  We  will  not  stop  to  remark  upon  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  a 
structure  containing  a  complicated  and  nicely  adjusted  plan  could  originate 
in  matter  itself.  All  such  forms  originate  in  ideas.  What  is  there  in  any 
known  law  of  matter  to  preserve  the  hand  from  growing  into  any  imagina¬ 
ble  deformity  ?  Does  gravitation,  or  chemical  affinity,  or  magnetism,  or 
any  other  property  of  matter,  prevent  the  fore  finger  from  growing  to  the 
length  of  the  middle^finger  ?  Why  are  the  types  of  the  different  orders  of 
animals  so  fixed  and  invariable  ?  Why  does  the  domesticated  race  of  ani¬ 
mals  which  has  been  changed  by  being  brought  under  the  influence  of  the 
human  mind,  degenerate,  and  return  to  its  original  type  when  left  to  go 
wild  again?  Furthermore,  what  is  there  in  any  of  the  forces  of  matter, 
that  should  make  every  particle  in  different  parts  of  the  body  agree  to  move 
in  concert  ?  That  there  should  be  a  unity  in  the  will,  as  a  spiritual  power, 
is  conceivable.  But  how  shall  the  particles  of  matter  individually  move  so 
as  to  produce  the  will  ? 

How  can  the  absolute  oneness  which  is  found  in  consciousness,  by  which 
all  the  acts  of  the  mind  are  referred  to  one  and  the  same  indivisible  essence, 
and  all  its  successive  acts  to  the  same  enduring  and  unchanging  personality, 
be  explained  on  the  principles  of  the  materialist  ?  It  is  an  undeniable  fact, 
that  all  the  particles  of  matter  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
human  body,  are  perpetually  changing,  successively  coming  and  going, 
thereby  rendering  a  material  unity  impossible.  If  then,  in  this  constant 
change  of  matter,  there  is  still  a  complete  unity,  it  must  be  referred  to  some 
other  cause.  Surely,  if  the  whole  substance  of  the  body  is  changed  in  a 
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given  period,  the  consciousness  and  personal  identity  which  have  only  a 
material  basis,  must  also  be  completely  changed  at  the  same  time.  These 
successive  periods  of  consciousness  may  be  as  much  alike  as  the  bodies  of 
water  within  the  banks  of  a  river  at  different  times ;  but  the  foi  mer  can  be 
no  more  identical  than  the  latter.  It  may  be  said,  that  all  the  matter  per¬ 
taining  to  the  body  is  represented  by  the  nervous  system,  and  that  this 
centres  in  the  brain.  Besides  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  there  can  be 
a  union  of  matter  like  the  union  of  different  wills,  and  that  there  can  be  a 
central  i-epresentative  action,  there  is  the  still  more  palpable  absurdity  of 
making  the  same  thing  both  cause  and  effect.  ITie  union  is  the  effect  of 
certain  comhinations  of  matter.  It  cannot,  then,  be  the  cause  of  those  com¬ 
binations.  This  is  a  fatal  objection  to  the  whole  theory.  In  all  organic 
life,  oiyaiiism  is  the  first  fact  we  know.  It  is  the  indispensable  condition 
of  all  the  chemical  changes  which  the  body  undergoes ;  and  therefore  can¬ 
not  be  itself  the  effect  of  those  changes.  It  must  be  remembered,  further¬ 
more,  that  physical  and  chemical  laws  are  the  .same  in  organic  and  inorganic 
matter.  They  themselves,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  difference 
between  organic  and  inorganic  matter.  Another  objection  still  lies  in  the 
fact  that  no  organic  action  of  the  brain  can  produce  that  peculiar  mental 
action  which  is  called  consciousness.  If  the  material  organism  itself  had 
the  power  of  feeling,  all  the  knowledge  that  could  be  evolved  from  sensa¬ 
tion  would  be  limited  to  the  fact  that  there  were  such  and  such  sensations. 
Now  consciousness  is  not  the  knowledge  of  the  feeling,  but  the  double  knowl¬ 
edge  that  there  is  a  particular  feeling,  and  that  you  are  the  subject  of  it. 
This  last  element  cannot  exist  without  a  knowledge  of  one’s  personality  as 
distinct  from  the  feeling.  Sensation  alone  does  not  comprehend  within 
itself  any  such  ingredient.  Consequently  it  cannot  produce  consciousness. 
There  can  be  neither  personality  nor  identity  on  such  a  theory. 

AVe  pass  to  the  subject  of  the  will.  Will  supposes  liberty  of  choice,  a 
conception  or  idea  to  be  realized,  motives  influencing  the  mind,  an  act  of 
judgment,  and  a  decision.  What  becomes  of  all  this  on  the  principle  of 
materialism  ?  As  will  is  nothing  but  the  motion  of  matter,  and  as  all  mo¬ 
tion  is  governed  by  fixed  laws,  there  is  no  more  will  in  man  than  there  is 
in  the  union  of  chemical  agents.  If  a  man  is  conscious  of  exerting  this 
faculty,  that  consciousness  is  a  mistake,  but  it  is  also  the  result  of  the  laws 
of  matter,  and  is  consequently  necessary.  There  is  really  no  deliberation, 
for  that  contemplates  two  possible  courses,  whereas  the  laws  of  matter  can 
have  but  one.  The  idea  of  deliberation  is  groundless,  and  yet  necessary, 
for  it  results  from  physical  laws  which  are  immutable.  Crime,  therefore, 
is  imaginary.  It  is  inevitable  under  the  cii’cumstanees,  being  the  product 
of  neces^ary  laws.  On  this  account,  it  has  been  zealously  contended  by 
some  of  these  very  philosophers,  that  penal  law  is  unjust,  and  capital  pun¬ 
ishment  absurd,  just  as  if  the  crime  of  the  legislative  body  in  passing  such 
laws,  and  that  of  the  hangman  in  executing  them,  were  not  also  necessary, 
rendering  the  crime  of  punishing  criminals  just  as  unreal  and  imaginary  as 
any  other.  If  this  theory  be  true,  we  are  not  moral  agents,  nor  even 
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agents  at  all  in  any  proper  sense.  We  are  merely  the  place  where  natui-e 
carries  on  her  invariable  processes.  What  contradictions  in  one’s  moral 
feelings  are  introduced  by  such  a  view !  A  man  commits  a  crime  inten¬ 
tionally.  He  feels  remorse  for  it.  He  becomes  a  materialist,  and  (juiets 
his  conscience  for  the  time.  His  moral  feeling  rises  up  again,  and,  finding 
that  he  cannot  cast  it  out  of  himself,  he  falls  back  to  his  original  belief,  and 
now  rcfients  of  his  first  change,  and  bitterly  reproaches  the  materialists  for 
deceiving  him.  According  to  the  doctrines  of  materialism,  his  first  act  was 
not  criminal.  The  intention  was  false,  because  there  was  no  crime,  which 
he  could  commit ;  and  yet  the  intention  was  right  and  even  true,  because  it 
was  necessary.  The  remorse  was  an  illusion,  which  reason  would  have 
cleared  away ;  but  was  a  proper  illusion,  because,  under  the  circumstances, 
reason  could  not  remove  it.  The  conversion  to  materialism  was  right ;  and 
it  would  have  been  better  still,  though  impossible,  if  all  had  been  converted, 
and  so  thoroughly  converted  that  they  could  never  relapse.  His  present 
quiet  conscience  is  right  for  the  same  reason  that  his  former  disquieted  con¬ 
science  was,  namely,  because  both  were  produced  by  an  immutable  law  of 
nature.  His  ncAV  fears  are  right  for  the  same  reason,  though  they  arc 
gi’oundless  and  absurd ;  his  relapse  was  right,  or  innocent,  because  neces¬ 
sary,  and  yet  wrong,  because  it  was  into  error ;  and  so  of  his  maledictions 
on  those  who  led  him  to  the  truth.  AVhat  a  spectacle  would  society  present 
if  the  moral  ideas  of  all  men  were  in  the  same  state  of  confusion  !  Would 
rare  and  difficult  virtues  ever  become  common  ?  Would  the  right  prevail 
over  interest  and  passion  ?  Would  men  live  for  the  truth  and  the  public 
good  V  Would  the  love  of  excellence  for  its  own  sake  and  universal  charity 
be  likely  to  stimulate  and  govern  human  activity  ?  Yet  these  men  believe 
the  golden  age  would  soon  return,  and  that  every  lover  of  his  race  ought 
to  bless  such  reformers  of  science  as  angels  of  mercy ! 

We  break  off  reluctantly  from  the  train  of  remark  suggested  by  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  book  so  pregnant  with  philosophic  ideas,  in  order  to  bestow  some 
attention  upon  another,  written  in  a  more  diffuse  and  }X)pular  style,  but 
with  hardly  less  vigor  and  skill.  AVe  refer  to  F.  Fabri’s  “  Letters  on  Mate¬ 
rialism.”' 

The  author  opens  his  discussion  by  a  train  of  remark  which  we  will  indi¬ 
cate  here  in  a  few  words. 

The  most  recent  form  which  the  denial  of  all  higher  religious  truth 
has  assumed  is  that  of  materialism.  After  a  long  preparation  for  it,  in 
the  strong  tendency  of  the  public  mind  to  material  interests  and  sen¬ 
sual  enjoyments,  it  has  come  out  openly,  throwing  off  every  disguise, 
and  declared  war  against  all  religious  truth,  and  against  the  very  foun¬ 
dations  of  social  order.  This  is  no  longer  a  mere  question  of  the 
schools,  where  bold  and  even  wild  speculations  are  comparatively  harmless. 
The  champions  of  the  new  philosophy  give  it  out  themselves  that  their 
object  is  nothing  less  than  the  overthrow  of  the  present  order  of  society. 


'  Bricfe  gegen  den  Msitcrialismus.  1856. 
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They  proclaim  their  sensual  and  atheistic  doctrines  as  founded  on  the  irre¬ 
sistible  evidence  of  physical  science,  and  have  undertaken  to  propagate 
their  sentiments  by  addressing  themselves  directly  to  all  classes  of  society. 
They  are  cordially  met  in  advance  by  thousands  who  have  been  sighing  for 
freedom  from  the  restraints  of  morality  and  religion.  The  popular  litera¬ 
ture  in  which  these  demoralizing  principles  are  set  forth,  has  already 
become  quite  extensive.  It  is  highly  proper,  therefore,  to  inquire  how  far 
the  facts  justify  the  language  put  forth  with  so  much  pretension  and  so 
often  repeated,  namely,  that  the  Christian  faith  and  Christian  philosophy 
are  thoroughly  refuted,  and  set  aside  forever  by  the  revelations  of  modern 
science.  No  doubt,  as  Gbthe  somewhere  remarks :  “  the  great  theme  of 
all  history,  that  to  which  every  other  is  subordinate,  is  the  contest  between 
unbelief  and  faith.”  The  philoso{)hy  of  sensualism  is  indeed  directly  and 
entirely  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  j)rofesses  to  set¬ 
tle,  at  once  and  forever,  those  great  questions  respecting  matter  and  spirit, 
the  real  and  the  ideal  world,  society  as  it  is,  and  society  as  it  should  aim  to 
be,  which,  in  all  ages,  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  great  and  the  good. 
All  this  profound  thought  by  the  sages  that  have  preceded  us,  will  be 
regarded  as  idle  and  futile,  the  moment  the  new  philosophy  shall  gain  cur¬ 
rency.  All  things  will  find  their  true  solution  in  tlio  fundamental  doctrine 
that  thought  is  nothing  but  a  quality  of  matter,  evolved  from  it  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  and  then  perishing  forever. 

It  were  easy  to  show  the  moral  worthlessness  and  perversity  of  ma¬ 
terialism.  But  this  would  not  be  enough.  It  is  necessary,  also,  to  expose 
the  logical  weakness  of  the  system,  the  contradictions  which  it  involves,  and 
its  Insufficiency  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  life  and  of  the  world  ;  in  short, 
to  sliow  that  it  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  immoral.  The  tw'o  principles  on  which 
the  whole  structure  of  materialism,  w'hether  ancient  or  modern,  rests,  are  : 
first,  that  the  senses  are  the  sources  of  all  knowledge  t  and,  secondly,  that 
mind  is  only  a  quality  of  matter,  and  therefore  the  soul  is  material  and  mor¬ 
tal.  Even  if  it  were  true  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  intellect  which  was  not 
first  in  the  sense,  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  admit  that  the  act  of  percep¬ 
tion  and  the  act  of  thinking  are  two  distinct  functions.  They  differ  in  time, 
the  latter  always  following  the  former.  They  differ  in  their  respective  or¬ 
gans  ;  for,  while  perception  depends  on  the  organs  of  sense,  thought  de¬ 
pends  on  the  brain.'*  Grant  that  there  is  a  necessary  connection  between 
the  object  and  the  sense,  so  that  the  one  truly  represents  the  other,  it  does 
not  follow  that  there  is  a  like  correspondence  between  sensation  and  thought. 
What  right  has  the  materialist,  in  his  exact  science,  to  take  this  for  granted  ? 
All  experience  shows  that  the  same  thoughts  do  not  follow  the  same  percep¬ 
tions  in  different  individuals,  or  in  the  same  individuals  at  different  times. 
Men  have  even  the  power  to  think  of  other  things,while  the  senses  are  di¬ 
rected  to  a  particular  object.  If,  now,  these  different  acts  of  thought  depend 
on  different  excitements  of  the  brain,  how  can  it  be  said  that,  in  contemplat¬ 
ing  one  and  the  same  object,  different  excitements  of  the  brain  proceed 
from  the  same  object  and  the  same  sensation  ?  Sensation  may  be  deter- 
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mined  by  the  object,  but  thought  is  free,  and  may  vary  from  the  sensation. 
But  suppose  it  were  not  so.  Suppose  thought  and  sensation  necessarily  go 
together.  Why  does  not  this  take  place  also  in  the  brute  ?  It  will  be  re¬ 
plied  that  both  the  quantity  and  structure  of  the  brain  are  different  in  man 
and  in  the  brute.  Very  well ;  the  difference,  then,  in  the  result  is  not 
owing  to  different  sensations,  but  to  a  difference  in  the  brain.  Sensation, 
then,  cannot  be  the  direct  productive  cause  of  thought.  What,  then,  be¬ 
comes  of  the  theory  of  the  materialist  ?  There  is  something  in  the  intellect 
which  was  not  in  the  sense.  There  are  myriads  of  thoughts  which  the 
senses  cannot  produce.  It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  all  thought 
is  supersensible.  We  cannot  even  know  all  the  qualities  of  matter  directly 
by  the  senses.  They  often  elude  our  observation,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
arrive  at  our  knowledge  of  them  by  a  circuitous  process,  of  which  a  part  is 
a  pure  act  of  thought  or  reasoning.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  dy¬ 
namical  properties  of  matter.  We  observe  only  matter,  and  generally 
only  the  surface  of  it.  The  immanent  form,  which  is  the  main  thing  in  our 
inquiry,  cannot  be  reached  by  the  sense.  AVe  argue  its  e.x^istence  from  its 
effects.  The  senses  do  not  argue. 

If  sensuous  knoAvledge  is  the  only  real  and  true  knowledge,  of  what  use  is 
thought  or  consciousness  ?  What  constitutes  the  real  difference  between 
man  and  the  brute  ? 

If  sensation  and  thought  are  identical,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  in  dreams  sensation  ceases,  while  thought  or  mental  activity  still 
goes  on  ?  How  is  it  with  the  basis  of  this  whole  theory  —  the  doctrines  of 
atoms  —  by  whose  combination  according  to  certain  laws  all  things  are  pro¬ 
duced  ?  Which  of  the  five  senses  gives  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
atoms  ?  Are  they  not  supersensible  ?  Is  it  not  by  a  pure  process  of  rea¬ 
soning  that  we  reach  them  ?  The  world  as  it  now  is,  in  its  systems  of  or¬ 
ganizations,  is  either  eternal,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  was  created,  the  senses  do 
not  teach  us  so.  If  it  is  uncreated,  that  fact  can  as  little  be  reached  by  the 
senses.  How  does  the  sensuous  materialist  know  that  thought  is  one  of  the 
properties  of  matter  ?  Is  thought  an  object  which  reveals  itself  to  the 
senses?  If  knowledge  and  sensation  are  identical,  ihen  thought  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  known,  as  it  eludes  the  grasp  of  the  senses.  There  is  no  room 
for  consciousness  to  recognize  thought  in  such  a  philosophy.  It  is  said  that 
matter,  which  has  always  been  what  it  now  is,  will  always  continue  to  be;  so  ; 
that  it  is. indestructible.  How  is  that  known  by  the  senses  ?  It  is  said  that 
matter  is  governed  by  immutable  laws.  Are  those  laws  visible  or  tangible  ? 
Matter  has  certain  forces,  permanent  forces.  Have  they  been  seen,  and 
seen  in  their  permanence  ?  It  is  by  the  power  of  reason  that  we  arrive  at 
such  results  as  these,  proceeding  from  a  few  data  ;  and  reason  is  transcen¬ 
dental  in  respect  to  sense. 

Again,  according  to  this  theory,  thought  and  sensibility  must  be  in  mat¬ 
ter,  else  they  could  not  come  out  of  it  AVe  leave  it  to  others  to  conceive  how 
this  can  be.  If  thought  is  really  contained  in  matter,  and  is  consequently 
subject  to  necessary  laws,  then  the  materialist’s  thought  and  my  thought  are 
both  contained  in  it;  and,  though  they  contradict  each  other,  they  are 
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nevertheless  both  as  true  as  anything  can  be.  If,  under  certain  conditions 
of  matter,  my  thouglit  is  necessarily  evolved  ;  and,  under  certain  other  con¬ 
ditions  of  matter,  the  thought  of  the  materialist  is  evolved,  both  have  their 
foundation  equally  in  nature,  and  the  one  is  as  consonant  to  nature  as  the 
other.  Out  to  say  that  contradictions  are  both  true,  is  the  same  as  to  say 
there  is,  in  reality,  no  such  thing  as  truth ;  that  the  distinction  between  truth 
and  falsehood  is  factitious.  Why,  then,  should  the  materialist  trouble  him¬ 
self  to  refute  a  system  which  is  just  as  true  as  his  own  ?  I  suppose  he  will 
admit,  that  the  laws  of  matter  never  err.  Can  men  who  admit  such  princi¬ 
ples  consistently  talk  about  science  or  philosophy  ?  Neither  is  possible,  up¬ 
on  the  supposition  that  all  thought  is  nothin"  but  the  action  or  motion  of 
matter.  That  Avhich  is  0[)posed  to  science  or  philosophy  has  just  as  much 
foundation,  in  the  nature  of  things,  as  these. 

A  w’ork  of  a  somewhat  different  character  from  either  of  the  preceding, 
but  perhaps  even  more  interesting  to  readers  of  scientific  habits  and  tastes, 
is  Dr.  A.  Weber’s  “Most  Decent  Deification  of  Matter,” ‘  first  published  in 
1859.  He  takes  up  the  subject  as  a  man  of  science,  and  calmly  discusses 
th(;  question  how  lar  physics,  chemistry  or  physiology  lends  a  support  to 
the  doctrines  of  materialism.  AVhile  the  book  is  addressed  to  the  general 
scholar,  and  is  not  professional  or  technical  in  its  character,  such  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  subject  that  the  facts  and  principles  of  these  sciences  must  be 
constantly  kept  before  the  mind.  The  author  admits  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  indeterminate  matter  in  general  that  enters  equally  into  the  for¬ 
mation  of  all  substances,  that  is,  homogeneous  matter,  without  any  distinctive 
qualities ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  several  kinds  of  matter  originally 
different  from  each  other,  which  are  for  that  reason  adapted  for  combina¬ 
tion.  The  whole  realm  of  matter  is  made  up  of  substances  which  have 
distinct  properties,  and  as  such  are  so  related  to  each  other  as  to  cause  all 
those  processes  about  which  physics  and  chemistry  are  employed.  No  part  of 
these  original  substances  is  made  for  itself,  but  each  finds  its  complement  in 
another,  and  these  mutual  relations  and  dependencies  are  immanent  in  all. 
All  the  actual  forms  of  matter  which  Ave  see,  are  produced  by  the  union  of 
particles  Avhich  are  related  to  each  other.  The  ultimate  particles,  Avhich  it 
is  necessary  to  suppose,  atoms  as  they  are  called,  are  combined  according 
to  certain  law's  of  proportion.  Hence  the  theory  of  atoms  is  necessary  to 
e.\ plain  the  causal  connections  Avhich  exist  between  the  elementary  sub¬ 
stances.  That  theory  fixes  limits  to  the  power  of  elementary  substances. 
Each  class  of  atoms  has  certain  pow’ers  or  forces  beyond  Avhich  it  cannot  go 
in  producing  effects.  The  explanation  of  nature  on  mechanical  principles 
must  stop  where  these  forces  are  exhausted.  However  great  and  extensive 
the  influence  of  natural  causes  in  the  world  which  is  known  to  us,  there  is 
a  bound  which  they  cannot  pass.  They  cannot  pass  beyond  the  relation 
of  particles  or  masses  of  matter  to  each  other.  They  can  unite  and  sepa¬ 
rate  matter,  Avhere  parts  of  it  are  already  pul  into  relation  to  each  other ; 


^  Die  neueste  Vergotterung  des  Stoffs.  2te  Ausgabe.  1858. 
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but  they  have  no  architectonic  or  constructive  power  to  select  and  arran<Te 
parts  in  conformity  with  a  given  plan  so  as  to  construct  a  whole.  The 
heavenly  bodies,  when  placed  in  their  positions  and  put  in  motion,  can 
continue  to  move,  but  matter  could  not  arrange  itself  in  this  exact  order, 
nor  set  the  system  in  motion.  It  has  no  spontaneous  power.  It  can  origi¬ 
nate  no  purpose.  In  a  word,  the  principle  of  organic  development  does 
not  lie  in  matter  itself.  The  action  of  matter  never  passes  out  of  the  sphere 
of  mechanical  law.  Nature  is  a  willing,  but  blind  servant  where  the  way 
is  prepared  for  her.  But  she  cannot  lay  out  her  own  course,  or  mark  out 
the  limits  of  her  own  action.  Here  is  the  broad  and  ineffaceable  distinc¬ 
tion  between  mechanical  force  sand  organic  laws. 

But  the  argument  of  the  author  is  so  compact  and  yet  so  extended  that 
it  cannot  well  be  given  except  in  his  own  words.  Ills  object  is  to  show 
how  many  unjustifiable  assumptions  arc  necessary  in  order  to  make  out 
any  logical  deduction  in  favor  of  materialism.  Indeed,  we  have  never 
seen  the  physiological  view  of  the  subject  treated  more  completely  and 
satisfactorily.  It  is  a  w’ork  which  physiologists  will  best  know  how  to 
appreciate,  and  on  account  of  its  special  character  we  must  relinquish  the 
idea  of  presenting  a  more  particular  analysis  of  it  in  these  pages. 


Du.  Edw'ard  Zeller’s  Philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  in  its  Historical 
Development.  Second  Volume.  Second  Edition.  1859.' 

The  schools  of  Hegel  and  Baur,  if  they  have  not  produced  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  in  philosophy  and  theology,  have  produced  some  of  the  ablest  and 
best  writers  on  the  history  of  philosophy.  Hegel  himself  opened  a  new  path 
for  the  philosophy  of  history.  Baur  has  given  ecjual  proof  of  power  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  history  of  theological  opinions.  His  method,  which  in  his  own 
hands  is  not  without  its  faults,  becomes,  when  chastened  and  rendered  more 
cautious  by  such  men  as  Ddrner,  as  nearly  perfect  as  any  that  has  yet  been 
made  known.  Recently,  Schwegler  and  Zeller,  whose  theology  was  so 
poor  that  they  both,  very  wisely,  deserted  the  study,  have  found  a  more  con¬ 
genial  soil  in  pagan  philosophy  ;  and  have  given,  the  one  an  outline,  and  the 
other  a  full  and  critical  history,  of  the  Grecian  philosophy,  eiiual  to  anything 
of  the  kind  that  has  been  produced.  In  like  manner  Erdmann,  a  disciple  of 
Hegel,  gave  us,  not  long  since,  the  most  complete  and  lucid  history  of  mod¬ 
ern  philosophy.  Even  Kuno  Fischer  writes  with  clearness,  and  not  without 
skill,  on  this  subject.  Zeller’s  work,  which  in  the  first  edition  was  an  accu¬ 
rate  and  complete  outline  of  the  various  jihilosophical  systems  of  the  Greeks, 
and  which,  at  once,  became  an  authority,  is  much  enlarged  in  the  New  Edi¬ 
tion,  exhausting  each  subject,  and  giving  in  the  Notes  the  results  of  modern 
critical  learning  on  almost  every  point  of  literary  or  philosophical  interest. 
If  a  scholar  were  to  limit  himself  to  one  book  on  the  subject,  no  other  would 

'  Die  Philosophic  dcr  Griechen  in  ihrer  geschichtlichen  Entwickclung  dar- 
gcstellt.  In  drei  Theilen,  2te  Autlage.  1856 — 1859. 
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answer  his  purpose,  in  all  respects,  so  well  as  this.  Its  great  merit  is,  that  it 
unites  rare  scholarship  with  philosophical  ability.  In  historical  research,  in 
nicety  of  interpretation,  in  the  development  of  a  philosophical  system  from 
its  germ,  in  definiteness  and  clearness  on  subjects  of  great  difficulty  and  ob¬ 
scurity,  he  ranks  with  the  best  class  of  writers.  There  is  no  English  work 
that,  in  learning  and  ability,  resembles  it  so  much  as  Cudworth’s  Intellectual 
System  of  the  Universe.  Indeed,  that  book,  with  Mosheim’s  Notes  (which 
contain  as  great  an  amount  of  matter  as  the  Text),  together  with  Zeller,  will 
teach  one  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the  Grecian  philosophers.  As  Mosheim 
could  correct  many  of  the  slips  of  Cudworth ;  so  will  Zeller  supply  what  was 
wanting  in  the  critical  learning  of  the  age  of  Mosheim.  To  be  at  once  in 
the  society  of  three  such  Greek  scholars,  treating  essentially  of  the  same  sub¬ 
jects,  though  in  different  forms  and  with  very  different  aims,  is  a  rare  felicity, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  inspiring  to  the  true  scholar. 


Otto  vox  Rutexb erg’s  History  of  the  Baltic  Provinces  of 

Livland,  Esthland,  and  Curland,  from  the  Earliest  Times  till  the  close  of 

their  Independence.  Vol.  I.  1859.® 

This  volume  contains  a  specimen  of  border  history  which  is  well  worth 
reading.  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Courland,  as  these  provinces  are  generally 
called  in  English,  were  made  the  homes  of  German  colonists,  on  the  utmost 
boundaries  of  European  civilization,  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  con¬ 
flicts,  first  between  the  pagan  population  and  these  Christian  colonies  ;  then, 
between  the  different  native  tribes  ;  and,  finally,  between  the  Order  of  the 
Sword  and  the  church,  Avhich  lived  in  perpetual  jealousy  of  each  other;  to¬ 
gether  with  the  inroads  of  the  Danes,  the  Teutonic  Knights  from  Prussia,  of  the 
Russians,  the  Poles,  and  other  surrounding  petty  states,  furnish  materials  of 
romantic  interest  for  history.  But  the  chief  attraction  of  the  work  is  the  clear 
light  that  it  casts,  for  many  successive  centuries,  upon  the  border  provinces  be¬ 
tween  the  Teutonic  and  the  Slavonic  races:  between  the  Germans,  Danes, and 
Swedes,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  the  Russians  and  Poles,  on  the  other.  Indeed, 
we  see  Russia  rising  up  by  our  side,  upon  which  gleams  of  light  are  con¬ 
stantly  shooting  from  our  imaginary  point  of  view.  Prussia  and  Poland, 
on  the  other  side,  pass  through  the  various  phases  of  their  history,  under  our 
immediate  observation.  The  condition  of  the  three  German  colonies  or 
provinces  being  dependent  on  their  relation  to  the  larger  states  around  them, 
the  history  of  the  former  involves  a  knowledge  of  the  policy  of  the  latter. 
Nothing  can  give  a  better  comprehension  of  the  spirit  of  the  different  govern¬ 
ments  which  surrounded  them,  than  an  intimate  knowledge  of  that  watchful¬ 
ness  over  them  which  was  necessary  to  the  colonies  in  their  close  contact 
with  them.  Placed,  in  imagination,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Duna  and  around  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga, 

1  Geschichtc  der  Ostsceprovinzen  Liv-  Esth-  und  Kurland  von  der  altcsten 
Zeit  bis  zum  Untergange  ihrer  Selbstiindigkcit. 
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and  narrowly  observing  what  takes  place  there  during  seven  or  eight  centu¬ 
ries,  we  contract  an  acc^uaintance  not  only  with  these  provinces,  but  with 
their  powerful  neighbors,  which  is  of  use  to  us  in  understanding  some  of  the 
more  obscure  portions  of  European  history.  Ilutenberg’s  work  will  be  a  fit 
companion  of  Voight’s  History  of  Prussia  ;  that  is,  of  the  territory  now  called 
the  Provinces  of  Prussia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  and  along  the  coast  of 
the  Baltic.  These  two  works  in  connection  with  each  other  will,  sufficiently 
for  all  ordinary  purposes,  clear  up  the  history  of  the  Baltic  border-land  be¬ 
tween  Germany  and  llussia. 

Von  Schlozer’s  Frederic  the  Great  and  Catherine  the  Sec¬ 
ond.  Berlin,  1859.^ 

This  little  volume  is  a  most  interesting  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
Prussian  and  Russian  courts  from  the  time  of  the  first  and  second  Silesian 
Wars,  and  the  Seven  Years’  War,  to  the  Partition  of  Poland.  The  di|)lo- 
macy  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  and,  to  some  extent,  that  of  France 
and  England,  are  here  set  in  a  very  clear  light.  The  author  has  had  access 
to  a  vast  amount  of  documentary  evidence  not  used  by  previous  historians. 
There  is  a  romantic  interest  in  tracing  the  history  of  a  young  princess  who 
at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  was  selected  from  one  of  the  smallest  (Tcrman 
courts  to  be  the  consort  of  the  future  emperor  of  Russia,  and  who,  in  her 
maturity,  became  as  great  and  imperious  as  she  was  delicate  and  beautiful 
in  her  early  years.  Indeed,  she  united  the  winning  influences  of  the  woman 
with  the  energy  and  authority  of  a  man  ;  the  fascinations  of  a  iMary,  (iueen 
of  Scotts,  with  the  talents  of  a  Queen  Elizabeth.  She  justly  dethroned  her 
weak  and  despicable  husband,  Peter  III.,  and  took  the  reins  into  her  own 
more  powerful  hands.  In  her  circle  we  see  all  the  splendid  vices  of  the 
northern  courts.  The  prize  for  which  favorites  and  ambitious  politicians 
contended  was  great,  and  their  alternate  success  and  <lisgrace  were  in  strik¬ 
ing  contrast.  The  fates  and  fortunes  of  the  leading  ministers  of  state,  and 
of  the  Prussian  ambassadors  at  Petersburg,  make  up  no  small  part  of  the 
narrative. 

The  Prussian  monarch  appears  before  us  in  all  his  various  situations  from 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  up  to  the  zenith  of  his  power  and  greatness,  when 
he  took  rank  among  the  ablest  generals  and  the  first  statesmen  of  his  age. 
He  showed  consummate  political  wisdom  in  the  most  critical  state  of  his 
aflairs,  and  was  perfectly  successful  in  subduing  Austria  and  in  winning 
that  important  alliance  with  Russia,  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  his  inde¬ 
pendence.  As  the  work  is  mostly  made  up  of  the  accounts  of  ambassadors 
and  the  correspondence  of  the  chief  actors  in  these  stirring  scenes,  no  class 
of  readers  will  derive  more  pleasure  from  the  perusal  than  statesmen  and 
diplomatists.  The  author  has  brought  rare  talents  and  acijuisitions  to  the 
elucidation  of  his  theme. 

*  Friderich  der  Grosse  and  Katharina  die  Zweite,  von  Kurd  von  Schlozer. 
Berlin,  1859. 
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Winkr’s  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament.^ 

In  the  last  Number  of  the  Bibliotheca  we  noticed  the  appearance  of  the 
first  volume  of  this  standard  grammar  in  an  English  dress.  We  have  now 
the  privilege  of  announcing  that  the  second  volume  is  published,  so  that 
the  biblical  scholar  can  have  access  to  the  whole  work,  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish  by  an  able  German  scholar. 

Since  preparing  our  notice  of  the  first  volume,  our  attention  has  been 
called  by  the  Christian  Examiner  to  the  omission  from  Mr.  Masson’s 
translation,  of  certain  passages  found  in  the  original  German.  We  have 
compared  the  passages  in  the  original  and  in  the  translation,  and  to  avoid 
any  misapprehension  that  might  come  from  indefinite  allusions,  we  give  the 
results  in  full. 

,  On  p.  118  of  the  sixth  German  edition,  from  which  the  translation  is 
made,  occurs  the  following  passage  : 

“  Tit.  2  :  13,  (irapavtia  Trjs  Sdfiyj  tov  fieyd\ov  deov  koI  auTripos  fj/xuv  'l-qaov  Xp. 
halte  ich  aus  Griinden,  welche  in  dem  Lehrsystem  des  Paulus  liegen,  <t«t. 
nicht  fiir  ein  zweites  Priidicat  neben  ^eov,  als  ob  Christus  erst  i  fiiyas  d. 
und  dann  awrhp  genannt  wiirde.  Der  Artik.  ist  bei  (TWTrjp.  ausgelassen, 
weil  das  Wort  durch  den  Genitiv  bestimmt  ist,  und  die  apposition  trat 
vor  das  nom.  proprium :  des  grossen  Gottes  und  unsers  Erlosers  J.  Chi\^ 
Aehnlich  2  P.  1  : 1.  wo  nicht  einmal  ein  pronom.  bei  aurnpos  steht.  So 
liesse  sich  auch  Jud.  4.  auf  zwei  verschiedene  Subj.  beziehen,  da  Kvptos, 
als  durch  ht^uv  bestimmt,  den  Art.  nicht  braucht,  f.  ’Itjct.  xp*  os  ian  Kvpios 
rjfiuu.  [2  Th.  1:12.  reducirt  sich  einfach  auf  Kvpios  st.  6  Kvpios.J’ 

Mr.  Masson’s  translation  of  the  above  is  as  follows  : 

“  In  regard  to  Tit.  2:13,  iwapiuda  8d|rjs  rod  payaXov  ^eov  kcu  acoTrjpos 
T}fx<iv  'iff-nov  Xp.,  the  word  aurripos  does  not  appear  to  me  a  second  predicate 
of  d(ov,  as  if  Christ  were  first  styled  ntyas  ^eos  and  then  aurnp.  My 
reasons  for  taking  this  view  of  the  passage  are  grounded  on  Paul’s  teaching. 
The  article  is  omitted  before  aurTipos,  as  the  apposition  precedes  the  proper 
name :  (f  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Similar  is  2  Pet. 
1:1,  where  there  is  no  pronoun  with  <TuTripos.  In  2  Th.  1 : 12,  we  have 
simply  an  instance  of  Kvpios  for  6  Kvpios.”  Vol.  I.  p.  142. 

By  comparing  the  translation  with  the  original,  it  appears  that  the  clause, 
“  weil  das  Wort  durch  den  Genitiv  bestimmt  ist,”  —  “  because  the  word 

is  made  definite  by  the  Genitive  (which  contains  the  gist  of  Winer’s 

argument),  and  also  the  sentence,  “  So  liesse  sich,”  etc. ;  that  is,  “  So  also 

1  A  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Diction :  intended  as  an  Introduction 
to  the  Critical  study  of  the  New  Testament  Diction,  by  George  Benedict  Winer, 
translated  by  Edward  Masson,  M.  A.,  formerly  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Athens.  Vol.  II.  Philadelphia:  Smith,  English  and  Co.,  No.  40  North  Sixth 
Street;  New  York:  R.  Carter  and  Brothers;  Boston:  Gould  ami  Lincoln. 
1859.  pp.  X  and  373 — 708.  8vo. 
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in  Jude  4,  two  different  subjects  may  be  referred  to,  since  Kvpios,  as  being 
made  definite  by  fifiuy,  does  not  need  the  article  for  expressing  the  mean¬ 
ing,  ‘  Jesus  Christ  who  is  our  Lord,’  ”  (where  the  same  argument  is  re¬ 
peated)  —  it  appears,  we  say,  that  both  these  are  omitted. 

The  reference  in  the  original  after  “  des  grosses  Gottes  und  nnser^ 
Erlosers  ./.  Clir.”  is  to  a  foot-note  of  nineteen  lines,  in  which  the  author’s 
view  of  the  above  passage  in  Titus  is  further  maintained  and  defended 
against  an  anonymous  writer  in  Tholuck’s  Litterarischer  Anzeiger.  This 
note  is  wholly  omitted  by  the  translator.  Ilis  own  asterisk  points  to  the 
foot-note,  “  See  Prolegomena.  Tr.,”  in  which  Prolegomena,  however,  while 
he  refers  to  his  own  occasional  notes,  he  says  nothing  of  omissions. 

Again,  on  p.  142  of  the  original  work,  where  the  author  is  endeavoring 
to  establish  the  position  that  “  the  pronoun  olros  sometimes  refers  not  to 
the  noun  which  is  nearest  in  position,  but  to  one  more  remote,”  he  gives 
the  following  as  an  illustration  :  “  1  Jo.  5 :  20,  ovt6s  iemy  6  aXv^iyhs  &eos* 
niiml.  6  ^e6s,  nicht  Xpia76s  (was  gleich  vorher  steht),  wie  die  iiltern  Theolo- 
gen  aus  dogmat.  Riicksichten  wollten  ;  denn  theils  ist  ein 

bestandiges  und  ausschliessliches  Epitheton  des  Vaters,  theils  folgt  cine 
Warnung  vor  Gdtzendienst ;  den  uSdc\ois  wird  aber  stets  &€os  entge- 
gengesetzt  ” ;  that  is,  “  In  1  John  5  :  20,  our6s  iarty  S'ak-qdiyhs  Serfs  [this  is 
the  true  God],  oZros  [this]  refers  to  Serfs  [God],  not  Xpiar6s  [Christ]  (which 
latter  immediately  precedes),  as  the  old  theologians  supposed,  influenced 
by  dogmatic  considerations.  For,  in  the  first  place,  a\r]^iyhs  Serfs  is  a  con¬ 
stant  and  exclusive  epithet  of  the  Father;  in  the  second  place,  a  warning 
against  idolatry  follows ;  but  aKri^iyhs  Serfs  [the  true  God]  is  always  opposed 
to  e«5«Ao  [idoks].” 

This  passage  is  also  omitted. 

Our  readers  have  now  the  whole  matter,  of  which  the  Chr'isfian  Examiner 
complains,  before  them,  and  can  judge  for  themselves.  The  question  is 
not  as  to  the  correctness  of  Winer’s  positions,  but  as  to  the  true  principle 
to  be  followed  by  a  translator  who  proposes  to  reproduce  his  original 
work.  We  cannot  but  regret  that  so  able  a  translator  of  such  a  standard 
work  as  Winer’s  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  has  not  everywhere 
adhered  to  the  full  original  text,  adding,  where  he  thought  it  necessary, 
his  own  cautionary  notes  over  his  proper  signature,  as  he  has  done  in  sev¬ 
eral  instances. 

The  reader  will  understand  our  strictures  as  limited  to  the  point  under 
consideration,  and  not  intended  to  detract  from  the  general  excellence  of 
the  translation. 
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1)k.  Tyler’s  Memoir  and  Lectures.* 

The  memoir  of  Dr.  Tyler  is  an  appropriate  introduction  to  his  lec¬ 
tures.  These  lectures  are  well  fitted  to  interest  the  theological  community. 
They  are  on  the  State  of  Man  before  the  Fall,  on  the  Fall  and  its  Conse¬ 
quences,  on  Native  Depravity,  the  Universality  of  Sin,  the  Decrees  of  Grod, 
Moral  Agency,  and  Regeneration.  These  themes  exhibit  only  a  small  part 
of  Dr.  Tyler’s  system  of  theology.  We  trust  that  his  entire  system  will  be 
given  to  the  public.  A  divine  who  held  so  conspicuous  a  position  as  Dr. 
Tyler,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  has  probably  left  writings  which  exhibit  his 
theological  views  in  their  symmetry  and  completeness;  and  all  his  discus¬ 
sions  would  receive,  as  they  deserve,  the  serious  attention  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  The  eighteen  lectures  now  published,  are  planned  with  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  theological  controversy  in  which  Dr.  Tyler  was  engaged  dur¬ 
ing  a  large  part  of  his  life.  They  discuss  the  important  themes  to  which 
they  are  devoted,  in  the  aspects  of  that  controversy,  and  not  in  all  the  as¬ 
pects  which  the  themes  may  properly  assume.  A  more  enlarged  repre¬ 
sensation,  therefore,  of  Dr.  Tyler’s  theological  system,  in  reference  to  the 
doctrines  which  he  has  here  considered  in  some  of  their  bearings,  and  in 
reference  to  other  doctrines  which  he  has  not  explained  in  this  volume, 
would  be  cordially  welcomed  by  inquirers  after  the  truth. 

Dr.  Tyler  is  a  representative  man.  He  exhibits  an  important  phase  of 
New  England  theology.  He  writes,  in  many  respects,  after  the  model  of 
the  New  England  divines.  Incidentally,  as  well  as  consciously,  he  often 
exhibits  his  New  England  character  and  training.  The  mould  in  which  his 
speculations  are  cast,  is  obvious  in  the  deference  which  he  often  pays  to  the 
intuitions  of  men  (as  on  pp.  313,  314) ;  also  in  the  frequency  with  which  he 
reasons,  on  the  ground  of  optimism,  that  the  present  system  of  the  universe 
is  the  best  possible  ;  also,  in  the  prominence  which  he  gives  to  the  truth, 
that  the  decrees  of  God  are  the  rule  or  plan  by  which  God  regulates  his  own 
conduct;  they  relate  immediately  and  directly  to  the  acts;  also,  in 
the  confidence  with  which  he  speaks  of  the  atonement  as  general,  not  less 
universal  than  is  the  depravity  of  the  race. 

It  is  frequently  alleged,  that  some  advocates  of  the  New  England  the¬ 
ology  have  been  driven,  by  some  of  their  recent  controversies  with  each 
other,  to  an  abandonment  of  their  early  faith.  But  we  are  pleased  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  Dr.  Tyler,  in  his  later  years,  continued  to  defend  many  of  the 
disputed  propositions  which  he  advocated  in  the  vigor  of  his  manhood. 
Thus  we  find  him  maintaining,  in  the  present  lectures,  that  the  punishment 


1  Lectures  on  Theology,  by  Bonnet  Tyler,  D.  D.,  late  President  and  Professor 
of  Christian  Theology  in  the  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut.  With  a 
Memoir  by  Rev.  Nahum  Gale,  D.  D.  Boston :  J.  E.  Tilton  and  Company. 
1859.  pp.  395.  8vo. 
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threatened  to  Adam  in  paradise  was,  distinctively,  not  temporal  nor  spirit¬ 
ual  death,  but  eternal  destruction.  lie  says :  “  That  spiritual  death  was  not 
the  thing  chiefly  intended  in  the  threatening,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  sin  itself,  and  cannot  properly  be  regarded  as  the  punishment  of  sin.  As 
one  observes  :  ‘  Sin  and  rebellion,  or  transgression  of  the  divine  law,  can¬ 
not  be  the  pi'oper  matter  of  a  threatening  as  a  punishment  of  transgression, 
and  the  evil  to  be  inflicted  for  it ;  for  this  is  the  evil  or  crime  for  which  the 
punishment  is  threatened,  and  not  the  punishment  itself.  This  is  the  crime 
threatened  with  a  punishment,  and  not  the  punishment  threatened.  Moral 
evil  and  rebellion  is  always  criminal,  in  every  instance  and  degree  of  it, 
and  this  deserves  punishment,  and  this  only  can  be  punished.  The  pun¬ 
ishment,  therefore,  cannot  be  sin  itself,  or  moral  evil ;  for  to  suppose  this,  is 
to  confound  the  crime  and  punishment  as  one  and  the  same  thing.  The 
only  proper  punishment  of  sin,  or  moral  evil,  is  natural  evil,  or  pain  and 
suffering ;  and  this  alone  can  be  the  proper  matter  of  a  threatening.  If 
sinning  and  rebellion  be  a  punishment,  then  the  first  act  of  sin  of  which 
man  was  guilty  was  a  punishment  as  really  as  any  after  acts ;  but  this  could 
not  be  a  punishment  unless  man  was  punished  for  his  antecedent  innocence, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  threatened  as  a  punishment.  It  Is  true  that  sin¬ 
ners  are  sometimes  given  over  to  judicial  blindness  and  hardness  of  heart, 
and  are  left  to  walk  in  the  way  of  their  own  hearts  and  in  the  sight  of  their 
own  eyes ;  and  they  are  thus  left  to  bring  upon  themselves  a  swift  destruc¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  the  destruction  which  is,  properly  speaking,  the  punish¬ 
ment  they  receive,  and  not  their  persisting  in  sin.”  (pp.  175,  176.) 

Dr.  Tyler  admits  that  this  eternal  punishment  implies  both  temporal  and 
spiritual  death  ;  but  the  temporal  and  spiritual  death  are  not  the  punishment 
in  which  they  are  implied. 

Again :  we  find  that,  in  his  present  lectures.  Dr.  Tyler  represents  the 
posterity  of  Adam  as  not  chargeable  with  Adam’s  sin.  “  There  is,”  he 
teaches,  “  no  such  oneness  between  Adam  and  his  posterity,  that  they  may 
be  considered  one  person,  so  that  his  act  may  properly  be  said  to  be  their 
act.  If  this  were  true,  then  the  race  of  Adam  were  sinners  before  they 
had  a  personal  existence.  But  how  it  is  possible  for  a  creature  to  sin  be¬ 
fore  he  has  a  personal  existence,  is  utterly  inconceivable.  The  supposition 
Is  grossly  absurd.  It  may  with  as  much  truth  be  said  that  we  breathed 
when  Adam  breathed,  that  we  walked  when  Adam  walked,  as  that  we  sin¬ 
ned  when  Adam  sinned.  It  is  true  that  when  Adam  sinned,  we  were  in 
his  loins,  as  Levi  was  in  the  loins  of  Abraham  when  he  paid  tithes  to  Mel- 
chisedec  ;  and  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Levi  paid  tithes  in  Abraheim,  it 
may  be  said  that  we  sinned  in  Adam,  and  fell  with  him  in  his  first  trans¬ 
gression.  But  we  are  not  to  understand  the  apostle  as  asserting  this  in  a 
strictly  literal  sense ;  that  is,  that  the  personal  act  of  Abraham  was  the  per¬ 
sonal  act  of  Levi  ”  (p.  1 79.)  “  But  if  it  be  literally  true  that,  when  Adam 

ate  the  forbidden  fruit,  that  act  was  ours  as  well  as  his,  I  see  not  but  every 
act  of  Adam  was  ours  as  well  as  his  ;  consequently,  that  if  Adam  repented, 
all  his  posterity  repented  at  the  same  time ;  for  they  were  as  truly  in  his 
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loins  when  he  repented  as  when  he  sinned.  It  may  be  as  truly  affirmed  of 
every  father,  that  he  and  his  children  constitute  but  one  person,  and  that 
what  he  does  all  his  children  do,  and  that  what  he  did  before  they  were 
born  they  did  also,  as  that  the  posterity  of  Adam  actually  ate  of  the  forbid¬ 
den  fruit  in  the  garden.  Adam  and  his  posterity  are  distinct  agents,  indi¬ 
vidually  responsible.  And  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  moral  actions  of 
one  agent  should  be  the  moral  actions  of  another  agent.  Nor  was  the  sin 
of  Adam  so  imputed  to  his  posterity,  as  to  be  transferred  to  them  and  be¬ 
come  their  personal  sin.  Moral  character  cannot  be  transferred.  Holiness 
and  sin  must,  from  their  very  nature,  be  personal  ”  (p.  180.)  “  Besides  :  if 

all  mankind  are  chargeable  with  having  eaten  the  forbidden  fruit,  it  is  their 
duty  to  repent  of  that  sin  ;  and  they  must  repent  of  it  in  order  to  be  par¬ 
doned.  But  what  one  of  Adam’s  race  ever  repented  of  that  sin  ?  In  order 
to  the  e.xercise  of  repentance,  there  must  be  consciousness  of  blame.  But 
who,  except  our  first  parents,  were  ever  conscious  of  having  eaten  the  for¬ 
bidden  fruit  ?  Further :  the  Scriptures  nowhere  declare  that  w’e  are  charge¬ 
able  with  Adam’s  sin.  It  is  said  that  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world  ; 
but  it  is  not  said  that  his  sin  was  the  sin  of  the  whole  world.  It  is  said,  also, 
that  by  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all  men  unto  condemnation, 
and  that  by  one  man’s  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners;  but  this  does 
not  amount  to  a  declaration  that  all  men  are  chargeable  with  that  one  of- 
•  fence  by  Avhich  sin  and  death  have  entered  into  the  world^”  (p.  181.) 
“  The  scriptures  nowhere  affirm  that  men  are  punished  for  Adam’s  sin.  It 
is  said,  that  ‘  by  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all  men  unto  con¬ 
demnation.’  By  the  offence  of  one  —  not  for  the  offence  of  one.  By 
means  of  Adam’s  sin,  all  men  have  become  sinners ;  and,  being  sinners,  they 
are  under  condemnation.  Thus  it  is  said  :  ‘  By  one  man’s  disobedience 
many  were  made  sinners.’  It  is  not  said,  that  for  one  man’s  disobedience 
many  were  condemned,  they  thensdves  being  innocent;  but  by  one  man’s 
disobedience  many  were  made  sinners ;  and,  being  sinners,  they  are  per¬ 
sonally  ill  deserving,  and  justly  suffer.  Again  :  it  is  said,  ‘  By  one  man  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men. 
Why  ?  —  because  that  one  man  sinned  ?  No  :  but  ‘  for  that  all  have  sin- 
sed.’  Again :  ‘  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.’  ‘  The  son  shall  not  bear 
the  inicpiity  of  the  father;  neither  shall  the  father  bear  the  iniejuity  of  the 
son.  The  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the  iniquity 
of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon  him.’  It  would  seem  from  these  declarations  to 
be  a  principle  in  the  Divine  government,  that  one  man  shall  not  be  pun¬ 
ished  for  the  sin  of  another ;  especially,  that  children  shall  not  be  punished 
for  the  sins  of  their  parents  :  consequently,  that  the  children  of  Adam  shall 
not  be  punished  for  his  sin.”  (p.  182.) 

Still  again,  we  notice  that  Dr.  Tyler  continued,  in  despite  of  many  re¬ 
monstrances  from  theological  partisans,  to  maintain  the  doctrine  that  man’s 
natural  ability  is  commensurate  with  his  moral  obligation.  He  insists  that 
our  depravity  “  does  not  imply  any  change  in  the  powers  of  the  mind,  but  a 
disposition  to  make  a  wrong  use  of  those  powers  ”  (p.  200)  ;  that  “  the  free 
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agency  of  man  was  not  impaired  by  the  fall.  Mankind  are  laid  under  no 
compulsion.  They  are  free  to  choose  or  refuse.  Good  and  evil  are  set  be¬ 
fore  them ;  and  although  they  are  naturally  induced  to  choose  the  evil,  they 
do  it  as  freely  as  Adam  did  the  first  time  he  sinned.”  (p.  202.) 

Dr.  Tyler  does  not  believe  that  men  have  hath  a  sinfnl  disposition  and  aho, 
as  a  distinct  thing,  an  inability  to  be  holy  ;  but  he  believes  that  the  inability 
and  the  sinful  disposition  are  one  and  the  same  attribute  of  men.  The  utter 
disinclination  of  a  child  to  obey  his  parent,  is  the  child’s  inveterate  obstinacy; 
and  this  inveterate  obstinacy  is  the  child’s  moral  inability.  “  And  we  say, 
moreover,  that  his  sin  is  in  proportion  to  his  obstinacy.  So  in  every  case  : 
the  inability  which  consists  in  disinclination  never  excuses.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  when  it  is  an  inability  to  do  what  God  reijuires,  it  is  the  very  thing  of 
which  blame  is  predicable.”  (p.  273.  See,  also,  p.  279.) 

“  There  is  one  way  in  which  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  evade  the  force 
of  this  reasoning :  it  has  been  said  that  mankind  have  lost,  by  their  own  fault, 
their  power  to  obey  the  Divine  commandments,  and  therefore  may  be  justly 
held  bound  to  do  all  of  which  they  were  originally  capable.  But  I  would 
ask.  When  and  how  they  have  lost  their  power  ?  It  must  have  been  in  the 
original  apostasy  ;  that  is,  before  they  had  a  personal  existence.  But  how 
they  could  possess  ability  to  do  their  duty,  and  lose  it,  by  their  own  fault, 
thousands  of  years  before  they  had  a  being,  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  see.” 
(p.  277.)  ■ 

“  But  supposing  that  mankind  had  lost,  by  their  own  fault,  their  natu¬ 
ral  ability  to  obey  God ;  this  would  not  make  it  right  to  require  of  them, 
now,  natural  impossibilities.  If  a  servant,  to  avoid  labor,  should  cut  off  his 
hands,  he  might  be  justly  punished  for  disabling  himself ;  but  if,  in  addition 
to  this,  his  master  should  assign  him  daily  his  wonted  task,  and  daily  punish 
him  for  not  performing  it,  he  would  be  pronounced  by  every  man  to  be  a 
cruel  tyrant.”  (pp.  277,  278.) 

The  last  objection  against  our  unimpaired  and  complete  freedom  of  moral 
agency  is,  that  the  Bible  does  not  expressly  teach  man’s  natural  ability,  but 
does  repeatedly  declare  man’s  moral  inability  to  do  right.  Dr.  Tyler  thus 
happily  replies  to  this  final  objection  :  “  But  does  not  God  virtually  assert 
the  ability  for  which  we  contend  in  every  command,  in  every  invitation,  and 
in  every  threatening  which  is  addressed  to  sinners  ?  It  is  admitted  that  if 
mankind  did  not  possess  all  the  faculties  which  are  essential  to  moral  agency, 
they  would  not  be  responsible.  But  the  scriptures  nowhere  assert  that  men 
are  moral  agents,  or  that  they  possess  the  faculties  which  are  essential  to 
moral  agency.  But  this,  we  are  told,  is  not  necessary,  because  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  these  faculties  is  taken  for  granted,  and  implied  in  every  Divine  com¬ 
mand.  If,  then,  as  we  mentioned,  the  possession  of  these  faculties  consti¬ 
tutes  what  we  call  natural  ability,  this  ability  is  taken  for  granted,  and  im¬ 
plied  in  every  divine  command.”  (p.  282.) 


Dr.  Tyler’s  theory  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  the  commencement  of 
sin,  has  been  variously  understood  by  different  men. 
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Some  have  supposed  him  to  teach  that  sin  Is,  in  our  fallen  state,  a  part  of 
our  very  constitution  ;  because  he  says,  that  “  depravity  is  as  natural  to  man 
as  reason,  or  speech,  or  sympathy,  or  natural  affection,  or  any  other  prop¬ 
erty  which  is  said  to  be  natural  ”  (p.  189)  ;  and  “  a  moral  [by  which  he  is 
supposed  to  mean  a  holy  or  sinful]  disposition  is  an  essential  ingredient  in 
the  constitution  of  an  immortal  mind.”  (p.  190.) 

Others  have  considered  him  as  teaching,  that  sin  “  does  not  pertain  to  the 
structure  of  the  mind,  but  is  a  moral  state  of  the  soul  (p.  200)  ;  that  the  dis¬ 
position  must  be  in  a  state  to  bo  pleased  with  tliat  Avhich  is  good,  or  that 
whicli  is  evil”  (pp.  189,  190)  ;  and  a  man’s  state  is  either  right  or  wrong, 
holy  or  sinful,  antecedently  to  the  fact  of  his  being  actually  pleased  with 
either  good  or  evil. 

Accordingly,  some  have  looked  upon  Dr.Tyler  as  believing  that  sin,  being 
a  passive  condition,  begins  to  exist  in  a  child,  as  soon  as  the  child’s  soul  be¬ 
gins  to  exist ;  it  may  be,  before  the  child’s  birth.  We  read :  “  It  is  perfectly 
proper,  however,  to  say,  that  a  depraved  heart  is  coeval  with  the  existence 
of  a  rational  soul.”  “  F rom  the  moment  the  soul  begins  to  exist,  it  must 
possess,  in  an  incipient  degree,  a  moral  character ;  otherwise,  it  cannot  be  a 
moral  being,  or  sustain  any  other  relation  to  the  moral  government  of  God, 
than  that  of  the  beasts  that  perish.  If  we  may  say  of  the  infant  child,  that 
it  has  a  rational  soul,  we  may  say  with  c(pial  truth,  that  it  has  a  depraved 
heart ;  both  of  which  will  be  developed  in  due  time,  unless  some  change  is 
effected  in  the  natural  constitution  or  disposition  of  the  mind.”  (p.  190.) 

Others  have  regarded  Dr.  Tyler  as,  in  the  main,  intending  to  teach  that  sin 
does  not  consist  in  the  structure,  nor  in  a  passive  state  of  the  soul,  but  in  its  ac¬ 
tive  state  ;  not,  indeed,  in  its  imperative  volitions,  but  in  its  affections  ;  not  in  its 
alfectious  as  powers  or  sensibilities,  but  as  acts  of  the  powers  or  sensibilities. 
He  thus  explains  himself :  “  When  we  say,  then,  that  man  is,  by  nature,  de¬ 
praved,  we  mean  that  he  naturally  loves  that  which  is  evil,  and  hates  that 
which  is  good;  the  very  firet  emotions  of  his  heart  are  wrong”  (p.  190.)  Dr. 
T}  ler  often  distinguishes  between  the  heart  as  a  capacity,  and  the  feelings  of 
that  heart,  whi<di  constitute  holiness  or  sin.  Thus  he  says  :  If  Adam  “  had  a 
heart  or  disposition,  the  objects  presented  to  his  view  must  have  awakened 
feelings  of  some  sort  in  his  mind.  He  must  have  liked  or  disliked,  loved  or 
hated  them.  This  is  essential  to  the  nature  of  man.  He  does  not  view  ob¬ 
jects  with  indifference.  A  heart,  or  disposition,  is  as  essential  a  part  of  the 
human  soul  as  the  intellect  or  will.  When  the  character  of  God  Avas  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  view  of  Adam,  it  must  have  awakened  in  his  mind  feelings  of 
delight  or  aA'ersion.  He  could  not  have  viewed  it  Avith  indifference.  But 
if  he  loved  God,  he  was  holy;  if  he  hated  him,  he  Avas  sinful.”  (pp.  154,1.55.) 

In  defending  the  doctrine  that  infants  are  sinners,  Dr.  Tyler  takes  pains 
to  disoAvn  the  belief  that  they  are  passive ;  and  he  (quotes  the  following 
words:  “  Who  is  authorized  to  say  that  the  soul  is  in  a  dormant  state  for  a 
moment,  while  at  the  same  time  the  body  is  performing  its  functions  ?  The 
soul  is,  from  its  very  nature,  active”  (p.  211.)  If  sin  be  a  merely  pas¬ 
sive  state,  why  is  it  necessary  to  insist  that  the  soul  is  ahvays  active  ?  (see 
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p.  339.)  Acconlingly,  some  have  supposed  that  Dr.  Tyler  does  not  mean  to 
represent  the  child’s  character  as  sinful  before  the  child  is  born ;  but  rather 
to  represent  the  child  as  possessing  a  distinct  soul,  and  as  being  actively  sin¬ 
ful,  as  soon  as,  and  not  before,  the  moment  of  the  child’s  birth.  They  con¬ 
sider  him  as  believing  that  the  heart  or  disposition,  as  a  capacity  or  power, 
“  is  essential  to  his  [man’s]  constitution  as  a  moral  being,  without  which  he 
never  could  have  any  such  thing  as  preference  or  choice  ”  (p.  189),  but  that 
the  character  consists  in  the  affections  of  this  constitutional  power;  that 
while  “  the  very  first  emotions  of  his  [man’s]  heart  are  wrong,”  yet  “  how 
soon  these  begin  to  exist,  it  may  perhaps  be  difficult  to  determine  ”  (p.  1 90)  ; 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties,  however,  we  are  warranted  in  deciding  that 
sinful  affections  exist  at  birth,  but  are  not  warranted  in  deciding  that  they 
exist  before  birth.  In  commenting  on  Rom.  9  : 1 1  (“  the  children,  being  not 
yet  born,  neither  having  done  any  good  or  evil  ”),  Dr.  Tyler  says :  *•  Our 
inquiry  relates  to  the  character  of  those  who  are  born ;  and  not  of  those  who 
are  unborn”  (p.  21.3).  He  does  indeed  ask  :  “  AVho  is  competent  to  de¬ 
cide  that  moral  agency  does  not  commence  with  the  first  existence  of  the 
rational  soul  ?  I  know  there  are  difficulties  attending  this  subject  ”  (p.  209.) 
But  this  phrase,  “  the  first  existence  of  the  rational  soul,”  is  supposed  by 
some  to  denote  the  rational  soul  of  a  child  who  has  an  outward  existence  de¬ 
tached  from  that  of  the  mother;  the  child  who  is  “an  accountable  being 
when  he  comes  into  the  world”  (p.  211),  but  is  not  affirmed,  by  Dr.  Tyler, 
to  be  a  moral  agent,  an  accountable  being,  before  the  period  of  his  birth. 

If  the  entire  theological  system  of  Dr.  Tyler  were  published,  it  would 
probably  unfold,  in  a  more  distinct  and  luminous  manner,  his  theories  with 
regard  to  the  nature  and  commencement  of  sin. 

This  author  has  been  often  accused  of  misunderstanding  the  views  of  his 
opponents.  We  care  not  now  to  examine  the  justice  or  injustice  of  this  ac¬ 
cusation  ;  but  we  simply  assert  that  many  of  the  propositions  which  he  ear¬ 
nestly  labors  to  refute,  are  evidently  false.  Thus  he  combats  the  error 
that  a  man  must  choose  to  be  holy  before  he  can  be  holy ;  the  choice  must 
come,  first,  and  then,  as  a  consequence,  comes  the  holiness.  Now  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  all  holiness  consists  in  choice,  is  occasionally  misunderstood  as  im¬ 
plying  that  all  holiness  results  from  choice.  That  all  holiness  does  not  result 
from  choice ;  that  a  holy  agent  does  not  put  forth  an  act  of  preference  first, 
and  then,  as  a  conscfjuence,  receive  a  holy  character,  is  abundantly  shown 
by  Dr.  Tyler.  In  showing  this,  however,  he  does  not  invalidate  the  theory 
that  all  holiness  consists  in  the  elective  preference  of  the  soul.  This  prefer¬ 
ence  is  not  holy  because  and  after  it  is  preferred  in  a  distinct,  elective  act, 
but  is  holy  in  itself,  i.  e.  because  it  is  a  preference. 

So  Dr.  Tyler  opposes  successfully  a  theory,  that  “  all  the  natural  concep¬ 
tions  [(fonceptions  ?]  of  the  human  heart  remain  as  strong  in  the  regenerate 
man  as  they  are  in  the  unregenerate  man.  All  those  feelings  which  lie 
back  of  the  governing  purpose,  and  which  are  not  under  its  control  —  such 
as  pride,  envy,  lust,  anger,  malice,  revenge,  delight  in  sin,  aversion  to  holi- 
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ness,  and  enmity  against  God  —  remain  unchecked.  The  work  of  regenera¬ 
tion  goes  not  so  deep.  It  does  not  enter  into  these  deep  recesses  of  the  soul. 
It  efiects  only  a  change  in  the  governing  purpose  of  the  mind,  by  which  a 
man  chooses  a  new  object  of  pursuit,  prompted  by  the  same  motive  as  that 
by  which  he  had  ever  been  influenced.”  (p.  335.) 

It  is  certainly  sale  to  combat  a  theory  that  envy,  malice,  delight  in  sin, 
aversion  to  holiness,  enmity  against  God,  and  similar  feelings  are  innocent. 
The  opponents  of  Dr.  Tyler  allirm  that  they  never  dreamed  of  entertaining 
such  a  theory.  Ilis  peculiar  method  of  stating  their  belief  leads  him,  some¬ 
times,  into  a  self-contradiction.  Thus  he  remarks  :  “  If  these  feelings  are 
in  themselves  innocent,  what  sin  can  there  be  in  cherishing  them  ?  Can 
there  be  any  sin  in  cherishing  or  gratifying  innocent  feelings  ?  If  it  is  not 
wrong  to  exercise  anger,  pride,  lust,  covetousness,  envy,  malice,  and  re¬ 
venge  for  one  moment,  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  exercise  them  for  two  mo¬ 
ments,  or  for  an  hour,  or  a  year  ”  ('p.  237.)  All  admit  that  there  can  be  no 
innocence  in  cherishing  malice,  for  one  moment.  Does  Dr.  Tyler,  however, 
really  believe  that  there  can  be  no  sin  in  cherishing  an  innocent  feeling  ?  He 
says,  in  another  connection  :  “  But  is  man  blamable  for  being  actuated  by 
principles  Avhich  are  natural,  and  in  themselves  innocent  ?  Certainly,  if  he 
is  actuated  by  these  principles  alone  ;  because  it  is  his  duty  to  be  governed 
by  higher  motives.  For  example :  the  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirst  are,  in 
themselves,  innocent ;  but  if  a  man  eats  and  drinks  solely  to  gratify  these 
appetites,  he  sins ;  because  it  is  his  duty,  whether  he  eats  or  drinks,  or  what¬ 
ever  he  does,  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.  Again :  parental  afiection  is  a 
natural  affection,  and,  in  itself,  innocent.  But  suppose  a  parent,  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  his  children,  is  actuated  exclusively  by  the  promptings  of  his  natu¬ 
ral  affection  :  does  he  not  sin  ?  Certainly,  because  he  is  required  to  be 
actuated  by  higher  motives.”  (pp.  200,  201.) 

Dr.  Tyler  devotes  no  small  part  of  his  lectures  to  the  refutation  of  a  theory 
that  holiness  consists  in  one’s  choosing  to  obey  the  law  for  the  sake  of  pro¬ 
moting  one’s  own  happiness  as  the  sole,  or  chief  ultimate  good.  lie  repre¬ 
sents  the  theory  thus:  “  Finding,  by  thought  and  reflection,  that  he  was 
capable  of  deriving  happiness  from  diff  ei’ent  objects,  he  [Adam]  took  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  question,  in  what  way  he  should  be  likely  to  obtain  the  greatest 
amount  of  happiness,  whether  in  the  service  of  his  Maker  or  in  the  service 
of  sin.  After  mature  deliberation,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  should 
be  more  happy  in  obeying  than  in  disobeying  his  Maker,  and  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  to  obey  him  ”  (p.  153.)  That  every  act  performed  with  the  voluntary 
intent  of  promoting  the  agent’s  own  happiness  as  the  ultimate  good  —  per¬ 
formed  with  the  supreme  choice  of  the  agent’s  own  welfare,  or  with  an  intel¬ 
ligent  aim  to  secure  his  own  well-being  as  the  only  or  the  chief  object  of 
pursuit,  is  selfish  or  sinful.  Dr.  Tyler  has  proved  clearly  and  abundantly. 
Whether  the  theory  which  he  has  thus  satisfactoi'ily  refuted,  was  ever  held 
by  the  divines  to  whom  he  ascribes  it,  we  need  not  inquire  at  present.  'We 
only  add,  that  in  nearly  all  the  controversies  among  our  evangelical  <livines, 
the  errors  which  the  assailant  disproves  most  triumphantly,  are  theories 
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which  his  antagonists  most  emphatically  disclaim.  Such  controversies,  there¬ 
fore,  may  do  a  temporary  harm  to  the  men  who  are  misunderstood,  but  will 
do  no  permanent  injury  to  the  truth  itself. 


M.  Bautaix  on  Extemporary  Speaking.’ 

The  author  of  this  treatise  takes  profound  and  philosophical  views  of  his 
theme.  He  writes  from  his  individual  experience,  and  therefore  his  ideas 
are  his  own.  Ilis  volume  is  characteri/ed,  not  only  by  an  originality  of 
thought,  but  also  by  a  freshness  of  stylo,  a  glow  of  personal  interest,  vivid 
conceptions,  brilliant  images.  It  is  a  natural  treatise,  and  describes,  as  in 
an  autobiography,  the  experiences  of  an  orator.  M.  Bautain  recommends 
an  art  of  extemporary  speaking,  which  is  as  far  as  possible  from  the  super¬ 
ficial,  declamatory  style  prevalent  among  the  preachers  of  unwritten  dis¬ 
courses.  If  our  clergymen  would  follow  his  wise  rules,  and  oftener  inter¬ 
mingle  the  extemporaneous  with  the  written  discourse,  they  would  improve 
their  style  of  composition,  and  augment  the  general  interest  of  their  pulpit 
ministrations.  The  theory  of  this  volume  demands  that  the  extemporaneous 
orator  accustom  himself  to  sound  thought,  to  a  rigid  analysis  of  his  themes, 
to  a  thorough  discipline  of  his  sensibilities,  to  a  choice  selection  of  words  in 
his  ordinary  discourse. 

On  page  3  we  find  the  following  definition  of  extemporaneous  speech ; 
“  Extemporization  consists  of  speaking  on  the  first  impulse  ;  that  is  to  say: 
without  a  preliminary  arrangement  of  phrases.  It  is  the  instantaneous 
manifestation,  the  expression  of  an  actual  thought,  or  the  sudden  ex[)losion 
of  a  feeling  or  mental  movement.”  We  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  volume, 
notice  a  new  word,  not  authorized  by  Webster,  even  in  his  latest  edition, — 
the  v/ord  exlemporizntlm  ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  that,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  the  word  improvisation  is  used  as  synonymous  with  extemporization. 
Tins  mode  of  defining  ‘‘  extemporaneous  discourse  ”  misrepresents  unfavora¬ 
bly  the  general  spirit  of  tlie  volume.  M.  Bautain  docs  not  encourage  impro¬ 
visation;  but  he  stimulates  the  orator  to  a  profound  and  accurate  irjvestiga- 
tioii  of  his  subject,  to  the  logical  arrangement  of  its  parts,  the  preparation 
of  written  notes  for  the  main  heads  or  divisions  of  the  theme,  the  careful 
review  of  the  discourse  after  it  has  been  delivered,  and  such  alterations  of 
the  previously  formed  plan  as  were  suggested  in  the  fervor  of  public  speak¬ 
ing.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  strictly  extemporaneous,  except  the  general  flow 
of  the  language,  and  those  thoughts  which  incidentally  present  themselves, 
in  the  glow  of  the  sympathetic  delivery.  The  improvisation  is  partial, 
incidental;  indeed,  in  the  strict  use  of  language,  it  is  improvisation  only  by 
analogy. 


The  Art  of  Extempore  Speaking.  Hints  for  the  Pulpit,  the  Senate,  and 
the  Bar.  By  M.  Bautain,  Vicar  General  and  Professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  etc.,  etc. 
With  Additions  by  a  Member  of  the  New  York  Bar.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner,  124  Grand  Street.  1859.  pp.  364.  18rao. 
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We  are  particularly  pleased  with  this  volume,  on  account  of  its  religious 
deference  to  the  laws  of  nature.  It  does  not  waste  itself  in  detailing  minute 
rules  for  the  extemporaneous  orator,  but  it  refers  him  to  general  principles, 
founded  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  It  stimulates  him  to  “  follow 
his  inspiration.”  It  thus  avoids  the  common  fault  of  treatises  on  rhetoric, 
which  is  the  multiplication  of  artificial  and  empirical  prescriptions  for  the 
style  and  delivery  of  a  discourse.  The  laws  of  nature,  too,  are  regarded  in 
this  volume,  not  as  blind  forces,  but  as  the  ordinances  of  God,  and  as  imme¬ 
diately  administered  by  God.  Hence  the  orator  is  recjuired  to  be  a  rever¬ 
ential  man.  He  must  be  in  sympathy  with  the  Author  and  Ruler  of  mind. 
He  must  recognize  eloquence  as  a  gift  of  Heaven.  He  must  feel  his 
dependence  on  the  great  Being  who  superintends  all  our  mental  processes. 
He  must  be  a  man  of  prayer;  vir  bonus  peritus  dicendi.  The  whole  trea¬ 
tise  proceeds  on  the  principle.  Pectus  est  quod  diserlum  facit,  and  this 
principle  is  developed  in  a  truly  philosophical  spirit. 

While  there  is  much  in  this  volume  worthy  of  commendation,  there  is 
not  an  entire  freedom  from  fault.  We  notice  the  same  metaphor  repeated 
and  reiterated,  often  pushed  into  an  allegory,  and  sometimes  mistaken  for 
an  argument.  We  read  too  frequently  of  the  “  fecundated  germ  ”  of  thought, 
the  “  mental  incubation  of  meditation,”  etc.  The  old  Greek  comparison  of 
the  delivery  of  an  oration  with  the  begetting,  the  conception,  and  the  birth 
of  a  child,  is  carried  out  by  M.  Bautain,  into  very  minute  details,  and  be¬ 
comes  anatomical,  rather  than  rhetorical.  He  is  occasionally  indelicate,  as 
well  as  artificial,  in  his  extension  of  his  metaphors.  “  The  best  way,”  he 
says,  “  is  to  go  with  resolution  straight  to  the  heart  of  your  subject,  the 
main  idea,  and  to  disembowel  it,  so  to  speak,  in  order  to  get  forth  its 
entrails,  and  lay  them  out”  (p.  249).  Our  author’s  imagination  is  not  only 
rich,  but  rank.  It  is  fertile,  but  has  been  i)Oorly  cultivated.  His  taste  is 
not  severely  chastised,  and  his  fancies  occasionally  control  his  judgment. 
Here  and  there  he  presses  his  metaphors  and  allegories  into  the  inmost 
structure  of  theology.  Thus  the  plainest  rules  for  sensible  discourse  lead 
our  author  into  the  depths  of  the  theory  of  eternal  generation.  In  advis¬ 
ing  the  orator  to  meditate  closely  on  his  theme,  to  become  fiuniliar  with  it, 
he  says  that  “  a  fecundation  of  the  mind,  or  subject,  is  allected  by  the 
object ;  and  the  result  is  the  idea  of  the  object,  begotten  and  brought  into  a 
living  state  in  the  understanding,  by  its  own  force.”  He  then  proceeds : 

“  If  the  mind  be  simi)le,  unwarped,  pure,  greedy  of  knowledge,  and 
eager  after  truth,  —  when  it  places  itself  before  the  object  fully,  considers 
it  generally,  at  the  same  time  that  it  opens  itself  unreservedly  to  its  light, 
with  a  wish  to  be  penetrated  by  it,  and  to  penetrate  it,  to  become  united  to 
it  with  all  its  strength  and  capacity  ;  and  if,  further,  it  have  the  energy  and 
persistency  to  maintain  itself  in  this  attitude  of  attentioji  without  distraction, 
and  collecting  all  its  faculties,  concentrating  all  its  lights,  it  makes  them 
converge  upon  this  single  point,  and  bec.'omes  wholly  absorbed  in  the  union 
which  thus  ensures  intellectual  fecundity,  the  conception  then  takes  place 
after  a  normal  and  a  plenary  fashion.  The  very  life  of  the  object  or  thing 
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contemplatetl  passes  with  its  li^ht  into  the  subject  or  mind  contemplating, 
and  from  the  life-endowed  mental  germ  springs  the  ideja,  at  first  weak  and 
darkling,  like  whatever  is  newly-begotten,  but  growing  afterwards  by  the 
labor  of  the  mind  and  by  nutrition.  It  will  become  gradually  organized, 
full-grown,  and  complete ;  as  soon  as  its  ^constitution  is  strong  enough  to 
emerge  from  the  understanding,  it  will  seek  the  birth  of  words,  in  order 
to  unfold  to  the  world  the  treasures  of  truth  and  life  which  it  contains 
within  it. 

“  But  if  it  be  only  examined  oblicjuely,  under  an  incidental  or  restricted 
agent,  the  result  will  be  a  conception  analogous  to  the  connection  which 
produces  it,  and  consequently  an  idea  of  the  object,  possessing  perhaps 
some  truth  and  some  life,  but  representing  the  object  only  in  one  phase, 
only  in  part,  and  thus  leading  to  a  narrow  and  inadequate  knowledge. 

“  It  is  clear  that  as  it  is  in  the  physical,  so  in  the  moral  world.  Knowl¬ 
edge  is  ibrmed  by  the  same  laws  as  e.xistence :  the  knowledge  of  metaphys¬ 
ical,  like  that  of  sensible  things,  although  these  differ  essentially  in  their 
nature  and  in  their  limits.  Tiie  laws  by  which  life  is  transmitted  arc  those 
by  which  thought  is  transmitted,  which  is,  after  its  own  fashion,  conceived 
and  generated ;  a  fact  arising  from  the  application  to  the  production  of  all 
living  beings  of  the  eternal  law  of  the  Divine  generation,  by  which  the 
Being  of  beings,  the  Principle  of  life,  Who  is  life  itself,  engenders  in  Him¬ 
self  Ills  image  or  His  Word,  by  the  knowledge  which  he  has  eternally  of 
Himself,  and  by  the  love  of  His  own  perfection,  which  he  contemplates.” 


Theuemin’s  Rhetoric.* 

The  favorite  phrases  of  Theremin  arc,  that  “  Eloquence  is  a  Virtue;  ” 
the  nature  of  Eloijuence  is  ethical ;  “  Eloquence  is  not  only  the  most  inno¬ 
cent  of  all  influences,  but  is  Virtue  itself.”  He  does  not  ordinarily  mean, 
by  these  phrases,  that  simple  virtue,  without  any  attendant  instrumentali¬ 
ties,  is  Eloquence,  but  that  the  ethical  law  determines  where,  how,  and  in 
what  degree,  the  orator  shall  employ  the  various  means  of  persuading  the 
will.  He  does  not  ordinarily  mean  that  Elociuence  consists  merely  in  that 
holiness  of  heart  which  will  be  rewarded  with  everlasting  life;  but  he 
would  probably  add,  that  it  consists,  also,  in  that  ethical  principle  which  is 
called  natural  virtue.  When  Theremin  affirms,  “  Every  man  wills  to  fulfil 
his  duty,  wills  to  form  himself  to  virtue,  wills  to  promote  his  own  happiness  ” 
(p.  74),  he  does  not  commonly  intend  to  teach  that  every  man  is  holy,  pos¬ 
sesses  true,  spiritual  religion,  but  that  every  man  is  more  or  less  actuated 
by  the  impulses  of  natural  virtue.  He  says  :  “  Every  man  by  nature  pos¬ 
sesses  the  ethical  ideas  ”  (p.  139)  ;  and  his  general  principle  is,  that  an  idea 

'  Eio(iuence  a  Virtue:  or,  Outlines  of  a  Systematic  Rhetoric.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Dr.  Francis  Theremin,  by  William  G.  T.  Shedd.  With  an 
Introductory  Essay.  Revised  edition.  Andover:  Warren  F.  Draper ;  Boston  : 
Gould  and  Lincoln;  New  York:  Wiley  and  llalsted;  Philadelphia:  Smith, 
Engli.sh  and  Co.  1859.  pp.  216.  12mo. 
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is  in  itself  energetic,  contains  an  inapulse  to  activity ;  and  an  ethical  idea 
therefore  excites  to  virtuous  action.  But  this  virtuous  action  is  not,  neces¬ 
sarily,  that  holiness  of  heart  which  is  the  condition  of  endless  blessedness. 
The  general  theory  of  Theremin  seems  to  be,  not  that  every  eloquent 
orator  must  be  a  regenerate  man,  but  that  every  such  orator  must  have 
either  true  religion,  or  else  that  kind  of  goodness  which  is  denominated 
pathematic,  pathological, -natural,  animal,  —  a  goodness  connected  with 
voluntary  acts,  but  not  necessarily  consisting  in  the  supreme  love  to  God, 
and  the  spiritual  abnegation  of  self.  lie  does  indeed  assert  that,  among 
the  heathen,  “  not  even  a  purely  moral  Eloquence  could  be  developed 
along  with  practical  Elofjuence,”  “and  that  a  religio-moral  Eloiju  nee  did 
not  appear  until  Christianity  appeared.  This  species  of  Elotjuence  rises 
and  sets  according  as  faith  in  a  divine  revelation  grows  stronger  or  weaker” 
(pp.  98,  99).  But  Theremin  here  distinguishes  between  Eloquence  and 
“  a  purely  moral,”  “  a  religio-vaovdX  ”  Eloquence.  It  must  be  confessed,  that 
there  is  often  a  confusion,  an  indeflniteness,  an  oscillation  in  this  author’s 
use  of  terms  ;  but  the  main  current  of  his  phraseology  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  positions,  that  all  men,  whether  eloquent  or  not,  are  totally  de¬ 
praved,  until  they  are  regenerated,  and  that  the  mere  gift  of  Elot^uence  is 
no  proof  of  a  will  renewed  and  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  phrase, 
“  Eloquence  is  a  Virtue,”  starts  many  objections ;  but,  as  generally  used  by 
Theremin  and  his  disciples,  it  is  little  more  than  a  condensed,  terse,  epi¬ 
grammatic,  and  impressive  way  of  asserting  such  propositions  as  the  follow¬ 
ing :  the  highest  species  of  Eloquence  involves,  rather  than  is,  true  holiness 
of  heart;  all  Eloquence  involves,  rather  than  is,  either  the  reality  or  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  either  spiritual  or  pathological  goodness;  morality  and  holiness 
are  always  conducive  to  the  intrinsic  poicer  of  an  orator,  and  would  promote 
his  success,  even  if  they  did  not  augment  his  inherent  ability ;  every  efibrt 
of  the  orator  ought  to  be  made  with  a  holy  motive  on  his  part,  and  with  a 
design  to  awaken  holy  feelings  in  his  hearers ;  every  effort  of  the  orator  does 
and  must  spring  from  his  own  moral  action,  and  tend  to  the  moral  action  of 
his  auditors ;  it  therefore  does  and  must  possess  a  moral  nature,  and  produce 
a  moral  result ;  and  while  this  moral  nature  may  be  wrong,  it  ought  to  be 
right;  and  if  it  be  right,  the  Eloquence  is  the  greater;  and  while  this  moral 
result  may  be  bad,  it  ought  to  be  good ;  and  if  it  be  good,  it  indicates  that 
the  Eloquence  was,  so  far  forth,  coincident  with  the  laws  of  the  soul.  These 
and  similar  ideas  are  suggested  throughout  the  volume  of  Theremin,  partic¬ 
ularly  on  pp.  64 — 71,  89,  90,  156 — 178,  206. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  distinction  which  Theremin,  Schott,  and  other 
German  rhetoricians  draw  between  Eloquence  and  Philosophy,  —  the  former 
being  the  picturesque,  and  the  latter  being  the  statuesque  method  of  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  theme.  We  are  pleased  with  the  emphatic  manner  in  which  Ther¬ 
emin  and  other  rhetoricians  require  an  orator  to  show  the  possibility  of  the 
course  which  he  recommends.  If  he  would  persuade  men  to  perform  a 
duty,  he  must  convince  them  that  the  duty  is  practicable;  see  pp.  91,  106, 
115,  et  al. 
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The  Introductory  Essay  which  Professor  Shedd  has  prefixed  to  this  valu¬ 
able  treatise,  is  elaborate,  vigorous,  impressive.  It  excites  the  mind,  not 
only  to  thought,  but  also  to  the  expression  of  thought,  to  inward  and  out¬ 
ward  activity.  The  whole  volume  is  characterized  by  a  freshness  and 
originality  of  remark,  a  purity  and  earnestness  of  moral  feeling.  If  the  style 
of  Theremin  were  less  hyperbolical,  the  influence  of  the  volume  would  be 
more  healthful. 


Kingsley’s  Sermons.^ 

This  new  volume  of  Sermons  evinces  its  author’s  rare  power  of  language, 
and  his  directness,  occasional  pungency  of  appeal  to  the  conscience.  Few 
preachers  clothe  their  thoughts  in  so  plain  and  simple  an  attire.  The  ease 
and  naturalness  of  Mr.  Kingsley  in  his  Discourses,  are  a  model  for  our 
more  evangelical  pastors. 

One  of  the  most  striking  sermons  in  this  volume  is  entitled :  “  A  God 
in  Pain,”  and  among  the  bold  utterances  in  this  discourse  (for  Good  Fri¬ 
day),  none  is  more  adventurous  than  the  following:  “And  so  God  is  a 
being  which  man  can  love,  admire,  have  fellow-feeling  for ;  cling  to  God 
with  all  the  noble  feelings  of  his  heart,  with  admiration,  gratitude  and  ten¬ 
derness,  even  on  this  day  with  pity  ”  (p.  336).  It  is  taught  by  some  theolo¬ 
gians  who  do  not  believe  in  the  real  suffering,  much  less  in  the  death  of  the 
Godhead,  that  it  is  yet  proper  to  affirm,  in  theological  treatises  and  in  theo¬ 
logical  style :  God  suffered  and  died.  If  this  be  proper,  then  Mr.  Kingsley 
is  consistent,  decorous  and  accurate,  in  affirming  that  we  may  look  on  God 
with  pity.  But  we  are  appalled  by  such  a  remark.  It  is  no  more  correct 
than  a  scientific  formula :  “  Jehovah  died  and  was  buried.” 

While  we  find  many  utterances  in  this  volume  which  are  in  sympathy 
with  an  extravagant  hyper-orthodo.xy,  we  find  still  more  which  are  lat- 
itudinarian  and  disorganizing.  We  discover  many  signs  of  the  author’s 
disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment.  The  volume  becomes  par¬ 
ticularly  injurious  on  this  account.  It  proves  nothing  on  the  subject,  but 
makes  those  bold  assertions,  those  unqualified,  startling  appeals  which  cre¬ 
ate  a  prejudice  against  the  truth,  and  tend  to  undermine  the  whole  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  If  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  be  not  true,  then  sin  is 
not  so  great  an  evil  as  to  require  an  atonement ;  there  is  no  need  of  what 
Mr.  Kingsley  calls  “a  God  in  pain,”  on  whom  we  may  take“  pity.”  We 
accordingly  find,  that  while  the  author  of  these  Discourses  employs  extrav¬ 
agant  language  in  describing  the  Incarnation,  he  yet  rejects  the  very  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  atonement,  and  the  essential  idea  of  Justification  by  Faith. 


1  The  Good  News  of  God.  Sermons  by  Charles  Kingsley,  Rector  of  Evers- 
ley.  New  York:  Bart,  Hutchinson  and  Abbey,  523  Broadway.  1859.  pp.  270. 
12mo. 
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Rambles  among  Worps.^ 

This  volume  was  designed  for  the  entertainment  of  its  readers.  Its  ma¬ 
terials  are  not  arranged  on  philosophical  principles,  but  in  a  form  adapted 
to  interest  the  popular  mind.  Many  of  its  suggestions  are  enlivening ; 
some  of  them,  amusing.  As  the  work  Avas  not  intended  to  be  scientifically 
philological,  it  ought  not  to  be  sweepingly  condemned  for  its  want  of  philo¬ 
logical  exactness. 

In  the  researches  of  etymology,  there  is  an  ever-present  danger  of  sub¬ 
stituting  fancy  for  judgment ;  an  imaginative  resemblance  betAveen  words, 
for  an  historical  connection.  The  present  volume  has  by  no  means 
escaped  this  peril :  see  its  conjectures  with  regard  to  the  words  Cant  (p.  129)(k 
Gospel  (p.  64),  News  (p.  141).  The  volume  contains  various  inaccurate 
statements :  as,  on  p.  45,  it  informs  us  that  “  a  meeting  almost  always  con¬ 
veys  the  idea  of  something  sinister  hidden  beneath  it ;  ”  Avhereas  this  “  sin¬ 
ister”  design  is  very  seldom  intimated  by  the  Avord.  On  pp.  184,  185,  we 
read  :  “  Right  is  no  other  than  rectum  (^regititm),  the  participle  of  the  Latin 
verb  regere,  to  order,  to  command.”  “  Right,  then,  is  just  what  is  ordered, 
commanded,  laid  down,  in  the  laAvs  of  eternal  justice.”  But  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  word  regere  is  not  to  order,  to  command,  but  to  stretch,  to 
keep  or  lead  in  a  straight  line ;  and  the  etymological  history  of  the  word 
right  is  not  that  which  is  commanded,  ordered,  but  that  which  is  stretched  so 
as  to  he  straight.  The  etymology  of  the  Avord  does  not  favor  the  idea  that 
rectitude  is  founded  in  the  Avlll  of  a  ruler  ;  but  rather  the  idea  that  recti¬ 
tude  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  things.  (See  p.  186,  on  Rectitude.) 


Hitchcock’s  Religion  of  Geology." 

The  first  edition  of  this  excellent  Avork  was  published  in  1851.  The 
present  edition  contains  a  nCAv  and  A'aluable  lecture,  of  sixty-eight  pages, 
giving  a  summary  of  the  author’s  present  opinions  on  the  whole  subject  of 
the  connection  of  religion  with  geology  and  its  kindred  sciences.  In  this 
lecture.  Prof.  Hitchcock  resists  the  attempt  to  interpret  the  first  chapters  of 
Genesis  as  scientific  statements  of  geological  truth,  or  as  minutely  accurate 
in  developing  the  order  and  method  of  the  successive  creations.  He  adopts, 
as  our  readers  well  know,  the  theory'  that  the  Mosaic  narrative  was  de¬ 
signed,  not  to  be  a  philosophical  or  chronological  history  of  the  creative 

1  Rambles  among  Words :  their  Poetry,  History  and  Wisdom.  William 
Swinton.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner,  124  Grand  Street;  London:  Sampson 
Low,  Son  and  Co.  1859.  pp.  302.  12mo. 

2  The  Religion  of  Geology,  and  its  Connected  Sciences.  By  Edward  Hitch¬ 
cock,  I).  D.,  LL.  D.,  late  President  of  Amherst  (’ollegc,  and  Professor  of  Natu¬ 
ral  Theology  and  Geology.  A  Ncav  Edition:  Avith  an  Additional  Lecture,  giv¬ 
ing  a  Summary  of  the  authors  present  views  of  the  whole  subject.  Boston  : 
Phillips,  Sampson  and  Company.  1859.  pp.  592. 
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work ;  but  to  represent,  in  successive  pictures,  the  acts  of  God,  and  the 
changes  of  the  created  universe.  The  great  truths  relating  to  the  divine 
agency  and  its  results,  are  exhibited  to  us  in  symbols ;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to 
interpret  these  symbols  as  literal  exponents  of  scientific  verities.  The 
word  “  day  ”  means  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours  ;  but  this  period  is  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  an  indefinitely  long  duration.  As  the  Gospels  are  not  minutely  ac¬ 
curate  chronological  statements,  so  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  contain 
memorabilia  of  the  first  scenes ;  and  these  memorabilia  are  expressed  in 
words  which  are  more  properly  termed  symholica/  than  figurative.  The 
Mosaic  record  of  the  creation  is  not  a  pictorial  poem.,  but  a  pictorial  history. 

The  spirit  of  Prof.  Hitchcock’s  volume  is  eminently  reverential  and  Chris¬ 
tian.  The  style  is  perspicuous  and  animating.  We  hope  to  notice  the  work 
hereafter,  and  in  an  extended  Article. 


Dwight’s  Higiieu  Christian  Education.^ 

The  readers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  have  become  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Dwight,  through  his  various  philological  Articles  that  have  appeared  in  our 
pages.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  teacher.  The  present  volume  gives  lucid 
evidence  of  his  intense  interest  in  his  profession.  His  fervid  utterances 
are  well  adapted  to  awaken,  in  all  instructors,  a  zeal  for  the  high  ends  of 
their  calling ;  and,  in  all  scliolars,  a  desire  for  a  symmetrical  and  healthful 
growth  of  mind  and  heart.  A  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Dwight’s  earnest  dic¬ 
tion,  and  of  his  large,  comprehensive  views  of  mental  and  moral  discipline, 
is  found  in  his  Chapter  on  the  “  True  Style  and  IMeasure  of  the  Higher 
Christian  Education ;  first,  in  reference  to  the  Body ;  secondly,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Intellect ;  thirdly,  in  reference  to  the  Heart.”  The  Intelligence 
is  improved  by  “  acquaintance  with  Man,”  “  with  Science,”  “  with  Nature,” 
“  with  Art,”  “  with  God.”  Under  the  general  topic  of  “  Acquaintance  with 
Nature,”  he  remarks ;  “  A  youth  should  be  taught  both  at  home  and  in 
school ;  and  for  this  reason,  life  in  the  country  is  so  much  better  than  in 
the  city ;  to  observe  the  ever-changing  forms  and  scenes  of  nature,  around 
and  above  him.  Fine  landscapes,  sunrises  and  sunsets,  the  ever-varying 
clouds,  majestic  storms  with  their  thunder-trumpets,  the  moon  and  stars  by 
night,  mountain  heights,  dells,  and  gorges  and  deep  caves,  the  solemn  hush 
of  the  forest,  and  its  more  solemn  moan,  the  calm  hour  of  twilight,  the  nojse 
of  water-falls,  the  laughing  stream,  the  placid  lake,  the  surging  sea,  the  uni¬ 
versal  chorus  of  birds,  as  the  gates  of  day  open  at  dawn  and  shut  at  eve 
upon  us,  and  all  nature  full,  in  high  keys  and  low,  of  the  voices  of  happy 
creatures  summering  away  their  lives  in  gladness :  what  endless  food  do 
these  all  furnish  for  the  inspiration  of  thought  and  feeling  ! 

“  Beauty  of  form  or  outline  is  to  be  seen  and  studied  in  nature,  as  also 


’  The  Higher  Christian  Education.  By  Benjamin  W.  Dwight,  author  of 
“Modern  Philology,  its  History,  Discoveries  and  Results.”  New  York:  A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Burr,  51  and  53  John  Street.  1859.  i>p.  347.  12mo. 
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beauty  of  color  or  of  liijht  and  shade  ;  and  not  alone  these  mere  external 
aspects,  but  also  the  inward  order  of  mechanism,  and  the  designs  of  love 
that  they  reveal,  and  of  which  the  glittering  or  elegant  exterior  is  but  the 
fitting  enclosure. 

“  It  is  surely  one  of  the  most  surprising  proofs  of  man’s  inward  blindness, 
that  nature,  the  very  book  whose  letters  are  largest,  and  which  God  holds 
most  closely  before  the  eyes  of  men,  and  the  only  one  containing  the  les¬ 
sons  of  His  wisdom  and  love,  which  is  ever  opened  to  the  mass  of  mankind, 
is  still  the  very  one,  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the  race  read  not  a  les¬ 
son,  and  see  not  even  a  single  letter. 

“Let  no  student  feel,  wherever  he  is,  that  he  is  denied  a  high  and  true 
intercourse  with  nature.  There  are  walks  for  meditation,  and  heights  for 
prospect  even  in  the  crowded  city,  where  swarms  cover  every  open  space, 
and  where  all  original  variations  of  surface  are  carefully  evened ;  and  the 
scenery  of  the  sky  is  there,  and  of  the  sea,  or  of  some  mighty  stream  hasten¬ 
ing  towards  it ;  whose  bosom  is  ever  heaving  with  the  burdens  of  commerce, 
and  within  whose  arms  its  sails,  like  doves  whispering  to  each  other,  gather 
them'^elves  together.  And  in  the  want  of  all  material  stimulations  to  poetic 
sensibility,  there  are  yet  books  full  of  thought-pictures  of  the  selectest 
beauty,  which  indeed  have  been  nearly  always  drawn  with  the  most  effect 
by  those,  who  amid  the  cares  of  city  life  have  pined  for  the  remembrances 
of  a  youth  spent  under  more  open  skies,  and  on  broader  fields,  and  under 
the  shadow  of  the  everlasting  hills.” 


Smith’s  Chronological  Tables.' 

“  Most  sciences,”  remarks  Hume,  “  in  proportion  as  they  increase  and  im¬ 
prove,  invent  methods  by  which  they  facilitate  their  reasonings  ;  and,  em¬ 
ploying  general  theorems,  are  enabled  to  comprehend,  in  a  few  propositions, 
a  great  number  of  inferences  and  conclusions.  History,  also,  being  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  facts  which  are  multiplying  without  end,  is  obliged  to  adopt  such  arts 
of  abridgment.”  Such  a  work  has  been  performed  for  the  student  of  Eccle¬ 
siastical  History,  in  these  very  excellent  Tables.  The  author  has  made  a  ju¬ 
dicious  selection  of  the  materials,  from  the  principal  manuals  and  tables  in 
both  sacred  and  secular  history ;  and  has  combined  them  with  great  skill  and 
excellent  taste.  We  have  been  surprised  to  find  such  an  immense  amount 
of  historical  data  compressed  within  such  narrow  limits.  The  substance  of 
the  work  is  evidently  the  gradual  accumulation  of  years ;  but  the  more  im¬ 
mediate  labor  of  putting  the  aggregate  into  form,  for  the  press,  must  have 
been  severe.  The  student  will  here  find  given  to  his  hand,  and  indexed,  the 
statistical  matter  of  many  volumes  in  German,  English,  and  French,  to¬ 
gether  with  no  little  amount  of  philosophic  generalization. 

'  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Chronological  Tables,  by  Henry  B. 
Smith,  D.  D.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner,  124  Grand  Street. 
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The  most  interesting,  and  yet  the  least  complete,  portion  of  sueh  a  work 
as  this,  is  the  column  that  includes  the  intellectual  and  doctrinal  history  of  the 
church.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  this  subject,  within  the  inexorable 
limits  of  the  table.  Vorlander’s  attempt  to  tabularize  Neander’s  doctrinal 
section,  is  a  constant  conflict  between  the  wish  to  be  compact,  and  the  desire 
to  be  comprehensive.  Hence,  his  tables  verge  closely  upon  the  manual.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smith’s  tables,  in  this  respect,  will  compare  favorably  with  either  those 
of  Hagenbach  or  Vorlander ;  and  yet  it  would  not  always  be  safe  for  a  stu¬ 
dent  blindly  to  infer  the  intellectual  tendency  of  a  distinguished  mind,  from 
the  brief  disconnected  extract  to  which  the  tabulist  is  confined.  AVhat,  for 
example,  would  be  the  inference  of  a  servile  reader,  respecting  the  anthro¬ 
pology  of  AViclif,  from  the  statement  that  “  Wiclif  argues  against  all  Pe- 
lagianism,  and  in  favor  of  a  strict  necessity  :  Deus  necessitat  creaturas  sin- 
gulas  activas  ad  quemlibet  actum  (p.  48.  m)  ?  ”  Similar  extracts  might  be 
quoted  from  the  dogmatic  and  polemic  writings  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  And 
yet,  nothing  would  be  more  inaccurate  than  the  deduction  which  they 
warrant,  if  taken  thus  in  isolation.  It  would  be  like  inferring  the  theology 
of  Cowper  from  the  lines : 


....  there  lives  and  works 
A  soul  in  all  things,  and  that  soul  is  God. 

Still,  Historical  Tables,  and  these  in  particular,  are  a  groat  aid  to  an  ad¬ 
vanced  student,  even  within  the  province  of  internal  history ;  because  such 
an  one  is  competent  to  make  the  requisite  qualifications,  and  to  look  up  the 
citations  in  their  original  connections.  After  a  careful  study  of  t!ie  general 
history,  the  monograph,  the  immediate  sources,  and  the  manual,  there  is  no 
more  important  exercise,  than  to  review  and  condense  the  whole,  in  the 
clear  and  succinct  resume  of  these  tables. 

AVe  observe  typographical  errors  which  will  doubtless  be  corrected  in 
future  issues  from  the  plates.  AVe  notice,  also,  that  Professor  Smith  repeats 
the  error,  to  which  some  currency  has  been  given  of  late,  of  repx’csenting 
the  elder  Edwards  as  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  immediate  imputation,  and 
holding  to  that  of  “mediate  imputation”  (p.  73,  m).  Neither  Edwards  nor 
Stapfer  adopted  the  view  of  the  school  of  Saumur,  but  held,  as  did  Turre- 
tine  and  Heidegger,  to  hath  immediate  and  mediate  imputation. 

AVe  hope  that  the  author  and  the  publisher  of  these  very  convenient  and 
elegant  tables  may  find  their  reward  for  their  labors,  in  an  extensive  circu¬ 
lation.  It  is  one  of  the  encouraging  signs  of  the  times,  that  historical  works 
are  multiplying  in  our  young  and  unhis:orical  country ;  and,  among  the 
publications  of  the  Amei’ican  press,  we  know  of  no  one  that  will  do  more  to 
facilitate  the  studies  of  historical  students  than  this. 
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Tue  Pkonuxciatiox,  Vowel-Souxds,  and  Accentuation  of  thb.^ 
Latin  Language,  by  W.  Corssen.  First  volume.  1858.^ 

The  Prize  ofTered  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Berlin  for  th& 
best  treatise  on  the  Ancient  Pronunciation  of  the  Latin  Language,  furnished 
the  occasion  for  the  present  work.  It  recei\'ed  the  prize  from  the  Acadeniy 
in  1857,  and  has  since  been  carefully  revised  for  publication.  The  plan  of 
the  work  embraces  three  distinct  topics:  I.  The  Latin  Alphabet;  II.  The 
System  of  Vowel-Sounds;  III.  Accentuation.  The  last  subject,  which  is 
reserved  for  a  future  volume,  will  embrace :  1.  The  System  of  Accentuar 
tion ;  2.  Its  Relation  to  Latin  Versification.  The  volume  before  us  discusses 
the  first  two  topics,  under  a  long  array  of  sub-divisions. 

The  work  bears  unmistakable  evidence  of  ripe  scholarship,  and  of  patient 
research.  It  is  a  thorough  and  elaborate  investigation,  evincing  a  familiarity 
with  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  a  ready  command  of  all  the  requisite 
materials,  whether  furnished  by  Latin  poets,  by  ancient  grammarians,  by 
inscriptions,  or  by  modern  research.  A  thorough  and  exhaustive  treatise 
on  this  subject,  like  the  one  before  us,  could  have  been  produced  only  by 
the  present  school  of  philology.  Many  of  its  conclusions  could  have  been 
reached  only  in  the  light  of  recent  philological  researches.  It  could  not 
have  preceded  the  great  works  of  Lachmann,  Ritschl,  Mommsen,  Hensen, 
Bopp,  and  Lepsius,  for  it  is  itself  the  fruit  of  these  works.  We  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  American  scholars,  as  the  most  learned  and  complete 
investigation  of  the  subject  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 


Prof.  Sciiaff’s  Hymn  Book.* 

There  arc  some  important  difierences  between  a  German  and  an  Ameri¬ 
can  or  English  collection  of  hymns  for  the  sanctuary.  One  of  the  most 
notable  distinctions  is  seen  in  the  comparative  length  of  the  hymns.  The 
Germans  arc  so  enthusiastically  attached  to  sacred  song,  that  they  love  to 
sing  sixty  or  seventy  lines  at  one  time.  The  first  hymn  in  Dr.  Schaff’s 
Collection  consists  of  forty  lines;  the  sixth,  of  seventy-two  lines;  the  one 
hundredth  and  tenth  contains  one  hundred  lines. 

Dr.  Scliafi*  has  made  a  rich  selection  from  the  treasures  of  German  song. 
It  is  refreshing  to  peruse  these  old  and  deeply  spiritual  stanzas:  and  to  re¬ 
flect  on  their  wonderful  history.  The  historical  notes  of  Dr.  Schaff  are  also 


‘  Ueber  Aussprachc,  Vocalismus,  und  Betonung  der  lateinischen  Sprache. 

2  Deutsches  Gcsangbuch.  Eine  Auswahl  geistlicher  Lieder  aus  alien  Zeiten 
der  cliristlichen  Kirche.  Nach  den  besteii  hymnologischen  Quellen  bcarbeitet 
und  mit  erlauternden  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  Verfasser,  den  Inhalt  und  die  Ges- 
chichte  der  Lieder  versehen:  von  Philipp  SchafF,  Doctor  und  Professor  der 
Thcologie.  Probe  Ausgabe.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  and  Blakiston;  Schaffer 
and  Koradi.  Berliu:  Wiegandt  und  Grieben.  1859.  pp.  663.  12mo. 
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of  great  interest.  He  has  many  admirable  qualifications  for  the  work  which 
he  has  pei  formed,  and  we  shall  often  feel  personally  indebted  to  him  for  this 
beautiful  selection,  and  his  instructive  comments. 


Tullocii’s  Leaders  of  the  Reformation.^ 

The  first  portraiture  in  tins  volume  is  that  of  Martin  Luther,  who  has 
been  over-rated  as  a  philosopher,  a  scholar,  an  accurate  divine;  but  who 
wins  our  admiration  as  a  hero,  a  large-hearted  Christian,  a  whole-souled 
man.  Inconsistent  with  himself,  imperfectly  convinced  of  even  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  he  yet  snapped  the  chain  that  held  in  bondage  the 
mind  of  the  race,  and  he  broke  open  the  way  through  which  others  have 
arrived  at  a  system  of  doctrines  more  harmonious  with  each  other  than  ho 
had  learned. 

The  seeoud  portraiture  is  that  of  John  Calvin.  It  is  vivid  in  a  high 
degree.  In  many  passages,  it  is  more  brilliant  than  any  other  description 
of  Calvin  in  the  English  language.  The  character  of  the  Reformer  is 
analyzed  in  a  masterly  way.  Its  dark  lines  are  here  and  there  too  heavily 
shaded ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  impression  of  the  critique  is  nearer  to  the 
historical  truth,  than  is  the  impression  which  we  generally  obtain  from  so 
brief  an  analysis.  Simple  and  severe,  unimaginative  and  ungenial,  labo¬ 
rious  and  persevering,  acute,  penetrating,  logical,  devout,  Calvin  achieved 
for  a  theological  system,  what  Luther  achieved  for  one  yloiolng  truth. 

Hugh  Latimer  is  the  third  character  portrayed  in  this  volume.  We  have 
perused  the  description  of  this  plain  and  honest  preacher,  the  willing  and 
even  joyous  martyr,  with  less  interest  than  is  awakened  by  the  greater  and 
richer  characters  that  were  previously  exhibited  to  us.  Dr.  Tulloch 
evinces  his  usual  candor  and  penetration  in  the  sketch  of  the  English 
Reformer,  as  also  in  the  portraiture  of  John  Knox,  with  which  he  con¬ 
cludes  his  brilliant  volume. 

The  Works  of  Nathanael  Emmons,  D.  D.,  Third  Pastor  of  the  Church  in 

F rauklin.  Mas?.  With  a  Memoir  by  Jacob  Ide,  D.  D.  Vol.  II.  Boston : 

Congregational  Board  of  Publication,  23  Chauncey  Street.  18G0.  pp. 

838.  8vo. 

Clergymen  and  intelligent  laymen  will  derive  solid  instruction  from  the 
sound  thoughts,  expressed  in  the  lucid  style,  of  Dr.  Emmons.  The  present 
volume  commences  his  System  of  Theology.  The  first  volume  will  not  be 
published  until  the  other  five  shall  have  been  completed.  The  Society 
which  undertakes  the  publication  of  this  great  work,  deserves  the  liberal 
patronage  of  thinking  men. 

^  Leaders  of  the  Reformation  :  Luther,  Calvin,  Latimer,  Knox,  the  Represen¬ 
tative  Men  of  Germany,  France,  England,  and  Scotland.  By  John  Tulloch,  D.  D., 
Principal  and  Primarius  Professor  of  Theology,  St.  Mary’s  College,  St.  Andrew's ; 
author  of  “  Theism  ”  (Burnet  Prize  Treatise),  etc.  pp.  309.  l2mo. 
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Paul  the  Pueacheu  ;  or,  a  Popular  and  Practical  Exposition  of  his 
Discourses  and  Speeches,  as  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By 
John  Eadic,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  New  York  :  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers,  No.  530 
Broadway.  1859.  pp.  453.  12mo. 

Dr.  Eadie  happily  compares  this  A’olume  to  the  “  dial  of  the  watch,  which 
shows  the  hour  while  it  conceals  the  mechanism.”  The  work  indicates, 
everywhere,  the  labor  expended  upon  it ;  but  it  does  not  obtrude  upon  the 
reader  all  the  toilsome  processes  which  it  has  cost.  It  gives  us  graphic  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  apostle ;  condensed  and  pithy  versions  of  his  addresses ;  and 
stirs  up  the  reader  to  an  imitation  of  the  man  whose  last  recorded  words 
were  :  “  They  will  hear  it” 


Graham  Lectures.  —  Human  Society :  its  Providential  Structure, 
Relations,  and  Offices.  Eight  Lectures,  delivered  at  the  Brooklyn  Insti¬ 
tute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  by  F.  D.  Huntington,  D.  D.  New  York  :  Robert 
Carter  and  Brothers,  530  Broadway.  1860.  pp.  307.  8vo. 

These  Lectures  arc  on  the  following  themes:  Human  Society,  1.  a  divine 
appointment;  2.  a  living  instrument  of  divine  thought ;  3.  a  discipline  of  in¬ 
dividual  character;  4.  a  school  for  mutual  help;  5.  in  relation  to  social 
theories ;  6.  in  relation  to  the  intellect ;  7.  subject  to  a  law  of  advancement; 
8.  the  s[)herc  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth.  Many  a  profound  thought, 
clotheil  in  graceful  words,  enriches  this  volume.  Its  author  evinces  a  habit 
of  wide  generalization,  and  of  extensive  reading.  The  spirit  of  his  lectures 
is  religious  and  evangelical. 


Sermons  by  Richard  Fuller,  D.  D., of  Baltimore.  New  York:  Sheldon 
and  Company,  115  Nassau  street.  Boston:  Gould  and  Lincoln.  18G0. 
pp.  384.  12mo. 

Dr.  Fuller  has  been  long  known  as  an  eloquent  preacher.  Ilis  dis¬ 
courses  are  Avritten  in  a  fervid  style,  and  exhibit  warm  and  deep  emotion. 
They  betray  a  familiarity  Avilh  books  and  Avith  the  forum.  They  are  not  de¬ 
void  of  classical  allusion.  Their  main  excellence,  hoAvever,  is  their  earnest 
religious  si)irit,  and  their  direct  energetic,  rousing  appeal  to  the  conscience 
and  the  heart. 


The  Atonement  :  Discourses  and  Treatises,  by  EdAvards,  Smalley, 
Maxey,  Emmons,  Griffin,  Burge,  and  Weeks;  Avith  an  Introductory  Es¬ 
say.  Boston  :  Congregational  Board  of  Publication,  Chauncy  street 
1859.  pp.  596.  Sa’O. 

The  Dialogue  of  Dr.  Weeks,  contained  in  this  volume,  cannot  be  readily 
obtained  elscAvhere,  and  is  of  great  Avorth.  The  Treatise  of  Mr.  Burge  has 
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rare  merits,  and  is  not  easily  accessible,  except  in  the  present  collection. 
The  Discourses  of  Dr.  Maxcy  deserve  a  far  wider  circulation  than  they  have 
yet  enjoyed.  They  will  obtain  it,  we  hope,  in  their  new  form,  by  the  side 
of  the  masterly  sermons  of  Dr.  Edwards  and  Dr.  Smalley.  The  views  of 
Emmons  and  Griffin  are  here  presented,  as  they  should  be,  in  connection 
with  each  other,  and  deserve  a  careful  study.  The  doctrine  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment,  as  presented  by  the  divines  of  New  England  whose  treatises  arc  now 
republished,  is  biblical  and  reasonable ;  it  has  commanded  the  assent  of  some 
of  the  ablest  theologians  in  Great  Britain  and  America ;  and  is  the  centre  to 
which  the  tendencies  of  the  ripest  thought  of  the  present  day  are  converg¬ 
ing. 


A  Treatise  on  Theism  and  on  the  Modern  Skeptical  Theories.  By  Fran¬ 
cis  Wharton,  Professor  in  Kenyon  College,  Ohio.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B. 
Lippincott  and  Company.  London :  Triibner  and  Company.  1859. 
1859.  pp.  394.  12mo. 

The  propositions  defended  in  this  volume  are  generally  sound  and  impor¬ 
tant.  They  are  arranged  with  remarkable  care,  and  illustrated  with  great 
felicity  and  skill. 


Moral  Philosophy :  including  Theoretical  and  Practical  Ethics.  By  Jo¬ 
seph  Haven,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Gould  and  Lincoln,  59  Washington  street.  New  York:  Sheldon 
and  Company.  Cincinnati :  George  S.  Blanchard.  1859.  pp.  3CC.  12mo. 

We  have  perused  this  volume  with  great  pleasure.  It  breathes  a  philo¬ 
sophical  spirit,  and  is  written  in  a  clear  and  chaste  style.  It  enforces  ethi¬ 
cal  truth  by  Scriptural  argument  and  Christian  appeal.  It  is  well  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  present  age. 


Political  Economy:  designed  as  a  Text  Book  for  Colleges.  By  John 
Bascom,  A.  M.,  Professor  in  Williams  College.  Andover  :  published  by 
W.  F.  Draper.  1859.  pp.  366.  12mo. 

We  are  seldom  more  impressed  by  the  fact  of  the  intellectual  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  race,  than  when  we  peruse  a  new  volume  on  political  economy. 
The  science  maybe  said  to  have  originated  in  1776 ;  yet,  since  that  period, 
it  has  called  forth  the  energies  of  the  ablest  minds,  and  has  developed  a  won¬ 
derful  amount  of  philosophical  and  historical  investigation.  Professor  Bas¬ 
com  has  given  us  a  condensed  system  of  political  economy,  and  has  well 
adapted  it  to  the  wants  of  students  in  college.  We  trust  that  the  present 
volume  is  an  earnest  of  many  scientific  contributions,  yet  to  come  from  his  pen. 
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The  History  of  the  Religious  Movement  of  the  [Eighteenth  Century, 
called  Methodism,  considered  in  its  diderent  Denominational  Forms,  and 
its  Relations  to  British  and  American  Protestantism.  By  Abel  Stevens, 
LL.  D.  Vol.  1. :  From  the  Origin  of  Methodism  to  the  Death  of  White* 
field.  Vol.  II. :  From  the  Death  of  Whitefield  to  the  Death  of  Wesley. 
New  York  :  published  by  Carlton  and  Porter,  200  Mulberry  street.  J^on- 
don:  Alexander  Ileylin,  28  Paternoster  Row.  pp.  480  and  520.  8vo. 

Few  persons  consider  the  influence  which  Methodism  has  exerted  on  the 
literature  of  the  world.  It  has  appealed  to  the  masses  ;  and,  by  waking  up 
the  common  mind,  has  elevated  the  character  of  nations.  Hence  the  history 
of  IMethodism  has  a  peculiar  interest  and  importance.  Dr.  Stevens  has, 
thus  far,  narrated  this  history  with  rare  candor  and  fidelity.  We  anticipate 
equal  evidence  of  his  extensive  and  careful  research,  in  the  concluding  parts 
of  the  work  so  auspiciously  commenced. 

The  Book  of  the  Twelve  IMinor  Prophets  ;  translated  from  the  original 
Hebrew.  AVith  a  Commentary  Critical,  Philological,  and  E.xcgetical.  By 
E.  Henderson,  D.  D.  AVilh  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author  by  E. 
P.  Barrows,  Hitchcock  Professor  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  An¬ 
dover  :  Warren  F.  Draper.  Boston  :  Gould  and  Lincoln.  New  York  ; 
John  AA’^iley.  Philadelphia :  Smith,  English,  and  Co.  1860.  pp.  458.  8vo. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Henderson,  we  have  suffered  a  personal  loss.  He 
was  so  genial  in  his  manners,  so  catholic  in  his  spirit,  so  rich  in  his  learning, 
that  his  departure  from  the  world  is  a  social  and  a  public  calamity.  AA^e 
have  perused  his  Memoir  with  much  profit.  Professor  Barrows  has  given  us 
a'faithful  abridgment  of  it,  in  the  present  volume.  This  Commentary  on  the 
Minor  Prophets,  like  that  on  the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah,  has  been  highly  and  de¬ 
servedly  esteemed  by  professional  scholars,  and  has  been  of  great  service  to 
the  working  ministry.  AVe  are  hap])y  to  welcome  it  in  an  American  Edi¬ 
tion,  very  neatly  printed. 

The  Ancient  Church  :  its  History,  Doctrine,  AVorship,  and  Constitution, 
traced  for  the  first  three  hundred  years.  By  AV.  D.  Killen,  D.  D.,  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Pastoral  Theology  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner, 
124  Grand  street.  1859.  pp.  656.  8vo. 

Dr.  Killen  expresses  his  own  opinions  on  controverted  subjects,  w’ith  plain¬ 
ness  and  decision.  Many  of  his  opinions  avc  heartily  adopt.  Some  of  them 
we  regard  as  untenable.  AVe  admire  his  franknes.s  and  learning.  AA'e  are 
particularly  pleased  with  his  treatment  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  on  pp.  389 — 
428.  Dr.  Killen  is  a  thorough  opponent  of  the  Prelacy,  and  an  equally  en¬ 
thusiastic  defender  of  Presbyterianism.  AA'^e  do  not  know  where  the  friends 
of  the  Presbyterian  polity  can  find  a  more  plausible  defence  of  their  denomi¬ 
national  views. 
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The  Puritans  :  or,  The  Church,  Court,  and  Parliament  of  England  dur¬ 
ing  the  Reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  Samuel  Hop¬ 
kins.  In  three  volumes.  Vol.  I.  Boston  :  Gould  and  Lincoln,  59  Wasli- 
ington  street.  New  Yoi’k  :  Sheldon  and  Company.  Cincinnati  :  George 
S.  Blanchard.  1859.  pp.  549.  8vo. 

The  printers  and  publishers  of  this  work  deserve  the  highest  praise  for  the 
superb  style  in  which  it  is  issued-  There  are  very  few  specimens  of  even 
English  typography  that  surpass  it.  Mr.  Hopkins  writes  in  a  sprightly, 
graphic  style.  He  gives  to  his  history  the  interest  of  a  romance.  We  are  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  tale  ;  we  turn  over  the  beautiful  leaves  with  enthusiasm.  Here 
lies  the  excellence,  and  also  the  peril  of  the  work.  How  far  it  is  allowable 
to  introduce  supposititious  speeches  into  an  historical  narrative,  is  a  (pacstion 
of  grave  moment.  What  will  be  the  ell'ect  of  the  imaf/inari/  upon  the  histor¬ 
ical  authority  of  the  work,  we  can  determine  with  more  accuracy,  when  the 
whole  work  shall  have  been  published.  We  will  not  judge  of  the  edifice,  by 
an  examination  of  the  mere  facade.  We  would  not  recommend  that  the 
style  of  the  work  be  less  animated  than  it  is ;  but  a  greater  dignity  would 
better  fit  an  historical  treatise ;  especially  on  the  Puritans. 


The  Christian  public  of  Great  Britain  and  America  are  under  great  obli¬ 
gation  to  Messrs.  T.  and  T.  Clark,  38  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  for  their 
inestimable  “  Foreign  Library.”  We  have  just  risen  from  consulting  their 
English  edition  of  Hengstenberg’s  “  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
a  Commentary  on  the  Messianic  Predictions.”  It  is  a  Thesaurus  of  mate¬ 
rials,  in  four  octavos,  on  this  momentous  subject. 

We  hope  to  notice  more  at  length  hereafter,  a  profound  work  from  the 
press  of  the  Messrs.  Clark,  entitled :  “  The  Essentials  of  Philosophy,  wherein 
its  Constituent  Principles  are  traced  throughout  the  Various  Departments 
of  Science:  with  Analytical  Strictures  on  the  Views  of  some  of  our  Leading 
Philosophers.  By  the  Rev.  George  Jamieson,  M.  A.,  one  of  the  Ministers 
of  the  Parish  of  Old  Machar,  Aberdeen.”  pp.  260.  8vo. 

Two  other  valuable  Avorks  which  Ave  have  received  during  the  past  year 
from  the  same  press,  are : 

“  The  Primeval  World :  A  Treatise  on  the  Relations  of  Geology  to  Theo¬ 
logy.  By  IleA'.  Paton  J.  Gloag,  author  of  a  ‘  Treatise  on  the  Assurance  of 
Salvation,’  and  a  •  Treatise  on  Justification  by  Faith.’”  pp.  194.  12mo. 

“Illustrations,  Expository  and  Practical,  of  the  Farewell  Discourse  of 
Jesus:  being  a  Series  of  Lectures  on  the  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth  and  Six¬ 
teenth  Chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  By  the  late  Rev.  John  B.  Pat¬ 
terson,  M.  A.,  Minister  of  Falkirk.  Second  edition.”  pp.  479.  12mo. 

Among  the  Avorks  Avhich  Ave  have  received  during  the  past  year  from 
Robert  Carter  and  Brothers,  530,  Broadway,  NeAV  York,  and  Avhich  we 
have  not  been  able  to  notice  at  length,  are  the  folloAving: 
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“  An  Exposition  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  By  Charles 
Hodue,  I).  1).,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.” 
pp.  .‘514.  12mo. 

“  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  II.  Grattan  Guinness.”  pp.  3G3.  12mo. 

“  The  M  issing  Link  ;  or  Bible- Women  in  the  Homes  of  the  London  Poor. 
By  L.  N.  R.,  author  of ‘The  Book  and  its  Story.’”  pp.  302.  12mo. 

“  The  Hart  and  the  Water-Biooks;  a  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Forty- 
Second  Psalm.  By  the  Rev.  John  R.  Macduff,  I).  D.,  author  of  ‘  Morning 
and  Night  Watches,’  ‘Memories  of  Gennesaret,’  ‘Words  of  Jesus,’  ‘The 
Footsteps  of  St.  Paul,’  etc.,  etc.”  pp,  229.  18mo.  —  This  volume  is  one  of 
rare  practical  interest.  —  Several  of  its  chapters  are  uncommonly  beau¬ 
tiful. 

“  The  Precious  Things  of  God.  By  Octavius  Winslow,  D.  D.”  pp.  424. 
18  mo. 

“  The  Three  Wakings.  With  Hymns  and  Songs.  By  the  author  of 
‘  The  Wice  of  Christian  Life  in  Song.’  pp.  228.  18mo. 

We  have  received  from  Lindsay  and  Blakiston,  Philadelphia,  the  very 
valuable  “  History  of  the  Old  Covenant.  From  the  German  of  J.  H. 
Kurtz,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Dorpat.  Vol.  I.  Translated,  Anno¬ 
tated,  and  Prefaced  by  a  Condensed  Abstract  of  Kurtz’s  ‘  Bible  and  Astron¬ 
omy.’  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Edersheim,  Ph.  D.,  author  of  ‘  History  of  the 
Jewish  Nation ;’  translator  of  ‘  Chalybaus’s  Historical  Development  of  Spec¬ 
ulative  Philosophy,’  etc.,  etc.”  pp.  380.  8vo.  —  “Vol.  II.  Translated  by 
James  IMartin,  B.  A.,  Nottingham.”  pp.  329.  8vo. 

From  the  same  enterprising  house  of  Lindsay  and  Blakiston  we  have 
received ; 

“  Tlie  Crucifixion  of  Christ.  By  Daniel  H.  Hill,  Superintendent  of  the 
North  Carolina  JMilitary  Institute,  and  late  Brevet  Major  in  the  United 
States  Army.”  pp.  345.  12mo. 

“The  Typology  of  Scripture:  Viewed  in  Connection  with  the  Entire 
Scheme  of  the  Divine  Dispensations.  By  Patrick  Fairbairn,  D.  D.,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Divinity,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  In  two  volumes.  From 
the  Third  Edinburgh  Edition.”  pp.  399  and  452  8vo. —  We  have  often 
referred  to  this  Avoi  k  as  one  of  great  worth. 

“  Parochial  Lectures  on  the  Psalms.  By  the  late  Rev.  David  Caldwell, 
A.  M.  Psalms  1 — 50.”  ,  pp.  586.  12mo. 

“  Lectures  on  the  First  Two  Visions  of  the  Book  of  Daniel.  By  William 
Newton,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  West  Chester,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.”  pp.  250.  12mo. 

“  Igdrasil ;  or  The  Tree  of  Existence.  By  James  Challen,  author  of 
the  Cave  of  Machpelah,  and  other  Poems.”  pp.  170.  12mo. 

“  Anna  Clayton ;  or  The  Inquirer  after  Truth.  By  Rev.  Francis  Ma¬ 
rion  Dimmick,  A.  M.”  pp.  427.  12mo. 

“  Frank  Elliott ;  or,  AVells  in  the  Desert.  By  James  Challen,  author  of 
‘the  Cave  of  Machpelah,’  ‘  Christian  Morals,’  etc.,  etc.”  pp.  347.  12mo. 


